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INTRODUCTION. 


IfITBBABY HISTORY. 

f'ouB ^tionfi in Quarto of this play were 
published before Ibe date of the first JBblio, 
It a|q[)earB that the Tragedy of Richard 
II, was entered on the Stationers’ Register by 
Andrew Wise on 29th August^ 1597; the full 
title*page of this edition (Quarto) being: 

The I Tragedie of King Bi- | chard the Se- 
I cond. I As it hath beene pMxkdy custed | 
by the right Howyarable the | Lords Chamber^ 
laine his Ser- | uants, | London. | Printed by 
Valentine Simmes for Andrew Wise, and | are 
to be sold at his Shop in Paules church yard 
at I the signe of the Angel. | 1597 | (Q. 1). 

The next edition (Q. 2) was published in 
1598, when the author’s name was first added: 
**By William Shakespeare,’* The third edition 
(Q. 3) was published in 1608. 

Printed by W. W. for Mathew Law^ and are 
to be I sold at his shop in Paules Church-yard, 
at I the signe of the Poxe. | 1608. | 

Of this edition there was a second issue in 
the same year with the following title-page: 

• The I Tragedie of King | Richard the Se- 
cond : I Vith new additions of the Parlia- | 
ment Sceane, and the deposing | of King 
Richard, | As it hath been lately acted by the 
Kinges j Maiesties Seruantes, at the Globe. | 
By William Shakespeare, | At London, j 
Printed by W. W. for Mathew Law, and are 
to I be sold at his shop in Paules Church-yard, 
j at the Signe of the Foxe. 1608. | 

A fourth edition (Q. 4) was published in 
1#15: the title-page was substantially the same 
as that of the second issue of the last edition, 
exeep£ that it is stated to be ^‘Printed for 
Mathew Law’’ 

The Cambridge Editors say: " Each of these 
Quartos was printed from its immediate pre- 
decessor. The third however contains an 


important addition, found in all the extant 
copies of Q. 3, amounting to 165 lines, vk. 
act iv. sc. 1, lines 154-318. This is what 
is meant by ‘the new additions of the Parlia- 
ment Scene ’ mentioned in the title-pages of 
some copies of Q. 3, and in that of Q. 4 These 
‘ new additions ’ are found also in the first and 
followmg Folios, and in Q. 5. The play, as 
given in the first Folio, was no doubt printed 
from a copy of Q. 4, corrected with some cure, 
and prepared for stage representation. Several 
passages have been left out with a view of 
shortening tlie performance^ In the ‘new 
additions of the Parliament scene’ it would 
appear that the defective text of the Quarto 
had been corrected from the author’s MS. For 
this part therefore the first Folio is our highest 
authority: for all the rest of the play the first 
Quarto affords the best text.” (Cambridge 
Edn. vol. iv. page ix.) 

The fifth edition (Q. 5), 1634, was printed 
from the Second Folio; but, as the Cambridge 
Editors remark : “ its readings sometimes agree 
with one or other of the earlier Quartos, and 
in a few ca^s are entirely independent of 
previous editions.” The title-page is substan- 
tially the same as that of the two last editions 
except that it was “ Printed by lohn Norton.” 

Shakespeare seems to have taken his ma- 
terial chiefly from HoUnshed’s CSironicles, 
which he follows indeed veiy closely; for some 
touches he may have been indebt^ to HalL 
Messrs, dark and Wright, in their preface to 
this play (Clarendon Press Series), say that it 
is evident that Shakespeare “used the second 
edition of Holinshed, published in 1586-7, 
from the fact that the withering of ^e bay- 
trees (ii. 4 8) is recorded in that edirion alone, 
and not in the first of 1577.” 

It seems to be the opinion of most editors 
that there were at least two other plays on 
8 
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the flame subject^ besides Shakespeare’s. Mr. 
Stokes in his work on the Chronological order 
of Shakespeare’s plays mentions a third en- 
titled: The Tragedy of Richard IL^ conclud- 
ing with the murder of the Duke of Gloster 
at Cklais,” which was reprinted in 1870.^ The 
first of these two plays is thought to have been 
the one acted in 1601, on the afternoon pre- 
ceding the day of the rebellion of Essex, in the 
presence of Sir Gilly Merrick and others of 
the followers of Essex In the State Paper 
Office the following document is preserved : — 

** The exam, of Augostyne Phillyppes, ser- 
vant unto the L. Ghamborleyne, and 
one of his players, taken tlie xviij**» of 
Febniarij, 1600[-1], upon hys othe. 

“ He sayeth that on Fryday last was sen- 
nyght, or Thursday, S' Charles Pryce, or 
Jostlyne Pryce, and the L. Montegle, with 
some thre more, spake to some of the players, 
in the presens of thys exam* to have the playe 
of the deposyng and kyllyng of Kyng Kychard 
the Second to be played the Saterday next, 
promysing to geve them xl* more then their 
ordynary to play yt; when tliis exa^tu* and hys 
fellowes were determyned to have played some 
other play, holdyng that play of Kyng Bychard 
to be so old, and so long out of yous (use), 
that they should have small or no cumpany 
at yt. But at theire request, this exam* and 
his fellowes were content to play it the Sater- 
day, and have theise xl* more then theire 
ordynary for yt, and so played yt accordyngly. 

Augustine Phillipps. 

Ex per Jo. Popham. 

Edw. Anderson. 

Edw. Fenner.” 

1 confess, that, from the last document 
quoted, I cannot see why the play alluded to 
(fiiould not have been that of Shakespeare, 
which is supposed to have been written about 
1694; and at any rate to have been acted some 
time before it was first published. Surely, in 
1601, to actors who were in the habit of play- 
ing three or four diiferent pieces every week, 
this play might have seemed **old and IdKg 


ifleoUlow, pp. 

4 


out of use;” and, howevqi: high may be the 
opinion held by some critics of tUcbqrd II., it 
must be confessed that it is one which from 
its deficiency in dramatic interest was likely 
to be shelved when it had ceased to have any 
particular political application.^ 

Messrs. Clark and Wright maintain that 
is certain the play represented at Merrick’s 
instigation was not Shakespeare’s play.” {Pre- 
face to Bichard II. (Clarendon Press Series), 
page 6.] They add; “And it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive any play less likely to serve 
the ends of the conspiratol#than this of Shahe- 
speare even with the deposition scene, in wmch 
the sympathies of the audience during the later 
acts are powerfully attracted to the unfortu- 
nate King. And brides, the conspirators were 
most anxious to disclaim any attempt upon 
their Sovereign’s life.” But that Queen Eliza- 
beth was often compared with Bichard II. is 
quite clear; and the displeasure which she 
showed at Sir John Hayward’s publication of 
his History of the First Year of the Beign of 
Henry IV. for which he was censured by the 
Star Chamber, and committed to prison, proves 
how touchy she was upon this subject.^ It is 
also highly probable that the lines, iv. 1. 164- 
316, which are said in the second issue of the 


* For the special political application which Richard II 
must have had when first written, see the paper by the 
late Richard Simpson on the Politics of Shakeq;)eare's 
Historical Plays (New Shakspere Society's Transactions, 
1874, Pt. 2, pp toa 11 ) 

* Staunton says iu his Introduction to this play thaf* 
Queen Elizabeth " in a conversation with the ac<!bniplished 
William Lambarde, twelve months afterwards, on the oc- 
casion of his presenting her with his pandect of her Rolls 
in the Tower, when, looking through the records, she 
came to the reigtt of Richard II she remarked: *1 am 
Richard II know ye uot that?* Lambarde rolled, in 
allusion to the Essex attempt, *Sttbh a wicked imagina- 
tion was determined and attempted by a most unkind 
gent, the most adorned creature that ever your Majesty 
made:' to which her Majesty rejoined: *He fbat will 
forget God, will also forget his benefactOfS: ihte tragedy 
was played times in open streets and houses.' " The 
authority given for this quotation In GolUer's edition 
(vol iii. p 212) is Thorpe’s Costumale Botfense (p 89). I 
failed to find the passage in Thor|)e*s Works at the British 
Mnseum; but, granting that Elisabeth was accurate, the 
statement that this tragedy had been played 40 times 
**in open streets and houses" might be considered by 
Messrs Clark and Wright, and those who agree with 
them, as tending to prove the tragedy oonld not have 
been Shakespeare’s Richard U. 
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Third Quarto to have been new additions, 
were part of the ori||inaI play of Shakespeare; 
but wer^auppressed in the former editions on 
account of their being likely to give offence 
to Queen Elizabeth. It seems to me that the 
purposes of the co-conspirators of Essex would 
have been sufficiently served by the represen- 
tation of Shakespeare’s pUy, even though it 
did not exactly foreshadow their scheme; and 
the more so, perhaps, because the sympathies 
of the audience were invited in favour of the 
deposed and murdered king, since that very 
fact would seem tosftcquit them of any disloyal 
inlention ; while the references in the earlier 
portions of the play to fiscal oppressions, and 
the evil infiuences of favourites, would recall 
to the audience those grievances which the 
people of England had suffered, and were then 
suffering, under Queen Elizabeth’s rule. In 
the State Trials, vol. vii. page 60, according 
to Tyrwhitt (see Var. Ed. Preface to Richard 
II. voL xvi. p. 5), occurs the following passage: 

The story of Henry IV. being set forth in a 
play, and in that play there being set forth 
the killing of the king upon a stage; the Enday 
before, Sir Gilly Memck and some others of 
the earl’s train having an humour to see a play, 
they must needs have the play of Henry IV. 
The players told them that was stale; they 
should get nothing by playing that ; but no 
play else would serve : and Sir GiUy Merrick 
gives forty shillings to Phillips the player to 
play this, besides whatsoever he could get”^ 

, Surely Shakespeare’s play of King Richard IL 
answera quite closely enough to this descrip- 
tion; while the mistake of calling it ^^the play 
of Henry IV.” is one that might be easily 
made, considering that Bolingbroke is the real 
hero of the play; that it was a mistake is 
evident from the fact that Bacon, in his “De- 
claration of the Practices and Treasons at- 
tempted and committed by Robert late Earl 
of Essex and his complices against her Majesty 
her Kingdoms,” calls it “the play of 
deposing Bang Richard the Second;” and 
Augustine Phillipps, in his Declaration (quoted 
above), calls it “the playe of the deposyng and 

1 Tbii leomi to bo part of the Attorney Oeneial Bacon*! 
upeechatthetrUl 


kyllyng of Kyng J^chanl the Second.” The 
only fact therefore ihat really militates against 
the theory that the play represented was 
Shakespeare’s Richard IL is the fact that 
Phillipps describes it as “so old and so king 
out of use.” But is it not likely that a fe!)k>w- 
player of Shakespeare might be guilty of a 
little exaggeration on such a subject, and might 
not be sorry to take the opportunity of de- 
preciating his fellow- actor’s play? On the 
whole, then, I confess I cannot see any proof 
that the play represented at Merrick’s insti- 
gation was not Shakespeare’s; while, from the 
description given of it, there is every reason 
to suppose that it was. 

With regard to the second play on the 
subject of Richard IL its existence appears 
only to be known from the Diary of Dr. Simon 
Forman, who witnessed at the Globe Theatre, 
1611, a play called Richard IL which he says 
began with Wat Tyler’s rebellion. From the 
pomts in the play noted by Forman, and the 
names of the characters which he gives, it is 
evident that this play could not have been 
Shakespeare’a In some respects it seems to 
have been based upon the old play of The Life 
and Death of Jack Straw, 1593 (see Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, vol. v.); but a great many of 
incidents mentioned are not found in that 
play; and it does not seem to have treated of 
the deposition and death of Richard 11. but 
of the events in the earlier part of his 
reign. 

A hnef account of the Play “ The Tragedy 
of Richard //.” tefirred to in the jyotes as tht 
^^Egerton Play ,^^ — ^This play, which is con- 

tained in a volume of MS. plays, originally in 
the Egerton Library and now in the Britidi 
Museum, deserves some special notice. It is 
evidently a copy which was used in the play- 
house, and contoins many stage directions in 
the margin. Eleven copies of it were printed 
by Mr. HalliweU; but it is almost impossible to 
obtain one; and I am indebted to his kindness 
for the use of his own copy. It is printed esrw 
hedim and literatim from the MS.: and ther^ 
fore, as the very defective punctuation and 
spelling are religiously preserved, it is difficulty 
even from the printed copy, to form a fair ides^ 
of the merit of the play. But ibat it doss 
6 * 
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oonsideral^le merit in the variety of its 
incid^ts and characters, and in its humour 
and eatire, will be plain to anyone who will 
take the trouble to read it through. There is 
nothing, as far as I can ascertain at present, to 
indicate its authorship. The events treated of 
are, principally, those which occurred in what 
may be called the middle portion of King 
Bichard’s reign; and, as it ends with the mur- 
der of Gloucester at Calais, it does not embrace 
any portion of the period of Shakespeare’s play. 
The hero is “phiin Thomas” of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, whose character is repre- 
sented in a far more favourable light than that 
in which it is regarded by most historians. 
Hxe sequence of historical events is utterly 
disregairied; but, as a vivid picture of some of 
the abuses — especially those relating to iiscal 
matters — which distinguiriied the reign of 
Bicharil II. the play has, perhaps, even some 
historical value. It commences with an un- 
successful attempt to poison the king’s uncles 
at a banquet. This is followed by a scene 
between ^ssilian. Green, and Bagot. It is 
somewhat remarkable that both of the latter, 
and Bushy, are veiy prominent characters in 
this play; although, at that period of his reign, 
they do not seem to have exercised any veiy 
particular influence over the king; nor are 
they mentioned by any of the chroniclers until 
after the successful conspiracy which resulted 
in the removal of Gloucester. The coronation 
of Queen Anne follows; then we have the 
scene in which the king claims the right to 
rule alone, as having attained his majority. 
In the third act the king takes his queen, 
Anne, to see his sumptuous hall at Westmin- 
ster; then we have a very amusing scene de- 
scriptive of the mode of collecting those blank 
charters to which Shakespeare alludes more 
than once. Tlie fourth act contains the ar- 
rangement for the farming of the kingdom to 
.Green, Bagot, Buriiy, and Scroop; and the 
plot, successfully carried out by the king and 
his minions, for seizing Gloucester and con- 
veying him to Calais. ^ The fifth act contains 
the murder of Glouce^r; and a scene, in 
which some liberties are with histSly, 
representing the death of Greets raong other 
,iiicident% in a battle between tke king and 
6 - 


his followers on the (me sid^ and his uncdes 
on the other. The last is tiot quite com- 
plete; but the missing portion must be very 
small and, probably, unimportant For a more 
detailed account of this very interesring play, 
I must refer to my paper read before the New 
Shakspere Society, April 10th, 1885. The 
result of the discussion which followed was 
an unanimous agreement, on the part of those 
who had examined the MS., that the play was 
imdoubtedly later than Shakespeare’s, and 
probably as late as 1630. 

As for its literary merte, it will su6&ce to 
say here that the blank verse contains mdny 
spirited passages; and that, although it never 
rises to any high level of poetry, there is much 
vigorous writing, and no little dignity and 
rough pathos, in some of the speeches assigned 
to Woodstock. The prose portions of the play 
are distinguished by more pregnant wit than 
is generally found in anonymous plays of this 
period. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Bichard II. never seems to have been popular 
upon the stage. It always laboured under the 
disadvantage of being too exclusively political 
a play; and this disadvantage seems to have 
interfered with its production at the theatre, 
long after the time when one would have 
thought that its political allusions could have 
had any personal application. Meres mentions 
it (in Palladia Tamia) amongst Shakespeare’s 
tragedies which had made his name famous be-^ 
fore 1698. It was one of the plays which Cap- 
tain Keeling allowed to be acted before him on 
board his ship The Dragon, on September 30th, 
1607 (see Ingleby’s Centurie of Prayse, p. 79). 
Sir Henry Herbert mentions it as having been 
acted on June 12th, 1631; it was one of the 
plays presented for his half *-yparly, benefit. 
The following is the extract, quo^ by Malone, 
referring to this circumstance: **B6cirived of 
Mr. Shanke, in the name of the kings 
pany, for the benefitt of their summer day, 
upon y* second daye of Bi(diaid y^ Seconde, 
at the Globe, this 12 of June, 1631, — 61> 
6s. 6d.” 

Dryden in his preface to Troilus and Ckes- 
sida, or Truth Found Too Lati^ 1679, pmiset 
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retj bigblyihe ^eeghdetoibingBcdlngbroke’s 
eistiy in^ LAdon (act v. sc. 1. lines 23-36); 
^ b&t it does not appear wbe^er Dryden had 
. ever seen the play acted. 

The first record vre have of any attempt to 
revive it after the Restoration, was at the 
Theatre Royal, in 1681, when Nahum Tate 
brought out a very free adaptation of this 
play, which he called the Sicilian Usurper; the 
names of the characters were all changed; but 
in spite of this precaution, and the numberless 
alterations, omissions, and additions, made 
chiefly with the object of inculcating in the 
play lessons of loyalty, we learn that ^4t was 
silenced on the third day;’’ the authority at 
court, answering to our Lord Chamberlain, 
having suppressed it without taking the trouble 
to read it, according to Tate’s plaintive account: 

confess I expected it would have found 
protection from whence it received prohibition; 
and so questionless it would, could I have 
obtained my petition to have it perused, and 
dealt with according as the contents deserved, 
but a positive doom of suppression, without 
emminatum, was all that I could procure — 
for the two days in which it was acted, the 
change of the scene, names of persons, &c., was 
a great disadvantage — 1 called my persons 
Sicilians, but might as well have made them 
inhabitants of the World in the Moon.” [See 
Uenest (voL i. p. 294), where a veiy intei'esting 
account of the alterations, &c., made by Tate 
. is given.] For forty years this play seems to 
s have been unacted, till Theobald tried his hand 
at mut&ating it His version was produced 
on December 10th, 1719, at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. It was acted seven times; Richard 11. 
being played by Ryan, Bolingbroke by Leigh, 
and the Queen by Mrs. Bullock. Genest says, 
‘‘With the exception of some speeches which 
he ha^i judiciously tranq)OBed, he omits the 
Ist and 2d acts of the original play— he lays 
the scene the whole time at, or before, the 
l!^wer.’’ ' Theobald, like Tate, seems to have 
tHed his hand at converting York into a con- 
sistently loyal character, but with a very poor 
success As a specimen of Theobald’s addi- 
. tions, Bolingbroke, finding Richard dying, 

’ says in a bur^ of poetical remorse: 

Hs 1 Rlohaid t hov came this? 


to which the King replies: 

Question it not ; . 

Content, that aU thy fean idtb me Ue buty'd 

Unriva; , wear the crown.— 0 Isabella 1 {dU$*) r. 

On February 6tfa, 1738, “by desire of several 
ladies of quality” Shakespeare’s play of Richard 
II. was produced at Covent Garden;' Delane 
I playing the part of the King, Ryan that of 
I Bolingbroke, Mrs. Horton the Queen. On 
I this occasion the scene of the lists at Ooventiy 
seems to have been represented with some 
attempt at historical accuracy. According to 
Genest: “this revival was acted 10 times, and 
about 4 times in the next season.” 

No great actor^ seems to have thought of 
again reviving this play, until, . in 1816, 
Edmund Kean appeared (on Mai^h 9th} at 
Drury Lane, in a version by Wroughton, an- 
nounced as “with considerable alterations and 
additions from the writings of Shakspeare.*’ 
On this memorable occasion Richard II. was 
played by Kean, Bolingbroke by Elliston, the 
Queen by Mrs. Bartley; and we find an addi- 
tion to the Dramatis Peraonm in the idiape 
of “Blanche (with a song),” in which char- 
acter Miss Poole appeared. If I mistake 
not, Wroughton was the prompter of the 
theatre; and a wonderful olla pod/ida he 
seems to have succeeded in making. Amongst 
the plays he laid under contribution were 
Heniy Parts II. and HI., Titus Androni- , 
cus, l^ng Lear, Antony and Geopatra,.Troilus 
and Cressida, and I know not what others. 
To students of Shakespeare this wonderful 
piece of mosaic tragedy must have been a real 
treat; especially the scene in which “the Queen 
is discovered reclined on a sopha, and one of 
her ladies sings an air— the Queen in her^ last 
speech speaks 5 lines from Titus Andronicus” 
(Genest, vol. viii. p. 463), I wonder that 
Kean could have consented to appear in such 

1 Genest eays (vol. Ifi. p. 664): **Otniek had oboe re- 
solved on ite revival: bat biagood senseat Iwtovetpoww^ 
bis ambition to raise it to the dJgnttr of the aetlng list— 
Garrick's chief eipectatlc^ from it, as he himself con- 
fessed, would have been founded on aeenery dfsplayilif 
the magnificence of our ancient bairieis.'* 

I do not know what authority Genest had for ibis state- 
ment 1 can find no reference to lueh an intention in 
Daviet' or Fttsgerald'a liife of Garrlok. 
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a dreadful mutilation of Shakespeare; but he 
does not seem to have achieved any great suc- 
cess in the character, although the play was 
acted thirteen times. In the same year 
Macready appeared as Bichard IT. at Bath 
(on January 26th), in what appears to have 
been Shakespeare’s own play slightly abbre- 
viated. Genest says : *Hhe play was gotten up 
at some expense and was well acted — it was, 
however, pei formed but twice, and that to bad 
hou«es ” 

The last important revival of this play 
was that by the late Charles Kean, at the 
Fiinceas’s Theatre, on March 12th, 1857. 
The play was magnificently put upon the 
stage, and, on the whole, very well acted; 
but the great attraction was the so-called 
** historical episode” interpolated between act 
iii. and act iv. in which the entry of Boling- 
broke and Bichard II. into London, as de- 
scribed by the Duke of York in act v., was 
represented in action. A dance of itinerant 
fools,” introduced into this scene, was a great 
success. I am afrait i many more people went 
to see the historical episode” and the ^Mance 
of itinerant fools” — most of them very pretty 
— than would have been attracted by Shake- 
speare’s play without such gorgeous additions. 

Mr. F. B. Benson, whose devotion to Shake- 
spearian drama has led to many an interesting 
revival, played the true Bichard II. in the 
provinces during 1897, and also gave the piece 
as one of his productions at the Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. On March 15th, 
1900, during his season at the Lyceum, Mr. 
Benson revived the drama with success; taking 
the part of the King himself, and giving the 
rOle of the Queen to Miss Lily Brayton, and 
that of Bolingbroke to Mr. Oscar Asche. Mr. 
Benson’s company repeated the play at the 
Comedy Theatre, March 13th, 1901. 

In 1876, Edwin Booth, supported by F. 
Bobipson, Miss Annie Bussell, &c., appeared 
in Bichard II. at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, New York. 

An attractive <d frueo performance of the 
play was given in the grounds of Flint Castle, 
August 21s1^ 1899, in celebration of the qiln- 
centenaiy of Bichard’s surrender to Boling- 
broke at that place. 


By far the most elaborate production of 
this seldom-acted drama wa# seen at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Sept. 11th, 19(f3; under 
the management of Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, 
who played the part of the King. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

This play has been very much praised by 
some critics. Coleridge, indeed, would assign 
to it the first place among Shakespeare’s his- 
torical plays. It seems to me that, from what- 
ever point of view we regard it, it is one of 
his weakest playa Certainly it contains some 
fine speeches, but it contains also many tedious 
and weak passages written in ihyme — the 
work, as I believe, of a veiy inferior baud to 
Shakespeare’a As a play for the stage, 
Bichard II. is deficient in plot and in char- 
acter. There is scarcely any female interest, 

I for the Queen is little more than a shadow. 

If Bolingbroke was intended to be the hero, 

I his gross hypoci isy alienates from us all the 
sympathy which his gallantry might otlierwise 
I excite. 

Bichard himself is a weak, inconsistent char- 
acter, as he is presented to us in the first two 
acts. Both from what he says and from what 
he does, no less than what other characters tell 
, us about him, we cannot but hold him to be 
at once mean and profligate. In act i. sc. 1 he 
affectsa tendernessforhis uncle John of Gaunt’s 
feelings, and professes to remit four years of 
theson’s banishment in defeience to the father’s* 
sorrow; but in act ii. sc. 1 his conduct towards 
the same John ol* Gaunt when he is dyfng is 
simply brutal. He displays a petty vindic- 
tiveness which is thoroughly feminine, aud a 
gross selfishness which seems the only mascu- 
line thing about him. One might forgive him 
some lack of afiection for bis uncle; but one can 
scarcely forgive the indecent baste with which, 
before the breath is almost out 6f the noble 
old man’s body, this epicene kiDg<eieiaes Ifis 
"plate, coin, revenues and moveables.” It is 
true that when King Bichard finds himself 
deserted by most of his professed adher^its, 
and betrayed by others, he gives vent to some 
veiy fine sentiments, which might fittingly 
come from the mouth of a king who, althou^ 
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guilty of misgoTomtiieiiti was making a brave 
stand against^iis miemies; but Bichard is 
> doing nothing of the sort Certainly luck is 
against him; the Welsh army, on whose sup- 
port he relied with, perhaps, too much cond- 
dence, is hastily broken up under a misunder- 
standing. That arch-hypocrite York, after 
talking a great deal about his loyalty, betrays, 
in the most dastardly manner, the solemn 
charge which had been placed in his hands as 
regent The laborious professions of tender- 
ness for Bichard’s feelings and respect for his 
person which Bolingbroke utters, could scarcely 
hai^e deceived him even in his weakest mo- 
ments; but, in spite of the beautiful speeches 
tliat he makes, Bichard d(m nothing either 
brave, or noble, or dignified, in the presence 
of his misfortunes. He vacillates between 
picturesque despair and spasmodic self-asser- 
tion : his sorrow is more that of a discarded 
mistress than of a dejected king. At the very 
end, when he is weakly resigning his un- 
doubted rights as sovereign, he is full of fine 
sentiments, which he utters in eloquent lan- 
guage; but of the true dignity, which Charles 
1., for instance, showed in the face of his ene- 
mies, he has none. The spiiit of his father 
fiares up in him, for a moment, when he is 
attacked by Exton and his small band of 
assassins; indeed, it may be said of Bichai'd 
of Bordeaux, as has been said of many more 
weak-natured persons placed by fate in high 
positions : 

^ ** Nothing in his life 

feoame him hke the leaving it” 

Sympathy with such a character is surely in- 
sufiicient to sustain the interest of a play so 
weak as this. It might have been better for 
dramatic purposes, but less true to nature, if 
Shakespeare had either ignored Bichard’s 
faults entirely, or had unscrupulously black- 
ened Bolingbroke’s character. That the latter 
ever intended anything else, in spite of his 
piStestations and oaths, than seizing the king- i 
doiu for himself, no one can doubt, judging at 
least from what he says and does in this play; 
but ono might have forgiven him that, if he 
had not thought fit to assume, with such os- 
tentatious hypocrisy, consideration and respect 
for his lawful sovereign, whom he was resolved 


to depose. Nor does one like Heni 7 Boling- 
broke any the better, because he plays that 
very old trick of ambitious men who hate their 
rivals, and yet have ueitlier the courage nor 
the shamelessness — if one may call it so— - 
openly to murder them, but drop cunning 
hints in the presence of those who they know 
will execute their intentions; and then, when 
the deed is done, and their enemy is out of their 
way, with a nauseous assumption of outraged 
virtue, they endeavour to wash their hands of 
blood-guiltiness. 

Of the other characters in the play little 
need be said. Except the time-serving, plau- 
sible York, they are all more or less common- 
I place. Not a gleam of humour— no, not even 
in the character of the Gardener— serves 
to relieve the picture. To compare such a 
play as this with King John or Henry IV., 
or, indeed, with any of the other historical 
plays, except the fiist part of Henry VL, is an 
idle task. What is there in Bichard II. that 
can touch the wondeiful pathos of Constance; 
the admirable wit and audacity of the Bas- 
tard; the sardonic strength and titanic villainy 
of Bichard III.; to say nothing of that mas- 
terpiece, Henry Y., every page of which 
abounds in touches of genius which we look 
for in vain in this play? 

Much emphasis has already been laid upon 
the political character of this play; and, per- 
haps, in estimating it as a dramatic work it i$ 
only fair to consider that Shakespeare, when 
compiling it from Holinshed, with or without 
the aid of an older play on the same subject, 
had in his mind more the writing of a political 
satire in a dramatic form, tliaii the construc- 
tion of a strong play from historical materiaL 
Although we have no letters, nor essays, nor 
journals of Shakespeare’s— nothing but his 
poems and dramatic works, by which to read 
the history of his intellectual growth — yet we 
know that he must have been not only a close 
observer of human nature and life, but a pa- 
tient gatherer of all materials at his command 
for the study of human character. The his- 
tory of the reigns of Queen Maiy and Queen 
Elizabeth must have been tolerably familiar 
to him, at least from oral tradition; and it is 
probable that, in writing Bichard U. he was 
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thinking of those spasmodic conversions and 
convulsive attacks of loyaltjr, to which many 
statesmen and courtiers fell victims in those 
two reigns. 

The character of York, certainly, when 
studied closely, excites our contempt and de- 
testation; but It may be that, in the very 
gross inconsistencies which he displays — atone 
moment rebuking his sovereign with dignified 
courage for his many faults, the next accepting 
from that sovereign the very greatest position 
of trust as regent of the kingdom; betraying 
that trust shortly afterwards, at the same time 
that he launches stern rebukes against the 
rebel Bolingbroke ; lost in admiration at the 
majestic appearance of bis lawful sovereign in 
the midst of his misfortunes (iii. 3. 66-71), 
while making himself, shortly i^ter, the com- 
plaisant bearer of that sovereign’s unwilling 
resignation, and uiging him, it would almost 
seem, to that dishonourable course; finally, 
throwing himself into a paroxysm of virtuous 
indignation because he finds his son has been 
plotting against the successful usurper; clam- 
ouring for the blood of that son, unmoved by 
the sight of the weeping mother who pleads 
10 


for his life, though tbal^ mother was his own 
wife it may be that, in thif revolting mon- 
ster of inconsistency, Shakespeare deliberately 
designed to draw a man whose moral character 
was so weakened by old age, or by inherent 
blemishes, that he was unable to make up his 
mind to be either a loyal subject, or an honest 
rebel. If we accept York as a political satire, 
and not as a dramatic character with whom 
we are suppose in any way to sympathize, 
we must admit that he is a very masterly 
creation, and one to whom it would be easy 
to find a parallel in more modem history. 
Certain it is that every one who has attempt^ 
to deal with Bichard II. as a work for the 
stage, has felt it absolutely necessary to modify 
the character of York; because his inconsis- 
tencies, however true to nature, present most 
insuperable difficulties in actual representation 
on the stage. 

If, therefore, we accept Biohard II. as a 
political satire cast in a dramatic shape, we 
can give it very high praise ; but, as a drama 
appealing to liuman sympathies and human 
passions, it can never take any high rank 
among its great author’s works. 




Mar Stay, itaj the Ling hath thrornnhia warder down -(Act i 3 118) 
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ACT 1. 


Scene I. A room tn Windsor Cctstle, 

Enter Kino Bighard, John of Gaunt, with 
other Nobles and Attendants, 

K, R%ch, Old John of Gaunt, time-honour'd 
Lancaster, 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and band,^ 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son, 
HSre to make good the boist’rous late appeal, 
'Whidi then our leisure would not let us hear, 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mow- 
bray? 

Gaunt, I have, my liege. 

K, Rich, Tell me, moreorer, hast thou 
sounded him, 

H he appeal* the duke on ancient malice; 

Or woi^ly, as a good subject should, lo 
On s^me known ground of treachery in him? 

Oomnt, As near as I could sift him on that 
argument^ — 

On some apparent* danger seen in him 
Aim’d at your highness, — no inveterate malice. 


t Atnuf. bond. > Appeal, ImpeMh 


A". Rtrh Then call them to our presence 
face to face, li 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves wil 
hear 

Th’ accuser and the accused freely speak: 

[Eveunt some Attendants 
High-stomach’d are they both, and full of ire 
In rage deaf as the sea, liasty as fire. 

Re-enter Attendants vnth Bolinobrokb and 
Norfolk. 

Bohng. May many years of happy days 
befal sc 

My gracious sovereign, my most lovmg h'ege ] 
Nor, Each day still better other’s^ happi- 
ness; 

Until the heavens, envymg eartli’s good hap, 
Add an immortal title to your crown 1 

K, Rich. We thank you both : yet one but 
flatters us, 

As well appeareth by the cause you come ;* 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason. — 
Cousin (A Hereford, what dost Uiou object 

eothet^s, the oihei’e. * Ome, eome on 


• Apparent, mstiifett 
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ACT 1. SoaM 1. 


Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mow- 
bray? 

Boling, First,— heaven be the record to my 
speech 1 — «o 

In the devotion of a subject’s love, 

Tendering^ the precious safety of my prince, 
And free from other misbegotten hate. 

Come 1 appellant to this princely presence. — 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do 1 turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth, 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant. 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live; 40 
Since the more fair and crystal is the sky. 

The ugher seem the clouds that in it ily. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note. 
With a foul traitor’s name stuff I thy throat; 
And wish, — so please my sovereign, — ere I 
move. 

What my tongue speaks, my right-drawn^ 
sword may prove. 

Not, Let not my cold words here accuse my 
zeal: 

[[ ’Tis not the trial of a woman’s war. 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain; 50 
The blood is hot that must be cool’d for tliis: 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
As to be hush’d and nought at all to say . ^ 
First, the fair reverence of your highness 
curbs me 

From giving reins and spurs to my free speech; 
Which else would post until it had rebiin’d 
These terms of treason doubled down his 
throat 

Setting aside his high blood’s royalty,— 

And let him be no kinsman to my li^e, — 

I do defy him, and I spit at him; 60 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain: 
Wliich to maintain I would allow him odds, 

’ [ And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

^^Or any other ground inhabitable,^ 

^ Where ever Englishman durst set his foot 
sMean time let this defend my loyalty, — 
sBy all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. ]] 

# 

1 Tvadwitkgt dieridilng. 

* R^ht^drawn, drawn hi a right oauM. 

M tmlnlisbitable 
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Boling, [Throwing down his gUm\ Pale 
trembling coward,\her# I throw my gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of fhe king, 76 
([And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to ex- * 
cept 3 ^ 

If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn,* then stoop: 
By that and all the rites of knighthood else, 
Will 1 make good against thee, arm to arm, 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse 
devise. 

Nor, \Ta1cmg up the glove] I take it up; and 
by that sword I swear. 

Which gently laid my knighthood on my 
shoulder, 

I ’ll answer thee in any fair degree, so 

Or chivalrous design of knightly trial: 

And when I mount, alive may I not light,* 

If I be traitor or unjustly fight! 

K, Rick. What doth our cousin lay to Mow- 
bray’s charge? 

It must be great that can inherit us* 

So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling, Look, what I speak, my life shall 
prove it true ; — 

That Mowbray hath receiv’d eight thousand 
nobles. 

Inname of lendings^ for your highness’ soldiers. 
The which he hath detain’d for lewd® employ- 
ments, 90 

Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 
Besides I say, and will in battle prove, — 

[Or here, oi elsewhere to the furthest verge ^ 
That ever was survey’d by English eye,—] \ 
That all the treasons, for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land. 

Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and 
spring. 

Further I say,— and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good, — 
[That he did plot the Duke of Glostei^s death, 
Suggest® his soon-believing adversaries, loi 
And consequently, like a tiaitoricowardf 
Sluic’d out his innocent soul through streams 
of blood : 


« Pawn, i e bis gage, or glove which he had tbxown. 
down * diamount 

• Inharii ui, make ui poaeew * Zendtngaf iCam. 

■ Levfd, wicked. * set on. 
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^'Wliich blood, liko sacrificiiig Ab^ oiic% M 
'^▼en from, the toiofiielM csavenui of the eairtli, 
To me for jiAtice and roa||h chaatlaemeot;] 
And, by the glorioua vorth of my deaoeht, 
This arm shall do it, or this life he spent 
JT. MicL How high a pitch his resolution 
soars! 

Thomas ei Noif oik, what sayest thou to this ? — 
Ifor, O, let my sovereign turn away his 
face, 111 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 

Till 1 have told this slander^ of his blood, 
How God and good men hate so foul a liar i 
K. Mick, Mowbray, impartial are our eyes 
and ears: 

Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir, — 
As he is but my fa^ei^s brother’s son, — 

Now, by my sceptre’s awe, I make a vow, 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partial- 
ize^ 120 

The unstooping drmness of my upright soul. 
He is our subject, Mowbray, so art thou: 

Free speech and fearless I to thee allow. ]] 

JVor. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy 
heart, 

Through the false xmssage of tliy throat, thou 
liest 

Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disburs’d I duly to his highness’ soldiers; 

The other part reserv’d I by consent, 

For that my sovereign liege was in my debt 
Upon remainder of a dear^ account, iso 

Since last 1 went to France to fetch his queen: 
Now swalliyw down that he. For Gloster’s 
death, — 

I dew him not; but to my own disgrace 
Neglected my sworn duty in that oise — 

[^For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 

The honourable father to my foe. 

Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 

A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul; 

But, ere 1 last receiv’d the sacrament, 

[ did<honfe8sJt; and exactly* begg’d 140 

Four grace’s pardon, and 1 hope 1 had it. 

Hiis is my fault: as for the rest appeal’d, I 
It issues from the rancour of a villain, i 


* SbMtr iMM^dsaderar, diignM^r 

* Pttrffolin, tSAka vsrtiia. • Dear, praiiing. 

« JbMusig, la pndMljr: wlftSont omittius say detail 
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A recreant and most degenerate traitor: 
Which ill myself I bdldty will defend; 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitqr’s foot, 

ITkrovv dmen whidi 

Boiif^/broke^^ 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood cluunber’d in hia bosom. 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pray ise 
Your highness to ase%n our trial day. 

A*. Muifu Wrath^^kindied gentiemen, be rul’d 
by me; 

Let’s purge this dioler without letting blood: 
[This we prescribe, though no physician; S 
Deep malice makes too deep incision > 

Forget, forgive; conclude, and be agreed; 

Our doctors say tins is no month to bleed.— 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun; V 
We’ll lalin the Duke of Norfolk, you yeilF^ 


son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-jieace shall become 
my dgc. 100 

llirow flown, my son, the Duke of Norfolk’s 


K. IMi, And, Norfolk, throw down his. 
^GauiU. Y^en, Harry, whenl^f 

Obedience bids I should not bid again. e 

K, Ituh Norfolk, throw down, we bid; ihere< 
is no IxKit.® 3 t 

JVbr. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at 
thy foot. 

My life thou shalt command, but not my 
shame; 

[The one my duty owes; but my fair name, < 
Tliat lives, despite of death, upon my grave, s 
To dark dishonour’s use thou shalt not havSi^K 
I am disgrac’d, impeach’d, and baffl’d^ here^ « 
Pierc’d to the soul with slander’s venom’d 
spear, ' jn 

[The which no balm can cure but his heart-}'^ 
blood j 

Which breath’d this poison. } 

K, Rick, Bags must be withstooiil^f 

Give me hia gage:— 4ious make leopards tantuf 
Nor, Yea, but not efaange his i^ts: tedtei 
but my iduune, ; 

And 1 resign my gage. My dear dear lord,]] > 


e fThen, here i»ed aean expreeifan of Imiwtleiioes. 
• There ia no boot, there te no uee (In xehiilnal 
' Bayed (pronounced hayeedh dbneed, reviled. 
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i* Xfae pomt treasure mortal times afford 
l»"Hipotle8s reputation: tliat away, 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

<[[ A jewel in a ten-times barred-up chest iso 
<I8 a bold spirit in a loyal breast. ] 

Mine honour is my life, both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done: 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 
In that 1 live, and for that will I die. 

A. Cousin, throw down your gage; do 
you begin. 

Boling, O, God defend my soul from such 
foul sin 1 

Shall 1 seem crest-fall’n in my father’s sight? 
Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this out-dar’d dastard? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound my honour with such feeble 
wrong, 191 

Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive^ of recanting fear. 

And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace, 
"Where shame doth harbour, even in Mow- 
bray’s face. [Exit Gaunt. 

K, Rich. We were not bom to sue, but to 
command; 

Which since we cannot do to make you friends. 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it, 

At Coventry, upon St Lambert’s day: 199 

There shall your swords and lances aibitrate 
The swelling difference of your settled hate: 

Since we can not atone^ you, we shall see 
5 Justice design® the victor’s chivalry, ] 
Mardial, command our officers at arms 
Be ready to direct these home alarms. 

[Exmnt. 

ScxsB II. London. A foom tn the Bulce of 
Laricatted 8 palace of the Savog. 

Enter John of Gaunt tcith the Duchess 
OP GitOSTER. 

Gaunt. Alas, the part I bad in Woodstock’s® 
blood® 

Doth more solicit me than your exclaims,® 

To stir against the butchers of his life ! 

1 Motvoe, the tongue. * reconcile 

• Deaignt ehow by a ilgn or token ^ 

• Wocdatcekt Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Olotoesterr 

• The part I haO, Ao,ie. the relattonshlp 1 hors to 
• JSjtelaime, exclamations 
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But since oorrectiion lieth in ^mse handg' 4 
Which made the faulf ibalkwe cannot comet, 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; • 
Who, when ^ey see the hours xi|>e on eacrth, 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders^ hetidt. 

Buch, Finds brotherhood in thee no jflAiarper 
spur? 

Hath love in thy old blood no living ffre? lo 
Edward’s seven sons^ whereof thyself art one, 
Were as seven vials of his sacred blood, 

Or seven fair branches springing from one 
root: 

Some of those seven are dri’d by nature’s 
course, 

Some of those branches by the Destinies cut; 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Glos- 
ter. 

One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood. 

One flourishing branch of his most royal 
root, 

Is crack’d, and all the precious liquor spilt. 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves aU 
faded, ^ so 

By envy’s liand and murder’s bloody axe. 

Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine ! that bed, thg^t 
womb, 

That metal, that self-mould, that fashion’d 
thee. 

Made him a man; and though thou liv’st and 
breaih’st, f 

Yet art thou slain in him: thou dost consent 
In some large measure to thy father’s death, 
In that thou seest thy wretched brother die, 
Who was the mod^l^ of thy fathei^s life. « 
Call it not patienev, Gaunt; it is despair: 29 
In suff’ring thus thy brother to be slaughter’d. 
Thou show’st the naked pathway to thy life. 
Teaching stem mnrder how to butcher thee: 
That which in mean men we intitle patience, 
Is pale cold cowardice m noble breasts. 

What shall I say? to safeguard ^thine om 
life. 

The best way is — ^to venge my Gloster’s dsalh. 

Gaunt. God’s is the quarrel; fyir Ooffii sub- 
stitute, 

His deputy anointed in Mis sight, 

Hath caus’d his death : the which if wxoUg^ 
fully. 


Image. 




* ^ ""KING BICBABD XL 


I'Xi^ lMt«a nenr^DgBi ifor 1 may tmsw lift^ 40 
im aagiy am agpm^ 

\ Jhek Wnm ^eHf^^aha, may I complain 
mya^fi 

Cfw^ f o Qody the widow’s champion and 
defonce. 

JDuek Why, then, I will Farewell, old 
Gaunt. 

,Tlioa go’st to Coventxy, there to behold 
Our cousin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight : 
O, sit my husband’s wrongs on Hereford’s 
spear, 

That it may enter butcher Mowbray’s breast 1 
Qr, if misfortune miss the first career. 

Be Mowbray^s sins so heavy in his bosom, 50 
l%at they may break his foaming courser’s 
back, 

And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford ! 
Farewell, old Gaunt : thy sometimes brother’s 
wife 

With her companion grief must end her 
life. 

Gaunt. Sister, farewell; I must to Coventry: 
As much good stay with thee as go with 

' me I 

S Duck. E Yet one word moie: grief boundeth 
> where it falls, 

^Not with the empty hollowness, but weight :]] 

1 take my leave before 1 have l^gun, eo 
For sorrow ends not when it seemeth done. 
Commend me to thy brother, Edmund York. 
Lo, this is all:-^nay, yet depart not so; 
Though this be all, do not so quickly go ; 

1 sliall rem^ber more. Bid him — ah, what ? — 
With all good speed at Flashy visit me. 

Alack, and what shall good old York there 
see. 

But em|)ty lodgings and unfumish’d walls, 
Unpeqjded offices, untrodden stones? 

And what hear there for welcome, but my 
groans? ro 

Therefore commend me; let him not come 
tilers, 

To seek out sorrow that dwells eveiy where. 
Desdate^ desolate, will 1 hence and die: 

The huift leave of ^ee takes my weeping eye. 

lExeunA 


ScsirB UL 3r^ near Co9$ntrif* 

Lists set out, and a tkrona, JSertdds^ Aih 
tendaniSi 

.Enter the Loud Mx^tSHAL and the Bonds or 
AuHBBLa. 

Mar. My Lord Atunerle, is HanyHerefoid 
arm’d? 

Aum. Yea, at all points; and longs to enter 
in. 

Mar. The Buke of Noifolk, sprigbtfuUy and 
bold,* 

Stays but the summons of the appellant's 
trumpet. -*> 

Aum. Why, then, the champions are pre- 
par’d, and stay 

For nothing but his majesty’s approach. f 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter Kjnq BiohabI)^ 
who takes his seat on the throne; Gaubiv 
Bushy, Baoot, Green, and others, v>ho take 
tiusvr plaoes. Then enter N orfolk, defendant, 
in armour, preceded hy a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder cham- 
pion 

The cause of his arrival here in arms : 

Ask him his name; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. lO 
Mar. In God’s name and the king’s, say 
who thou art. 

And why thou com’st thus knightly dad in 
arms, 

A^inst what man thou com’st, and what thy 
quarrel: 

Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath; 
As so defend thee heaven and thy valour 1 
Nor. My name is Thomas Mowbray, Buke 
of Norfolk; ' ' 

Who hither come, engaged by my oath,— 
Which God defend a knight should violate !— 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth 
To God, my king, and my succeeding issue, so 
Against the Buke of Hereford thatappeals me; 
[And, by the grace of God and this mine am,) 
To prove him, in defending of myself, > 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me \ 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven 1 

[He takes his seat. 




s Eolfllt iMie an ndnrarbaboldlr. 

lb 



ACT L 8o0ii« 8. 


KING BICHARD IL 


ACTt 


The tfum/peU sound. Enter BoLiNGfiROKS, 
Ujppdkmty in armour, preceded hy a Herald. 

A. Hick. Marshal, denuind of yonder knight 
inarms, 

Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated^ in habiliments of war; 

And formally, accoiding to our law, 

Depose him^ in the justice of his cause. so 
Mar. What is thy name? and wherefore 
com’st thou hither, 

Before King Bichard in his royal lists? 
Against whom comest thou? and wliat’s thy 
quarrel? 

Speak like a true knight, so defend thee hea- 
ven I 

Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancastei, and 
Derby, 

Am T; who ready here do stand in arms, 

To prove, by God’s grace and my Ixidys valour, 
In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, I^ke of Norfolk, 
That he ’s a traitor, foul and dangerous, so 
To God of heaven. King Richard, and to me; 
And as I truly fight, defend me heaven 1 

[He takes his seat. 
Mar. On pain of death, no person be so 
bold. 

Or daring-hardy, as to touch the lists. 

Except the marshal, and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fair designs. 

Boling. Lord marslial, let me kiss my sove- 
reign’s hand, 

And bow my knee before his majesty: 

For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage; 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave so 
And loving farewell of our several friends. 
Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your 
highness. 

And craves to kiss your hand, and take his 
leave. 

AT. Rich. We will descend, and fold him in 
our arma 

[hlxMrish of trumpets. Bolinghroke rises, 
and kneds to the Kitig. 

Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 

So be thy fortune in this royal fight! 

1 Platsdt olad In plated ann<mr. 

* Depose him, take hii evldenee or depodtloa. 
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[Fjurewell, my blood;^ whidi if to-day 

shed, « II ' \ 

Lament we may, but ndi i^vengetiil^ dead ^ 
Boling. O, let no noble eye jnofane a tc^ar i 
For me, if I be gor’d with Mowbray^s 
Aa confident as is the falcon’s fli|^t ei 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray *fighi — 
[To Lord MarshjaJC\ My loving lord, I take my 
leave of you ; — 

Of you, my noble cousin. Lord Aumerle ; 

[|Not sick, although I have to do with death, I 
Butlusty, young, and cheerly drawingbreath . — < 
Lo, as at Englie^ feasts, so I regreet* ( 

The daintiest last, to xaake the end moBt< 
sweet : 3 * c 

[To Gaiira\ O thou, the earthly authm* of my 
blood, — 

Q Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 70 ^ 
Doth wifh a two-fold vigour lift me up { 
To reach at victory above my head, — ] \ 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers; 
And with thy blessings steel my lance’s point, 
[[That it may enter Mowbray’s waxen* coat, ^ 
And furbish new the name of John o’ Gaunt, ^ 
Even in the lusty haviour of his son. ] 

Gaunt. God in thy good cause make thee 
prosperous I 

C Be swift like lightning in the execution ; ^ 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled,® 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque i 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy : ] > 

Bouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant, live! 
Boling. Mine innocency and Saint George 
to thrive !^ [He takes his se^. 

Hot, [Kneeling to tke King] However God 
or fortune casl my lot, 

There lives or dies, true to King Richard’s 
throne, 

A loyal, just, and upright gentleman : 

[[ Never did captive with a freer heast j 
Cast off his chains of bondage and.^ emlmpce 
His golden uncontroll’d enfranchiaeiaent, ^ 

More than my dancing soul doth celebrate' | 
This feast of battle with mine adyersafysr-l ' 
Most mighty liege, — and my companion 
peers, — 


• My Vteod, tny blood-rdfttlon 

^Eegreet. tAlate. « Wa»sn, pettoirtble as wan 

• RedoutM, pronounoed te MMei, m e eoadll- 
syllable. v roiSWiM-nslraiM to€hili«drfsi9a^ 





moa^ ^ 

^ t «trpm }lt^ 

Tmw^myiii^iwdc^ 

« T}i^ iri^ vsIottT ia ^Mne 

OkOmt file txiiil, inawdW, and begin. 

1 ^ iruimp«i», Tk^ King anfi 
tAe JMk f€9um to their Hote^ and 
ih$ Oombatanta mount their horses. 
Mem H&ny of Hereford, Lancaster, and 
Derby, loo 

Deceive thy lance; wd God defend the right! 
BoHng. Strong as a tower in hope, I cry 
amen.< ^ 

JKhr. XfTb an Q^Ecer] €k) bear this lance to 
!!l%oida8, Duke of Norfolk. 
tkrii Her. Mnrry of Hereford, Lancaster, 
« and Derby, 

Stands here fen* God, his sovereign, and him- 
self, 

On pain to be found false and recreant, 

. To prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mow- 
bray, 

A traitor to his God, his king, and him ; 

And dares him to set forward to the fight. 

See. Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, no 

Od paiii to be found false and recreant, 

Both to defend himself, and to approve’ 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

To G^, his sovereign, and to him disloyal ; 
[[Courageously, and with a free desire, 
Attending’ but the signal to begin. 3 
„ ^ar, Sound, trumpets; and set forward,'^ 
oombat^ta [^1 charge sounded. 

Stay, stay, the king hath thrown his warder^ 
down, 

K. Kick. Let them lay by their helmets and 
their spears, no 

And both return back to their chairs again : — 
[To the Jhords] Withdraw with us : and let the 
trumpets sound 

While’ we return’ these dukes what we decree. 
J[A hnqjlourish. The Qmbatants dis- 
mounts and renme thexr duiirs. 

Dra'w near, [To the Combatants] 

^ Steuniy^ oertslUdjr, surely 
*At!lPme,vnm. •AUinOeng.uwsiUng. 

I Werdee^ tlw tmneliaoii eeerte4 by the klnt 
^ Vbg*,intil|L • JlftMm, report to. 

ttm. IV. 


And list what with csir 
Kpt tbat^ oor khigdoBi’s earth dmuid net be 
soil’d 

With that dear blood wbidi it hath fosteii^ 
And for’ our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of eivil wounds pknigfa’d up with noi^^hboW 
swords; 

[And for’ we think the e^le-winged pride ^ 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thou^^ts^ i3e5 
With rival-hating envy, set on you ? 

To wake our peace, which in our countiy’s> 
cradle 

Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep;? 
Which so rotuB^d up with boisteioua untun’di 
drums, j 

With har^-resounding trumpets’ dreadful? 

bray, ? 

And gratmg shock of wrathful iron arms, < 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair? 

peace, c 

And make us wade even in our kindred’s J 
blood;3 } 

Therefore, we banish you our temtones . — 
You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, uo 
Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions^ 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment 
Bohng. Your will be done * this must my 
comfort be, — 

That sun that warms you here shall shine on 
me; 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall pomt on me and gild my banishment 
K. Rwh. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier 
doom, 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce ; 
The fly-slow hours shall not determinate iso 
The dateless limit of thy dear’ exile ; 

The hopeless word of — “ never to return ” 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Nor. A heavy sentence, my most sovereign 
liege, 

And all unlook’d for from your highneoi^ 
mouth: 

£A dearer merit,^’ not so deep a maim > 

As to be cast forth in the common air, i 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 3 f 


'For CSsI, tii<»rder that s For, bdosiiia 

• Jhar lMrt»beait*P«tetQS> Jforie, ISWSIC, 
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ACT I. Scene 8 


KING BICHARD 11. 


ACT I Scene 8. 


The language I have Icarii’d these forty years. 
My native English, now I must forego : kk) 
And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an uiistringed viol or a harp, 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up, 

^Or, being open, put into his hands 
Tliat knows no touch to tune the harmony : 

J Within niy mouth you have engaol’d* my 
^ tongue. 

Doubly i)ortcullis’d with my teeth and lips; 
Ami dull unfeeling barren ignorance 
''Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

^ I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 170 

I Too far in years to be a pupil now : 3 
What is thy sentence then but speechless 
death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native 
breath? 

5 CA' Rich, It boots thee not to be compas- 
} sionate : ^ 

After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

Tlien tlius I turn me from my coun- 
try’s light. 

To dwell in solemn sliades of endless night. 

K, Return again, and take an oath 
with thee. \^iVorfolk retnrm to King, 
liay on our royal sword your banish’d hands ; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to God, iso 
Our part therein ^ we bfinish with yourselves, — 
To keep the oath tliat we administer : 

You never sliall, — so help you truth and 
God!— 

Embrace each other’s love in banisAiment ; 

Nor never look upon each other’s face ; 

Nor never write, regreet,* nor reconcile 
This louring tempest of your home-bred hate; 
Nor never by advised^ purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill iss 
’Gainst us, our state, our subjects, or our knd, 
Boling, I swear. 

Nor, And I, to keep all this. 

Boling, [^Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy: — 
By this time, had the king permitted us. 

One of our souls had wander’d in the air, 

> imprisoned 

9 To be eompanUmaU, to ippetl to oompaiaioiL 
s Ow^rt therein, i,e the duty or allegiance you 4re 
to ns. 4 Jteffreet, salute one another. 

• Jdeieed, concerted 


this frail sepiUchre of our flesh, ^ 
As now our flesh is bdhish’defrom this land ; 
Confess thy treasons ere thou fly*the realms 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
Tlie clogging burthen of a guilty souL 800 
Nor, No, Bolingbroke: if ever I were traitor. 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish’d, as from hence ! 
But what tliou art, God, thou, and I do 
know; 

And all too soon, I fear, the king ifliall rue.— 
Farewell, my liege. — Now no way can I stray; 
Save back to England, all the world ’s my way. 

[Kxit, 

K, Rich, Uncle, even in the glasses of thine 
eyes 

I see thy grieved heart : thy sad aspect 209 
Hath from the number of his banish’d yeai's 
Pluck’d four away. [To Bolingbroh^ Six 
frozen winters spent, 

Return with welcome home from banishment. 
Boling, JIow long a time lies in one little 
word! 

Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
Enil in a word : such is the breath of kings. 
(JaunJt, I thank my liege, that in regard of 
me 

He shortens four years of my son’s exfle : 

But little vantage shall 1 reap thereby ; 

For, ere the six years that he hath to spend 
Can change their moons and bring their times 
about, 220 

My oil-dri’d lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless nigh^ ; 

[ My inch of ta,ier will be burnt and done, ) 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. > 
K, Rich, Why, uncle, thou hast many years' 
to live. 

Oaunt, But noi a minute, king, that thou, 
const give : 

Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, ^ 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a^ 
morrow ; f 

Thou canst help time to furrow jne with age, ^ 
But stop no w'rinkle in his pilgrimage ; 230 ' 

Thy word is current with him for my death, I 
But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my; 

breath 3 ' 

K, Rich, Thy son is banish'd upon good 
advice, 
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AOT I. tane 8. 


KING BICHABD II. 


ACT I. 8mm a 


Whereto thy tongiw a jparty- verdict^ gave> 

‘ Why at our ji^ce seeia’st thou then to 
• lour? 335 

[[ &auni. Things sweet to taste prove in di- 
gestion sour. 

You uig’d me as a judge ; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father. 


O, had it been a stranger, not my child, 

To smooth* his fault I should have been more 
mild : 

A partial slander* sought I to avoid, 341 
And in the sentence my own life destroy’d. 
Alas, I look’d when some of you should say, 

I was too strict to make mine own away ; 



Oaim(. O, to what purpow doRt thou hoard thy wordi. 

That thoa rotunilit no greeting to thy friends?— (Act i. a 2S3. 904.) 


^But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue 
s Against my will to do myself this wrong. 

\ K. Rick'^ Cousin, farewell; — ^and, uncle, 
bid him so : 

Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 
[FUmrith. Exeunt King Richard and train 
Aifln, Cousin, farewell : what presence^ must 
not know, 249 

From where you do remain let paper show. 

> Party-verdiet, a ▼erdict in which he took pari 

> To mooth, to palliate. 

* A partial tiUmdor, i.$, a rsproaoh of parttality. 

* Prootneo, penonal interriewi. 


Mar, My lord, no leave take I ; for I will 
ride, 251 

As far as land will let me, by your side. 

Gaunt, 0, to what purpose dost thou hoard 
thy words, 

That thou retum’st no greeting to thy friends? 
Boling, I have too few to take my leave of 
you, 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe th’ abundant dolour of the heart 
\Qaunt,T!hj grief isbut thy absence fora time. ^ 
Boling, Joy absent^ grief is present for that? 
time. > 
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ACT 1. SoeiM 8. 


KING BICHARD II. 


ACT I. SodQe 4. 


QauinZ. What is six wintera ? they are quickly 
gone. 260 

Boling, To men in joy; but grief makes 
one hour ten. 

Oaunt, Call it a travel' that thou tak'st for 
pleasure. 

Boling, My heart will sigh when I miscall 
it so, 

Which finds it an enforced inlgrimage. 

^ Gaunt, The sullen passfige of thy weary 
^ steps 

? Esteem as foil, wherein thou art to set 
^The 2)reciou8 jewel of thy home-return. 

\ Boling, Nay, rather, every tedious stride I 
^ make 

'Will but remember me wliat a deal of world ^ 

< I wander from the jewels that I love. 270 
^Must I not serve a long a})prenticehood 
^To foreign passages ; and in the end, 
j; Having my freedom, ])oast of nothing else 
' But that I was a journe3rman to grief 1 ] 
Gaunt, All places that the eye of heaven 
visits 

4.1*6 to a wise man ])orts and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the king did banish thee, 279 
But thou the king : woe doth the heavier sit, 
Where it perceives it is but faixitly borne. 


say, — I sent thee forth to purchase ^ 
_onour, 

^Aiid not — the king exil’d tliee; or supjxose 
^Devouring i)estilence hangs in our aii-, 

< And thou art flying h) a fresher clime : 

^Look, vrhat thy soul holds deal, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou 
com’st : 

Suppose the singing-birds musicians. 

The grass whereon thou tread’st the presence^ 
strew*d, 269 


CGo, 
> 1 


The flowers fair ladies, and thy ste|)s no more 
Lilian a delightful measure or a d nice ; 2 
For gnarling^ sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light^ 


1 A travel, i.e, a Journey* there is probably some pun 
intended on the words trawl ami travail, 

< What a deal qf world, i.e what a long distance # 
9 Purehase, acquire. * Prewnee, presence-chamber. 
• Onarling, growling. 

< Sett it light, makes light of it. 
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iBoling, O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty ClUcasus'l 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appe&te * 

By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By tliiuking on fantastic ^ summer’s heat? 

O, no! the apprehension^ of the good 300 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lanceth not the sore. 
Gaunt, Come, come, my son, I ’ll bring® thee 
on thy way: 

Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 
Boling, Then, England’s ground, farewell; 
sweet soil, adieu; 

My mother, and my nurse, tliat bears me yet I 
Wliere’er I wander, boast of this I can, 308 
Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman. 

\Exefurd, 

t Scene IV. Coventry. A room in the King^t 
castle. 

Enter from one siile King Richard, Baoot,^ 
and Green; from the other the Duke of; 
Aumerlb. 

f 

K, Rich, We did obseiwe. — Cousin Aumerle, ^ 
How far brought you high Hereford on hisi 
way I J 

Aum, I brought high Hereford, if you call; 
him so, { 

But to the next highway, and there 1 left him. > 
K, Rich, And say, what store of parting; 

tears were slied? » / 

J um. Faith, none for me;^® excejH the north-^ 
east wind, / 

Whirh then blew bitterly against our faces, > 
Awak’d tln‘ 8leepin;>’ rheum, and so by cliance) 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. l 

K, Rich. What said our cousin when youj 
parted with him? 10 J 

dww*. “ Farewell J 
And, for“ my heart disdained that my tongue? 
Should so profane the word, th4t tauglA me^ 
craft < 

To counterfeit oppression of such grief, \ 

Tliat words seem’d buried in my sorrow’s grave. ^ 

’ Fantaetie, i.e, that exiata only in fancy. 

* Apprej^entUm, imagination. * Bring, accompany. 
For me, on my part For, becania. 



ACT 1. Beene A 


KING MCHAED IL 


ACT II. Beene 1. 


$ Marry, would the word “farewell” hwe 
5 lengthen’d Ifburs • 

/And added years to his short banishment, 

< He should have had a volume of “farewells 
{But since it would not> he had none of me. 

K, Hkh, He is our cousin, cousin; but ’tis 
doubt,^ 20 

(When time shall call him home from banish* 

{ ment, 

{ Whether our kinsman come to see his friends. 
^Ourself and Bushy, Bigot here, and Green, 
Observ’d his courtship to the common i)eople; 

] How he did seem to dive into their hearts 
'With humble and familiar couitesy; 

< What reverence he did throw a way on slaves; 

I Wooing poor ci’aftsmen witn the craft of 
/ smiles. 

And patient underbearing* of his fortune, 

' As 't were to banish their alfo(ts wdth him. 30 
« Off goes his bonnet to an oyster- wench; 

A brace of draymen ])id God speed him well, 

^ And had the tribute of his supple knee. 

With “Thanks, my countrymen, my loving 
friends;” 

^ As were our England in reversion hi.s, 

; And he our subjects’ next degree in Jiope. 

' Oreen. Well, he is gone; and with him go 
s these thoughts, — 

JNow for the rebels which stand out in Ire- 
^ land, — 

^Expedient* manage* mu.st be made, my liege, 
f Ere further leisure yield them further means 
) For their advantage and your highness* loss. 4i i 


K. Rich. We will ourself in person to this? 
war: 42 / 

And, for* our coffers, with too great a court \ 
And liberal laigess, are grown somewhat light, 
We are enforc’d to farm our ix^yal realm; 

The revenue whereof shall furnish us 
For our affairs in hand : if that come sliort, 
Our substitutes at home shall have blank char*^ 
ters; j 

Whereto, when they shall know what men are 
rich, 

They sh.'iJl subscribe them for large sums of 
gold, fiO 

And send them after to supply our wants; 

For we will make for Ireland presently. 

Kntcr Busiir. 

Bushy, what news? 

/Siiiihf/. Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, 
my Joixl, 

Siublenly tiikeii; and hath sent j)08t haste 
To entreat your majesty to visit him. 

A”, /lirh. Where lies he ( 

Rush;/. At Ely House. 

K. Rich. Now jait it, (hal, in the physician’s 
mind 

To help him to his grave immediately 1 00 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats { 
To deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. — { 

Come, gentlemen, let ’s all go visit him: < 

Pray God we may make haste, and come too^ 
late I { 

All, Amen. [ExeurU, 3 s 


ACT IL 


Scene I. London, A room in Elt/ Hoxise, 
Holhorn, 

John op Gaunt sick on couch; the Duke or 
York, Earl of Northumberland, and 
others standing hy him. 

Gaunt. Will the king come, that I may 
breathe my last 

In wholesome counsel to his dnstaid* youth? 

1 Douht. matter of doubt. > Undethearing^ enduring. 
* expeditious 

« Managty management ; settled plans. * For, because. 


York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with 
your breath; 3 

For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt. 0 , but they say the tongues of dying 
men 

Enforce attention like deep harmony: 

[Where words are scarce, they are seldom^ 
spent in vain, / 

For they breathe truth that breathe their| 
woiids in pain. { 

* Unstaid, fickle. 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING EICHARD IL 


ACT II. SoeM 1. 


<He that no more must say is listened more 
J Than they whom youth aiul ease liave taught 
^ toglose;^ 

More are men's ends mark’d than their lives 
before: 

The setting sun, and music at the close, ^ 
JAs the Last teste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
JWrit ill remeiiibraiice moi’e than things long 
i past:] 

Though Kicluird my life's counsel would not 
hear, 

My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear.^ 
VorL No; it is stopp'd with other flatt'ring 
sounds, 

As,* praises of his state: then there are found 
^Jjascivious metres, to whose venom sound 
jThe open ear of youth doth always listen; 20 
i Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

) Whose maimers still our taixly apish nation 
^ Limps after in Ime imitation. 

J Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity, — 
^So be it new, there 's no respect® how vile, — 
<That is not quickly buzz'd® into his ears?] 
Then all too late conies counsel to be heard. 
Where will doth mutiny with wit's reganl.^ 

?[[ Direct not him whose way himself will choose: 
rTis breath thou lack'st, and that breath wilt 
i thou lose. ] 30 

Oaunt. Methinks T am a pro]ihet new 
inspir’d. 

And thus, ex])iriiig, do foretell of him : 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last. 

For violent fires soon bum out themselves; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms 
i are short; 

<He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes; 

< With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder:] 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 


Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 
Tliis royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 4i 
Tliis other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 

This liappy breed of men, this little world; 


^ To glo», to flatter s Clooe, cadence, 

s Undomf his oar, make his oar no longer deaf. # 

4 Afanaoiely * Thtre V no rospoet, ie no one cares. 
4 Suss'd, whispered 

^ Wit's regard, the view of the intellect. 
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This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the^office^f a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a housS, 

Against the envy® of less happier lands; 

Tliis blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England, 50 

[This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, ^ 
Fear’d by® their breed and famous by® their^ 
birth. 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, — 
For Christian service and true chivaliy, — 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, [ 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's Son ; — \ 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear 
land, ] 

Dear for her reputation through tlie world. 

Is now leas’d out — I die pronouncing it — 

Like to a tenement, or pelting^® farm: so 

[England, bound in with the trium}>hant sea,< 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious J 
siege J 

Of watery Neptune, 's now bound in withj 
shame, ^ 

With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds :]> 
That England, that was wont to conquer 
others. 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life. 
How liappy then were my ensuing death ! 

Enter King Richard and Queen, Aumerle, 
Bushy, Green, Baoot, Ross, and Wil- 
loughby. 

Fork The king is come: deal mildly with 
his youth; « 

For young hot colts, being rag’d, do rage the 
more. 70 

Queen. How fares our noble uncle, Lan- 
caster? 

K. Rich. Wliat comfort, man? how is't with 
aged Gaunt? 

Gaunt. [ O, how that name befits my compo- > 
sition!^® \ 

Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being v>ld: 
Within me grief hath kept a te^ous fast; 

And who abstains from meat, that is not gaunt? 
For sleeping England long time have I watch'd; 

* Jj^vysmallce. * Syseon account o£ 

14 Pelting, paltry. u Rof^d, aggravated, provoked. 

1 * Composition, bodily etate. 



ACT II. Soeiia L 


KING WOHABD JL 


ACT II. SfliM 1. 


Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all 
gaunt : ^ 

^ The pleasure that some fathers feed upon, 79 
**Is my strict fast, — mean, my children’s looks; 
^ And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt: 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits^ nought but 
bonea 

AT. liicL Can sick men play so nicely* with 
their names? 

Gaunt, No, miseiy makes sport to mock 
itself : 

Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 

I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K. liirh. Should dying men flatter with 
^ those that live ? 

) Gaunt, No, no, men living flatter those that 
die. 

K. Rich, Thou, now a dying, sa/st thou 
^ flatter’st me. 90 

Gaunt, O, no! thou diesi, tliough I the 
sicker be. 

K. Rich, I am in hetolth, I breathe, and see 
thee ill. 

'' Gaunt, Now He that made me knows I see 
thee ill;] 

HI in myself to see, and in thee seeing ill. 

Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou liest in rejiutation sick; 

And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Committ’st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee: 

A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, lOO 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 

And yet,^incaged in so small a verge, 

^The waste is no whit lesser than thy land. ] 

O, had thy grandsirc, with a prophet’s eye. 
Seen how his son’s son should destroy his sons. 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy 
shame, 

Deposing thee before thou wert possess’d. 
Which art possess’d* now to depose thyself. 
^Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 

{It i^re a shame to let this land by lease; no 
{But for thyVorld enjoying but this land, 

{Is it not more than shame to shame it so?] 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king: 

1 Inhtrilt, posBesses, contains * Nicely, fancifully 
s Po$§ete% mad. poueued by a devil : there is a play 
Upon the word pcmmfd. 


Thy state of is bondslave to the ktvr; lu 
And thou— 

K, Rich, [Pinntingat Gaunt] A lunatic lean- 
witted fool, 

Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Darist with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood, 
With fuiy, from his native residence. 

Now, by my seat’s right royal majesty, 129 
Wert thou not brother to great Edwaid’s son,^ 
This tongue that runs so roundly* in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent 
shoulders. 

Gaunt, 0, spare me not, my brother Edward’s 
sou. 

For that I was his father Edward’s son ; — 

13 That blood already, like the pelican, ^ 

Hast thou tapp’d out, and drtinkenly carous’d: 
My brother (iloster, p’ain well-meaning soul, — 
Whom fair befal in heaven ’mongst happy 
souls ! — 

May ho a precedent and witness good iso 
That thou respect’st not’' spilling Edward’s* 
blood:] 

Join with the present sickness that I have; 
And thy unkindness lx$ like crooked age, 

To crop at once a too long wither’d flower. 

Live in thy shame, but die not shame with 
thee 1 

These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! — 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave: 

Love they* to live that love and honour have. 
[Gau7it is borne off on couch by Altenda/nts^ 
followed by Northumberland, 

K, Rich, And let them die that age and sul- 
lens have; 

For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 
York, Beseech your majesty, impute his 
words 141 

To wayward sickliness and age in him: 

He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry Duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K, Rich, Eight, you say true: as Hereford’s 
love, so his; 

As theirs, so mine; and all be as it is. 

« State cf law, legal status or condition. 
s Great Edward^e eon, i e, the Black Prince, Riobord'ii 
father. * JUmndly, without check. 

^ ReepeeCet not, heedest not 
4 Love they, i e. let them love. 
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ACT II. SMne 1. 


KING EICOSARD II. 


ACT a SotM 1. 


* Northumberland. 

Nwth My lieg<^ old Gaunt commends him 
to your majesty. U7 

JST. liich. What says he? 

Niyrth, Nay, nothing; all is said: 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument; 
Woids, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent 


York, Be York the next that must be bank* 
ruptso! e ^ 151 

Though death be poor, it ends a mortal 
woe. 

K, Rich, The ripest fruit first falls, and so 
doth he; 

His time is spent, our pilgrimage must be.^ 

So much for that — ^Now for our Irish wars: 



(savLrd Convey me to my body then to my gmte. 

Love they to Ine that love and honour have ■>(Aot ii 1 I.V, 188 ) 


We must supplant those ixiugh rug-headed* 
kerns,* 

Which live like venom, where no venom else, 
But only they have })rivilege to live. 

And for ^ these great affairs do ask some charge, 
Towards our assistance we do seize to us lao 
Tlie plate, coin, revenues, and movealilos, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess’d. 
[ York, How long shall I be patient? ah, 
how long 

Shall tender duty make me suffer wrong? 
^>Not Gloster’s death, nor Hereford’s banish- 
S ment, 

)Not Gaunt’s rebukes, nor England’s private 
) wrongs, 

>Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace. 
Have ever made me sour my patient cheek, 

1 Mutt be, is yet to come 
s Rug-headed, rough-headed. 

• Keme, light-armed foot-eoldlflrf 4 far, beoanie. 
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Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face . — ? 
I am the last of noble Edward’s sons, in? 
Of whom tliy father, Prince of Wales, was first: ? 
In war was never lion rag’d more fierce, ? 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, ? 
Than was that young and princely gentlemafi. \ 
His face thou bast, for even so look’d he, 
Accomplish’d with the number of thy hours; 
But when he frown’d, it was against the'( 
French, 

And not against his friends; his noble hand 179 
Did win what he did spend, and spent not that 
Which his triumphant father’s hand had won; 
His hands were guilty of no kindred blood. 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. ^ 

O Richard ! York is too far gone with grief, 

Or else he never would compare between. 

K, Rick, Why, uncle, what’s the matter?] 
York, O my liege. 

Pardon me, if you please; if not, I, pleas’d 
Not to be pardon’d, am content witl^ 




JUT£TL Bosdb 1. 


KING RICHARB 11. 


ACT n. Scene 1. 


Seek joxL to seize and gripe into your hands 199 
The royalties and^ghtaof banish'd Herefoi^? 
Is not GaunUlead, and doth not Hereford live? 
^(^Was not Gaunt just^ and is not Hany true? 
^IMd not the one deserve to have an heir? 

Sis not his heir a well-deserving son? 

^Take Hereford's rights away, and take from 
I Time 

^His charters and his oustomaiy rights; 

{Let not to-morrow, then, ensue ^ to-day; 

{Be not thyself; for how art thou a king 
/But by fair sequence and succession? 199 
)Now, afore God — God forbid I say tme ! — ] 
If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights, 
([Call in the letters patents that he hath 
} By his attorneys-general to sue 
ill is livery, and deny his offer’d homfige, ] 

You pluck a thousand dangers on your head, 
You lose a thousand well-disposed liearts, 

And prick^mytenderp<atienceto those thoughts 
Wliich honour and allegiance cannot think. 

/l, Rick, Think what you will, we seize into 
our hands 

His plate, his goods^ his money, and his lands. 
York, I '11 not be by the while : my liege, 
farewell : 2ii 

What will ensue hereof, there 's none can tell; 

; [ But by® bad courses may be understood 
' That their events can never fall out good. ] 

\E3ciJt. 

K. Rich. Go, Bushy, to the Earl of Wilt- 
shire straight : 

Bid him repair to us to Ely House 
To see* this business. To-morrow next 
We vrill for Ireland ; and 't is time, I trow : 
Ajid we create, in absence of ourself, 219 

Our uncle York lord governor of England ; 
For he is just, and always lov'd us well — 
Come on, our queen: to-morrow must we 
part; 

Be merry, for our time of stay is short. 

[Flourish. Exeunt King, Queen, Aumerle, 
Bushy, Oreen, and Bagot. 

Well, lords, the Duke of Lancaster 
is dead. * 

Ross. And living too; for now his son is 
duke. 

1 Bmue, follow. ^ Prick, ■pur, incite. 

* By, concerning. * To sec, to look to. 


Willo. Barely* in title, not in revenue. ( 

Forth. Richly in both, if justice had her( 
right ( 

Ross. My heart is great; but it must break; 
with silence, > 

Ere't be disburdenM witli a liberal* tongue* { 
FortL Nay, speak thy mind; and let him^ 
ne'er speak more 230 > 

That speaks thy words again to do thee harm! > 

’ Willo. Tends thdt thou'dst speak to the^ 
Duke of Hereford ? > 

If it be so, out with it boldly, man ; j 

Quick is mine ear to hear of good towiords^ 
him. > 

Ross. No good at all that I can do for him ; I 
Unless you call it good to pity him, j 

Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. ] ^ 

Forth. Now, afore Gf>d, ’tis shame such 
wrongs are borne 

[ Li him, a royal prince, and many moe ( 
Of noble blood in this declining land. ] 240$ 

The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers ; and w^hat they will inform, 
Merely in hate, 'gainst any of us all, 

That will the king severely prosecute 
'Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our 
heirs. 

J[^Ro8s. The commons hath he pill'd^ with^ 
grievous taxes, ( 

And lost tl)eir hearts: the nobles hath he^ 
fin'd f 

For ancient quarrels, and quite lost th^ir$ 
hearts. ^ 

Willo. And daily new exactions are devis'd, , 
As blanks,® benevolences, — I wot not what : 260 > 
Rut what, o' God's name, doth become of this?; 
Forth. Wars have not w^asted it, for warr'd^ 
he hath not, ^ 

But basely 3 rielded upon compromise ) 

That which his ancestors achiev’d with blows: $ 
More hath he spent in peace than they inj 
wars. j 

Ross. The Earl of Wiltshire hath the realm $ 
in farm. 2 ( 

Willo. The king 's grown bankrupt, like a 
broken man. 


• Barely, only. < Libcrai, free, unfettered. 

pillaged. 

* Blanks, promiaei to pay certain contrlbutiona, the 
amount being left in blank. 
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ACT n. Soaae 1. 


KING EICHAKD IL 


ACT n. fikwnft t. 


^orth, Beproach and dissolution hangeth 
o’er him. 

JloBB, He hath not money for these Irish 
wars, 26® 

His burthonoiis taxations notwithstanding, 
But by the robbing of the banish’d duke. 
North. His noble kinsman : most degenerate 
king! 

But, [lords, we hear this fearful tempest 
sing, 

> Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm*, 

^We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
jAnd yet we strike^ not, but securely ^ perish. 

^ Jioss. We see the very wreck that we must 

< suffer; 

^ And unavoided^ is the danger now, 

I For suffering so the causes of our wreck. 

< North. Not so;] even through the hollow 

eyes of death 270 

I spy life peering ; but I dare not say 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. 

Wtllo. Nay, let us share thy thoughts, as 
thou dost ours. 

Jiosi. Be confident to speak, Northumber- 
land : 

We three are but thyself ; and, sjieaking so. 
Thy words are but as thoughts ; therefore, be 
bold. 

North. Then thus: I have from Port le 
Blanc, a bay 

In Brittany, received intelligence 

I That Hariy Duke of Hereford, [Eainold Lord 
Cobhaiu, 

[The son of Eichard, Earl of Arundel] 280 
That late broke from the Duke of Exeter, 

His brother. Archbishop late of Canterbury, 
Sir Thomas Erpiiigham, Sir Thomas Eam- 
ston, 

John Norbuiy, Eobert Waterton, and Francis 
Coint, 

All these] well furnish’d by the Duke of 
Bretagne 

With eight tall ships, three thousand men of 
war. 

Are making hither with all due expedience,^ 
And shortly mean to touch our northern shore: 

1 Strifee, ie etnke or lower our laile. ^ 
t Seeurtly, i.e iu our false eecurity. ^ 
s (Tnavoided, unavoidable. 

^Jlgpedignct, es^dltion. 
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[Perhaps they had ere this, but that they/ 
stay® • ^ 289/ 

The first departing of the king for Ireland. J ^ 
If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 
[Imp out® our drooping country’s broken) 
wing, 

Eedeem from broking pawn^ the blemish'd s 
crown, s 

Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre’s gilt,s 
And make high majesty look like itself, ] > 

Away with me in post to Eavenspurg ; 

But if you faint,® as fearing to do so. 

Stay and be secret, and myself will go 
.Ross. To horse, to horse! urge doubts to 
them that fear. 

WtRo. Hold out my horse,® and I will first 
be tliere. [jElveu/it. aoo 

Scene II. J room in Windsor Castle. 

Enter Queen, Bushy, and Baoot. 

Bushy. Madam, your majesty is too much 
sad: 

You promis’d, when you parted with the king, 
To lay aside life-harming heaviness. 

And entertain^® a cheerful disposition.^* 

Queen. To please the king, I did ; to please 
myself, 

I cannot do it; yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 
Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richaid : yet again, methinks. 
Some unboiu sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb. 

Is coming to s ards me, and my inward soul 
With nothing trembles: at some thing it 
grieves, 12 

More than with parting from my lord the 
king. 

Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath twenty 
sh^ows, 

Which“ shows*® like grief itself, but is not so; 
[For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears,) 
Divides one thing entire to many objects ; ^ 

* Stay, await * Imp out raiwlr. 

' Broking pawn, the pawnbroker. 

* Faint, are faint-hearted. 

* ffold out my hone, if ray horse hold out. 

Entertain, maintain » Ihepoeition, mood, 
u IFhii^»each of which. i* Shows, looka 



AlDT II Swoe 2. 


KING RICHARD IL 


ACT II SoenttA 


p6iBpectfve8) which rightly' gaz’d upon More than your lord’s departure weep not ! 
Show nothing buticonfiftion, — ey’d a’wiy more ’s not seen ; 25 

D^/atinguish form : so your sweet majesty, 20 Or if it be, ’t is witli false sorrow’s eye, 
Looking awry upon your lord’s depai'ture, Which for things true weeps things ima^nary. 

Finds shapes of grief, more than himself, to It may be so; but yet my inward 

wail; soul 

Which, look’d on as it is, is nought but Persuades me it is otherwise ; howe’er it be, 
shadows I cannot but be sad ; so heavy sad, so 

Of what it is not] Then, thrice-gracious As, — though, on thinking, on no thought I 

queen, think, — 



Q\wn I cannot ))nt bo nacl — <A« t li 2 30 ) 


Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink 
X^Bushy, Tis nothing but coiiceiV “7 
cious lady. 

Qtieen. Tis nothing less:^ conceit is still 
i deriv’d 

sFrom some forefather grief; mine is not so, 
)For nothing hath begot my something giief ; 
Or soiqpthing hath the nothing that I grieve . 
’T is in reversion that 1 do possess ; 

But what it is, that is not yet known ; what 
I cannot name ; ’tis nameless woe, I wot ] 40 

1 RighOy, from the front. * Conceit, fancy 

•Tti noMng lett, f « It it anything but (that). 


Enter Green. 

Green. God save your majesty! and well 
met, gentlemen : 

I hope the king is not yet shipp’d for Ireland. 

Qu€f n. Why hop’st thou so i ’t is better hope 
he is; 

For his designs crave haste, his haste good 
hope; 

Then wherefore dost thou hope he is not 
shipp’d? 

Green. [That he, our hope, might have^ 
retir’d* his power, ^ 

4 RcUn'd, withdrawn 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 


KING BICHARD II. 


ACT U. ScMii 1 


^ And driven into despair an enemas hope, 
^Who strongly hath set footing in this land : 3 
The banished Bolingbroke rejjeals^ himself, 
And with uplifted arms is safe arriv’d 50 
At Raveiispurg. 

Queen. Now (iod in heaven forbid ! 

Oreen. Ah, madam, ’t is too true : and that 
is worse, — 

The IjouI Northumberhuid, his son young 
Henry Percy, 

The Loixls of Boss, Beaumond, and Wil- 
loughby, 

With all their powerful friends, are fled to 
him. 

Btuikif. Why have you not proclaim’d North- 
umberland, 

And all the rest revolted f notion, traitors? 
Oreen. We have : whereon the Earl of Wor- 
cester 

Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship. 
And all the household servants fled with him 
To Bolingbroke. 6i 

Quem. So, Green, thou art the midwife to 
my woe, 

And Bolingbroke my sorrow’s dismal heir : 
Now hath my soul brought forth her prcxligy. 
Anti 1, a gasping new-deliver’d mother. 

Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join’d. 
Bushy. Despair not, madam. 

Queen. Who shall hinder me? 

I will despair, and be at enmity 
With cozening hope : he is a flatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death, 7o 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life. 
Which false hope lingem^ in extremity. 

Green. Here comes the Duke of York. 
QtLeen, With signs of war about his aged 
neck: 

0, full of carefuP business are his looks! 
EtUer York. 

Uncle, for God’s sake, speak comfortable 
words. 

York. Should I do so, I should belie my 
thoughts : 

Comfort’s in heaven; and we are on the 
earth, ^ 

^ Bepeaitt recallB. a JUngenf csiuei to Huger. 

I Canfvl^ anxious. 


Where nothing lives but crosses, care, and 
grief. ^ ^ 

Your husband, he is gone to save far off, • so 
Wliilst others come to make him lose at home; 
Here am I left to underprop his land, 

Who, weak with age, cannot support myself: 
Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit 
made; 

Now shall he try his friends that flattered him. 

Enter a Senmit. 

Serv. My lord, your son was gone before I 
came. 

York. He was? — Why, so! — go all which 
way it will ! — 

The nobles they are fled, the commons cold. 
And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford’s side. — 
\To the Seri'antl Sirrah, get thee to Flashy, to 
my sister Gloster; 9o 

Bid her send me j)resently a thousand pound : 
Hold, take my ring. 

Berv. My lord, I had forgot 

To tt‘11 your lordship ; I came by to-day, and 
call’d there ; — 

But I shall grieve you to report the rest. 

York. Wliat is’t, knave? 

Serv. An hour before I came, the duchess 
died. 

York. God for his mercy! what a tide of 
woes 

Come rushing on this woeful land at once ! 

|[I know not what to do : I would to God, — lOO 
So my untruth* had not provok’d him to it, — 
The king h.id cut off mf head with ‘my 
brother®!* — 

What, are ciiere posts dispatch’d for Ire- 
land? — 

How shall we ’o for money for these wars? — 
Come, sister, — cousin, I would say, — ^pray, 
pardon me. — ] > 

[To the Servant] Go, feUow, get thee home, 
provide some carts. 

And bring away the armour that is there. 

[EsU )Serva7U. 

Gentlemen, will you go muster men?— If I 
know how or which way to order these affairs, 
thus disorderly thrust into my hands, never 

« So my untruth^ Ac., i.e inovlded that mf dlaloy- 
alty, Ac. * My brother's, ie. Oloiter^a 
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beltere me. Both are my kinsmen : — the one^ 
is mj sovereign, wh»m hdth my oath and duty 
Indsr defend ; the other, again, is my kinsman, 
whom the king hath wrong’d, whom oon- 
science and my kindred bids to right: well, 
somewhat we must do. \To the Q!iieen\ Come, 
cousin, I’ll dispose of you. — Gentlemen, go 
muster up your men, and meet me presently 
at Berkley. — I should to Flashy too : 120 

But time will not permit ; all is uneven. 

And every thing is left at six and seven.^ 

\Exeu.i\Z York and ^ueen, 

I The wind sits fair for news to go 

! to Ireland, 

But none returns. For us to levy power 
Proportionable to the enemy 
Is all impossible. 

Green, Besides, our nearness to the king in 
love 

Is near the liate of those love not the king. 

And that ’s the wavering commons ; 
for their love 

Lies in their purses ; whoso empties them iso 
^By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 
Bmky, Wherein the king stands generally 
condemn’d. 

Bagot If judgment lie in them, then so do 
we, 

Because we ever have been near the king. 
Green. Well, 

I will for refuge straight to Bristol castle : 

The Earl of Wiltshire is already there. 

Bushy, Thither will I with you ; for little 
^fhee^ 

The hateful copimons will perfoim for us, 
.Except like curs to tear us all to pieces, 
i Will you go ’long with ns? 140 

; Bagot. No; 

{I will to Ireland to his majesty. 

J Farewell : if heart’s presdges be not vain, 
jWe three here part that ne’er shall meet 
j again. 

; Bushy. That ’s as York thrives to beat back 
!! Bolmgbroke. 

\ Green. Alas, f^r duke ! the task he under- 
; takes 

:Is-Htiumb’rmg sands, and drinking oceans 
di 

^ At tta and sewn, in oonfuaioii. 1 Ojfiee, lervice. 


I Where one on his side fights, thousands will^ 
I fly. I47i 

Farewell at once,— for once, for all, and ever, > 
Bushy. Well, we may meet again. $ 

Bagot. I fear me, never. 

[JSxeu9a.f 

Scene III. The Wdds in Gloucestershire. 

Enter Bolinqbroke ami Northumberland, 
•with Forces. 

Boling. How far is it, my lord, to Berkley 
now? 

North. Believe me, noble lord, 

1 am a stranger here in Glostershire : 

These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, and uuikea them 'weari- 
some ; 

And yet your fair discoui'se hath [been as^ 
sugar, ; 

Making the hard way sweet and d^lect&ble. I 
But I bethink me what a weary way J 

From Ravenspurg to Cotswold will be found ’ 
In Boss and Willoughby, wanting your com-'' 
pany, 10 . 

Which, I protest, hath very] much beguil’d 
The tediousness and process’ of my travel : 
[But theirs is sweeten’d with the hope to 
have 

The present benefit whicli I possess ; ^ 

And hope to joy* is little less in joy < 

Than hope enjoyed: by this the weary lorrls ^ 
Shall make their way seem short; as mine hath^ 
done j 

By sight of what I have, your noble com|)any.] ' 
Boling. Of much less value is my com|)any 
Than your good words. — But who comes 
here? 

North. It is my son, young Harry Percy, 21 
Sent from my brother Worcester, whenceso- 
ever.® 

Enter Henry Percy. 

Harry, how fares your uncle? 

Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have 
leani’d his health of you. 

North. Wliy, is he not with the queen? 

• Proeess, long conne. « To joy. to enjoy 

* Whsneesoewr, i e from whatever place he may come. 
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Percy, No, my good lord ; he hath forsook 
the court, 

Broken his staff of office, and dispersed 
The househoM of the king. 

North, What was his reason ? 

He was not so resolv’d when last we sjiake. 

Percy, Because yj)ur lordsliip was pro- 
claimed traitor. ao 

But he, my lord, is gone to Eavenspurg, 

To offer service to the Duke of Hereford, 

And sent me o’er by Berkley, to discover 
Wliat i)ower the Duke of Yoik ha<l levied 
there; 

Then with direction to repair to Ttaveiispurg. 

North, Have you forgot the Duke of Here- 
ford, boy f 

Percy, No, my good lord, for that is not 
forgot 

Which ne’er I did remember: to my know- 
ledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. 

North. Then learn to know him now; this is 
the duke. 40 

Perry, My gracious lord, I tender you my 
service, 

Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young; 
Which elder days shiill rijien, and confirm 
To more apjiroved service and desert, 

Boling, I thank thee, gentle Percy; and be 
sure 

I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As ill a soul rememb ring my good friends; 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 

It shall be still thy true love’s recompense: 

My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus 
seals it &o 

North, How far is it to Berkley ? and what 
stir 

Keeps good old York there witli his men of 
war? 

Percy. There stands the cartle, by yon tuft 
of trees, 

Mann’d with three hundred men, as I have 
heard; 

And in it are the Lords of York, Berkley, and 
Seymour; 

None else of name and noble estimate. 

North, Here come the Lords of Ross and 
Willoughby, 

Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with hSste. 

30 


• Enter Ross md V^LLoiroHBT. 

Boling, Welcome, my lords. I wot your love 
pursues 

A banish’d traitor: all my treasury so 

Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, ^ more enrich’d, 
Shall be your love and labour’s recompense. 
Ro8x, Your presence makes us rich, most 
noble lord. 

WiUo, And far surmounts our labour to at- 
tain it. 

Boling. Evermore thanks, th’ exchequer of 
the poor; 

Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 
Stands for my bounty. — But who comes here? 

Enter Berkley. 

North, It is my Lonl of Berkley, as I guess. 
Berk, My Lord of Hereford, my message is 
To you — 

Boling, [Interrupting angrih/] My answer 
is — to Lancaster; 70 

And I am come to seek that name in England; 
And I must find tliat title in your tongue, 
Before I make reply to aught you say. 

Berk. Mistake me not, my lord; ’tis not my 
meaning 

To raze one title of your honour out: 

To you, my lord, I come, — wdiat lord you 
will, — 

From the most gracious regent of this land. 
The Duke of York, to know what pricks® 
you on 

To take advantage of the absent time,® ^ 

And fright our native peace with self- bom 
arms. 80 

Boling, I sliall not need transport my words 
by you, 

Here comes his grace in person. 

Enter York attended. 

My noble uncle ! [KneeU, 

York. Show me thy humble heart, and not 
thy knee, • 

Whose duty is deceivable* and false. 

Boling. My gracious uncle-— 

York, Tut, tut! graceme nograce, norundeme; 

1 Which, i e my treasury. s Pricki, spurs, 

s The absent time, i e. the time of the king’s ahsenoe. 

« Deeeivable, deceptive. 
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I am no traitor’s unde; that word — **grac6” • 
In an ungracious Aouthls but profane. 

Why have those banish’d and forbidden legs 
Bar’d once to touch a duat^ of England’s 
ground? di 

But then, more “why why have they dar’d 
to march 

So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 


Frighting her psAe-fac'd villages with war 04 
And ostentation of despised arms? 

[[Com’at thou because th’ anointed king is 
hence i 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind, 

And in my loyal bosom lies his power. 

Were I but now the lord of such hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt thy father, and myself, 



York Ihoa art a bani«h d man , and here art come. 
Before the expiration ul thj time ->(Act li 8 110, 111 ) 


Eescu’d the Black Prince, that young Mars of 
men, loi 

From forth the ranks of many thousand 
French, — 

O, then how quickly should this arm of mine. 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chdstise thee, 

^ And minister correction to thy fault ! 
i Bolilfg, My gracious uncle, let me know my 
^ fault: 

iOn what condition stand&f it and wherein? 

/ York, Even in condition of the worst degree, 
^In gross rebellion and detested treason. 2 


^Adu 8 t ,%0 a particle of dust 


Thou art a banish’d man; and here art come, 
Before the expiration of thy time, ill 

In braving^ arms against thy sovereign. 
Bohng, As I was banish’d, I was banish’d 
Hereford; 

But as I come, I come for^ Lancaster. 

And, noble uncle, I beseech your grace 
Look on my wrongs with an indifferent^ eye: 
You are my father, for methinks in you 
I see old Gaunt alive; 0, then, my father, 
Will you permit that I shall stand condemn’d 


* Braving^ defiant * 

4 ind^ersnt, importiaL 
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A Wftnd’ring vagabond ; my rights and royal- 
ties 130 

Pluck’d from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upstart unthrifts? Wherefore was I bom? 
If that my cousin king be King of England, 
It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 

You have a son, Aumerle, my noble cousin; 
<Had you fii'st died, and he been thus trod 
J down, 

^ He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 
^To rouse his wrongs^ and chase them to the 
bay.] 

I am deni’d to sue my livery here, 

And }et my letters- jiatents give me leave: iso 
My father’s goods are all distrain’d and sold, 
And these and all are all amiss employ’d. 
What woultl you have me do? I am a subject, 
And challenge law: attorneys are deni’d me; 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent 
North. The noble duke hatli been too much 
abus’d. 

Ro88. It stands your grace upon^ to do him 
right 

WUlo. Base men by his endowments are 
made great 

York. My lords of England, let me tell you 
this: — 140 

I have had feeling of my cousin’s wiongs, 

And labour’d all I could to do liim right; 

But in this kind to come, in braving^ arms, 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrong, — it may not be; 
And you, that do abet him in this kind. 
Cherish rebellion, and are rebels alL 
North. The noble duke hath sworn his com- 
ing is 

But for his own; and for the right of that 149 
We all have strongly sworn to give him aid ; 
And let him ne’er see joy that breaks that 
oath! 

York. Well, well, I see the issue of these 
arms: 

I cannot mend it, I must ne* ds confess. 
Because my power is weak and all ill left:^ 

I His virongs, those who wrong him 
> It stands your grace upon, %e it is your grace’s duty. 

* Braving, defiant 

* lU Uift, insufficiently provided with the neces^es of 
rar. 
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3^ut if I could, by Him that gave me Ufe» 

1 would attach^ you dll, and make you stoop 
Unto the sovereign mercy of the king ; 

But since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do remain as neuter. So, fare you well; 
Unless you please to enter in the castle, ise 
And there repose you for this night 
Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept: 
But we must win your grace to go with us 
To Bristol castle, which they say is held 
By Bushy, Bagot, and their complices,* 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth. 

Which I have sworn to weed and pluck away. 
York. It may be I will go with you : — but 
yet I ’ll pause; 

For I am loath to break our country’s lawa 169 
Nor friends nor foes, to me welcome you are: 
Things past redress are now with me past 
care. [Exeunt. 


f Scene IV. A camp in Wales. I 

Enter Salisbury and a Welsh Captain. 

Cap. My Lord of Salisbury, we have stay’d 
ten days, i 

And hardly kept our countrymen together, > 
And yet we hear no tidings from the king; > 
Theicfore we will disperse ourselves: farewell > 
Bal. Stay yet another day, thou trusty j 
Welshman: > 

The king reposeth all his confidence in thee. ^ 
Cap. ’T 18 thought the king is dead; we will^ 
not stay. J 

The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d,? 
And metec) 4 fright the fixed stars of heaven; ? 
The pale-fac'd moon looks bloody on the earth, > 
And lean-kok’d prophets whisper fearful? 

change; ii? 

Bich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap,? 
The one in fea ’ to lose what they enjoy, ? 

The other to enjoy by rage and war: ? 

These signs foreran the death or fall of kings. 
Faiwcll: our countiymen are gone and fled, ( 
As well assur’d Eichard their king is dead. ; 

[Exit. > 

Bal. Ah, Bichard, with the eyes of heavy ^ 
mind \ 

I see thy glory, like a shooting star, } 


9 Attach, arrest. 


f Ccmpliees, accompUoea 
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* Eall to the base earth from the firmament f ^ 
(Thy sun sets we<9)ing in the lowly west, 
'"Vjfitnessing^ storms to come, woe and unrest: 


Thy friends Sirefied, to wait upon thy foes; / 
And crossly^ to thy good all fortune goes. > 


ACT IIL 


[ SciENK 1. Bolingbrok^a camp at Bristol 


Entfir Bolingbroke, York, Northumber- 
LAWD, Ross, Percy, Willoughby, with 
Bushy, and Green, prisoiiers. 


Boling, Bring forth these men. — 

Busby and Green, I will not vex your souls — 
J Since presently your souls must part® your 
bodies — 

With too much urging* your pernicious lives, 
For ’t were no charity; yet, to wash your blood 
JFrom off my hands, here in the view of men, 
^1 will unfold some causes of your deatha 
j You have misled a prince, a royal king, 

< A happy ^ gentleman in blood and lineaments, 
( By you unhappied ® and disfigur’d clean : ^ lo 

You have, in manner,® with your sinful hours, 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him; 

< Broke the possession of a royal bed, 

j And stain’d the beauty of a fair queen’s cheeks 
^ With tears drawn from her eyes by your foul 

< wrongs. 

^Myself— a prince by fortune of my birth, 
jNear to the king in blood, and near in love, 

^ Till you did make him misinterpret me, — 


^Have stoop’d my neck under your injuries, 
^And sigh’d* my English breath in foreign 
{ clouds, 20 

/Eating the bitter bread of banishment; 
/Whilst you have fed upon my signories,® 

/ Dispark’d my parks, and fell’d my forest woods, 
?From my own windows torn my household 
/ coat,^® 

(Raz’d out my imprese,^* leaving me no sign, 
(Save men’s opinions and my living blood. 


1 foretellinfif. * Crossly y adversely. 

* Party quit 4 Urging^ dwelling upon 

< Happy, fortunate. 

* XTvhappiedy made unfortunate, mined. 

* Clean, completely. * In manner, j e In s manner. 

* Signoriss, manors. 

Household coat, the coat of arms emblazoned on the 
vbdowa n impress, a device with motto 

VOL, IV, 


To show the world I am a gentleman. I 

This and much more, much more than twice. 

all this, s 

Condemns you to the death. — See them de- 1 
livered { 

To execution and the hand of death. 30^^ 

Bmk}j, More welcome is the stroke of death ^ 
to me 

Than Bolingbroke to England. — Lords, fare-;’ 
well. ^ 

Green, My comfort is that heaven will take> 
our souls, f 

And pLague injustice with the pains of hell, i 
Boling, My Lord Noithiunberland, see them { 
dispatch’d. 

[Exeunt Northumberland and oth/ers^f 
with the prisoners, * 

Uncle, you say the queen is at your hou.se; ^ 
For God’s sake, fairly let her be entreated:^® ' 
Tell her I send to her ray kind commends;^® i 
Take special care my greetings be deliver’d. * 
Tot'L A gentleman of mine I liave dis-< 
l>atch’d 40 > 

With letters of your love to her at large.'* > 
Boling, Thanks, gentle uncle. — Come, vny? 
lords, away, t 

To fight with Glendower and his complices: ^ 
Awhile to work, and after'® lioliday. [Exeant^t, 

Scene II. The coast of Wales — a castle 
in view, 

Fl<yurish of trumpets. Enter King Richard, 
the Bishof of Carlisle, Aumerle, and Soir 
dierSy with colours, 

K, Rich, Barkloughly castle call you this at 
hand? 

Aum, Yea, my good lord. How brooks 
your grace the air, 

Hntreated, treated. Commends, greeting!. 

At large, expreaied at length. After, afterwards. 
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After late tossing on the breaking seas ? 8 

A. Rich, Needs must I like it well: I weep 
for joy 

To stand upon my kingdom once again. — 
Dear earth, X do sjilute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses* 
hoofs : 

As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in 
meeting, 


weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, lo 
And do thee favours with iqy royal hands. 
Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth. 
Nor with thy sweets comfdrt his ravenous 
sense; 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in ^eir way, 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with usurping steps do trample tiiee: 
Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies; 



Awn How biouks 3our grace the air, K BmK >eeilB inuBt I like it well I weep for j«y 

After late tosNing ou the bre akiug aeas ? To Rtaud upon my kingdom once again —(Act ill 8 8 6) 


And when they from thy bosom jiluck a flower, 
Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 20 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal* 
touch 

Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. — 
Mock not my senseless conjuration.^ lords: 
This earth shall liave a feeling, and thes<) stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul reliellion’s arma 
Car, Fear not, my lord: that Power that 
made you king 

Hath power to keep you king in spite of all. 
The means tliat heaven yields must be em- 
brac’d, 

S|^ And not neglected; else, if heaven would, 80 
<And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse,] 
The proffer’d means of succour and redress. 

1 Mortal, deadly 

8 My Mmlen eor^uration, t.e. my adjuration addreued 
to a aenieleBi thing (the earth). ^ 
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Aum, He means, my lord, that we are too 
remiss; 33 

Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security,® 
Grows strong and great in substance and^in 
power. ^ 

K, Rich, Oiscomfortable^ cousin! knowest 
thou not 

That when th^ searching eye of heaven is hid. 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad un- 
seen. 

In murders and in outrage bloody here; 40 

But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern jpnes, 
And darts his light through" eVry guilty 
hole. 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 

• Suurity, carelessneu 

« JHoeon^ortable, giviiig no comfort; discouraging. 
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The doak of night being pluck’d from off their 
backs, * 45 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at them- 
selves 1 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 
Who all this while hath revell’d in the night, 
Whilst we were wand’ring with the antiiKxles, 
Shall see us rising in our throne, the east, 50 
His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day. 

But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm^ from an anointed king; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord: 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d ^ 
To lift shrewd* steel against our golden crown, 
God for his Eichard hath in heavenly (lay oo 
A glorious angel: then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall, fur heaven still guards 
the right. 

Salisbury. 

W elcome, my lord : how far off lies your power ? 
Sa/. Nor near* nor farther off, my gracious 
lord, 

Tlxan this weak arm: discoinfoit guides my 
tongue, 

And bids me speak of nothing but desjiair. 

One day too late, I fear me, noble lonl,- 
Hath clouded all thy hapi)y days on earth: 

O, call back yesterday, bid time return, 

And thou shalt have twelve thousand fighting 
men ! ro 

To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, 
O’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy 
state: 

For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 
Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispers’d and fled. 
Aum. Comfort, my liege : why looks your 
grace so pale? ' 

K. Htc/i. But now the blood of twenty thou- | 
sand men i 

Did trifbnph in my face, and they are fled; I 
And, till so much blood thither come again, 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead? 

All souls that will be safe, fly from my side; so 

> TAe balm, i.e the conBecrated oil. 
s Prened, i.e impreBsed (for mlUtary Bervlce). 

< l^rewd, sharp. * ilTears nearer. 


For time hath set a blot upon my pride. si 
Jum, Comfort^ my liege; remember who 
you are. 

K, liich, I had forgot myself: am I not king? 
Awake, thou coward majesty ! thou sleepest 
Is not tlie king’s name twenty thousand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name I a puny subject strikes 
I At thy great glory. — Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king: are we not high? 
High be our thoughts: I know my uncle York 
Hath power enough to serve our turn. — 

But who comes here i 90 

Enter Scroop. 

/Stv'oo/). More health and happiness betide 
niy liege 

Than can my care-tun’d tongue deliver him I 
A\ EiiL Mine ear Ls oi)en and my heart 
prepaid: 

The worst is worldly loss thou canst unfold.* 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? why, ’t was my care; 
And i^h.it loss is it to be rid of care? 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he shall not be; if he serve Gofl, 

We ’ll serve Him too and be his fellow so: 99 
Revolt our subjects/ that we cannot mend; 
Tlu‘y break their faith to God as well as us; 
Cry woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay; 

The worst is death, and death will have his day. 
Scroop, Glad am I that your highness is so 
arm’d 

To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their 
shores, 

As if the world were all dissolv’d to tears, 

So high above his limits swells the rage 109 
Gf Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright steel and hearts harder than 
steel. 

White-beards have arm’d their thin and hair- 
less scalps 

Against thy majesty; boys, with women’s 
voices. 

Strive to speak big and clap their female joints 
In stiflT unwieldy arms against thy crown : 

Tliy very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 

* The wont, Ac. the wont (that) thou cauBt unfold Ib 
worldly loBa 
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Of double-fatal yew against thy state; 

Yea, distafi-wonieti manage rusty bills 
Against thy seat: bntJi young and old rebel, 
And all goes worse than 1 have power to tell 

A. Jiirfi, Too well, too well thou telPst a 
tale so ill. 121 

Where is the Earl of Wiltshire? where is 
Bagot? 

What is become of Bushy t where is Green? 
That they have let the dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with such peaceful steps? 
If we prevail, their heads shall i)ay for it : 

I warmiit they have made peace with Boling- 
broke. 

Scroop, Peace have they made with him in- 
deed, my lord. 

K, Rich. O villains, vipers, damn’d without 
redemption ! 

Bogs, easily won to fawn on any man 1 130 

Snakes, in my heart-blood warm’d, that sting 
my heart ! 

Three Judases, each one thrice woise than 
Judas! 

Would they make peace? temble hell make 
war 

Upon their s{K)tted souls for this offence ! 

Scroop. Sweet love, I see, changing his pro- 
?>«rty,i 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate : 
Again uncursc their souls; their peace is made 
With heads, and not with hands: those whom 
you curse 

Have felt the worst of death’s destroying 
wound, 

And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground. 

Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of 
Wiltshire dead ? i4i 

Scroop. Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their 
heads. 

Anm. Where is the duke my father with his 
power? 

A. Rich. No matter where; of comfort no 
man speak: 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Liet ’s choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so,— for what can we bequeath, 

1 Bisjfiqperty, itsnatuml quality.^ 
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Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands, our lives, mid allure Bolingbroke’s, 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that small modeF of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground. 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : — 
How some have been depos’d ; some slain in 
war; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have de- 
pos’d; 

Some ijoison’d by their wives ; some sleeping 

kill’d; 169 

All murder’d : — for wdthin the hollow crown 
Tliat rounds^ the mortal temples of a king 
Keejis Death liis court; and there the antic 
sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp. 
Allowing him a breath,^ a little scene. 

To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit,^ — 

As if this flesh, which walls aliout our life, 
Were brass impregnable; and humour’d thus, 
CVmes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and— farewell, 
king ! 170 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and 
blood 

With aoleiun reverence : throw away respect. 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, like yo\i feel want, 
Like you taste grief, need fiieiids : subjected 
thus, • 

How can you say to me, I am a king? 

Car. .My loixi, wise men ne’er sit and wail 
then’ woes, 

But presently® prevent the ways to wail. 179 
[To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, > 
Gives, in ; >ur weakness, strength unto your > 
foe; 

And so your follies fight against yourself. 

Fear, and be slain; no wr^rse can come to 
fight . ** 

And fight and die is death destroying death ; 

s Models mould, pattern. 

> Rmind8t surrounda. ^ A breath, a brief tima 
s Self attd vain conceit, i.e. vain Belf*conceil 
« Presently, immediately. 

^ To fight, » e. to you if you fight 



AOTUI Somm! 


KING EICHARD II 


ACT III Scene 9; 


JWhere^ fearing dying* pays death servde 
> breath. ] * iss 

*Jum, My father hath a jwwer; inquire of 
him, 

And learn to make a body of a limb 
A'. JltrA. Thou chid'st me well: — proud 
Bolmgbroke, I come 

To change blows with thee for our day of 
doom. 

This ague fit of fear is over-blown ; 190 

An easy task it is to win our own — 

Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his 
power > 

^ 1 ” Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be 

< sour. ] 

< Scroop, [| Men judge by the complexion of 

^ the sky 

5 The state and inclination of the d.iy . 

^ So may you by my dull and heavy eye, 

^ My tongue hath but a heaviei t de to say. ] 
I play the torturer, by small and smalF 
To lengthen out the worst that must be 
spoken . 109 

Your uncle Yoik is join’d with Bolingbioke, 
And all your noithein castles jielded up, 

And all your southei 11 gentlemen m <11 ms 
Upon his paity 

A". HicA, Thou hast said enough. — 
[ 7 b Au?ner/e] Beshiew tliee, cousin, which 
didst lead me foith 

Of* that sweet way I was in to desj)<ur * 

What say you now? what coinfoit have we 
now! 

By heaven, I ’ll lute him evei lastingly 
That bids me be of comfoit any more 
Go to Flint castle : there I ’ll jnne away ; 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woe obey. 210 
TL\t power I have, discharge , and let them 


go 

To ear® the land that hath some hope to grow, 
For I have none : — let no miin s])eak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum, My liege, one word. 

A'. • He does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his 
tongue. 


1 Where, whereas 

s Feanng dying, dying m a state of fear 
> Small and email, i e by little and little 
4(ir»outof <3V>eantotUL 


Discharge my followers : let them hence away, 



K Ruh let no man ipeok again 

To alter this, for counsel is but vain ~-(Act lii 9 219, 214 ) 

From Richard’s night to Bofingbroke’s fair 
day. [Eseunt^ 
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ACT III. Scene 3. 


KING EICHAED II. 


ACT in. Scena $ 


Scene III. Wales — hef<jre FlirU Castle, 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter Bolinobroke, 

York, Northumberland, Atte)ulants^ aind 

Forces. 

Boling. So that by this intelligence we 
learn 

The Welshmen are dispers’d, and Salisbury 
Is gone to meet the king, who lately landed. 
With some few jaivate friends, upon this 
coast. 

North. The news is very fair and good, my 
loixl: 

Eicliard not fai' from hence hath hid his head. 

York. It would beseem the Loixl Northum- 
berland 

To say “ King Eichard : ” — alack the lieavy day 
When such a sacred king should hide his 
head! 

North. Your grace mistakes me ; only to be 
brief, 

Left I his title out 

York. Tlie time hath been, lo 

Would you have been so brief with him, he 
would 

Have lieen so brief with you, to shorten you. 
For taking so the head,^ your whole head’s 
length. 

Boling. Mistake not, uncle, farther than 
you should. 

York. Take not, good cousin, farther than 
you should, 

Lest you mistake : the heavens are o’er your 
head. 

Boling. I know it, uncle, and dare Ji»»l op- 
pose 

Myself against their will.— But who comes 
hei’e? 

Enter Percy. 

What, Harry! welcome: will not this castle 
yield? 20 

Pei*cg. The castle royally is niann’d, my 
lord, 

Against thy entrance. 

Boling. Eoyally! 

Why, it contains no king? 

Percy. Yes, my good lord, j 

I Taking to the head, i e bo taking away RichtSd's 
chief title of king. 


' It doth contain a king; Kiim Eichaid lies 23 
Within the limits of yon lirne and stone : 

And with him are the Lord Aumerle, Lofd 
Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence ; who, I cannot learn. 

North. Belike^ it is the Bisbop of Carlisle. 
Boling. Noble lords, si 

Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle ; 
Through brazen trumpet send the breath of 
l>arle 

Into his ruin’d ears, and thus deliver:^ 

I Henry Bolingbroke 

On both his knees doth kiss King Eichard’s 
hand, 

I And sends allegiance and true faith of heart 
To his most royal pei'son ; hither come 
Even at his feet to lay my arms and power; 
Provided that my banishment repeal’d, 40 
And lands restor’d again, be freely granted: 

If not, 1 11 use th’ advantage of my ixiwer, 

I And l.iy the summer’s dust with showers of 
blood, 

I Riin’d from the wounds of slaughter’d Eng- 
I lishmen : 

The which, how far off from the mind of 
Bolingbroke 

It is, such crimson tempest should bedrench 
I The fresh green lap of fair King Eicliard’s 
I land, 

> My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 

1 Go, signify as much ; while here we march 
Upon the grassy car^iet of this plain. so 

[^Nortfunnheiland and others advameho 
the < astle with trumpeHs. 

Let’s march 'Without the noise of threafning* 
drum. 

That from this castle’s tatter’d* battlements 
Our fair appointments may be well perus’d. 
[Methinks King Eichard and myself should j 
meet / 

With no less terror than the elements ] 

Of fire and water, when their thund’ring shock ^ 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. ^ 
Be he the fire, I ’ll be the yielding water : 5 

The rage be his, whilst on the earth I rain | 
My waters ; on the earth, and not on him.]| do * 

> Belike, probably * Deliver, proclaim 
4 Tattei^d, broken. 
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ACT III. Soene 8. 


KING EICHAED II. 


ACT III Soane 8. 


March on, and mark King Eichard how h# 
looks. ♦ • 

Pafi€ wUhont^ and aiMwer mthin. Then a 
fiourUh. Enter on the milsy Knro Eichard, 
the Bishop of Carlisle, Aumerle, Scroop, 
and Salisburt. 

Ferc^. See, see, King Eichard doth himself 
appear, ^ 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east ; 

When he perceives the envious clouds are 
bent 

To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident.^ 

C York Yet looks he like a king : behold, 
his eye. 

As bright as is the eaglets, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty : alack, alack, for woe, 70 
S' That any harm should stain so fair a show!] 
K. Rich. [To Northumherland'\ We are 
amaz’d ; and thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 
Because we thought ourself thy lawful king ; 
And if we be, how dare thy joints forget 
To pay their awful duty to our presence? 

If we be not, show us the hand of Gotl 
That hath dismiss’d us from our stewardship ; 
For wtU we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre, so 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 

And though you think that all, as you have 
done, 

BTwtve tom their souls by turning them from us, 
And we are liarren and bereft of friends ; 

Yet know, — ^my master, God omnipotent, 

Is must’ring in his clouds on our liehalf 
Annies of pestilence; and they shall stnke 
Your children yet unborn and unbegot. 

That lift your vassal hands against my head, 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 90 
Tell Bolingbroke — for yond methinks he 
stands — 

That every st^de he makes upon my land 
Is dangerous treason ; he is come to ope 
The purple testament of bleeding war ; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace. 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 

1 Oeoident, west 


Shall ill become tiiie flower of England’s face,* 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 
North, fThe king of heaven forbid our lordJ 
the king loi ; 

Should so with civil and uncivil arms / 

Be rush’d upon ! No, thy thrice noble cousin] ^ 
Harry Bolingbroke •doth humbly kiss thy 
hand ; 

And by the honourable tomb he swears. 

That stands upon your royal grandsire’s bones, 
And by the royalties of both your bloods, — 
[Currents that spring from one most gracious^ 
head, — J 

And by tlie buried hand of warlike Gaunt, ^ 
And by the worth and honour of himself, no) 
Comprising all that may be sworn or sjiid, — ]' 
His coming hither liath no further scope 
I'han for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees ; 
Which on thy royal i)arty gi anted once, 

His glittering arms he will commend® to rust, 
His barbed steeds to stables, mid his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 

[Tliis swears he, as ho is a prince, is just; \ 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him.] I 20 s 
K, Rich. Northuml)erland, say, thus the 
king returns : 

His noble cousin is right welcome hither; 

And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomi)lish’d without contradiction : 
With all the gracious utterance thou hast 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commends.^ — 
[Northuniherfand and suit return to 
Bolinghrohe. 

[To Aurnerle'] We do debase ourselves, cousin, 
do we not, 

To look so poorly, and to speak so fair? 

Shall we call back Northumberland, and send 
Defiance to the traitor, and so die? iso 

Aum. No, good my lord; let’s fight with 
gentle words 

Till time lend friends, and friends their help- 
ful swords. 

K, Rich. O God! O God! that e’er this 
tongue of mine, 

> The /lower qf England^e faee^ x e the floweiy luiiace 
of Englfincl s Commend, give up 

« Comniende, greetings, coinpUineuts 
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ACT XII. Scene 8. 


KING EICHAED II. 


ACT III. Scene 3. 


l!hat laid the sentence of dread banishment 184 
On yon proud man, should take it off again 
With words of sooth 0 that I were as 
great 

As is my grief, or lesser than my name ! 

Or that I could foiget what I have been, 

Or not remember what I must be now ! 
^[SwelFst thou, proud heart? I’ll give thee 
< scope to beai^ 140 

, Since foes have scope to beat both thee and 
^ me.] 

Aum. Northumberland comes back from 
Bolingbroke. 

{Northumberland and suit again 
approach the castle walls, 

K, Rick What must the king do now? 
must he submit? 

The king shall do it: must he be depos’d? 

The king shall be contented : must he lose 
The name of king? o* God’s name, let it go : 

I *11 give my jewels for a set of beads, | 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

/[My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown, 

^ My figui^d goblets for a dish of woml, ] 150 

My sceptre for a palmer^s walking-staff, 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints, 

And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave ; — 

Or I ’ll be buried in the king’s highway. 

Some way of common trade, ^ where subjects’ 
feet 

May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head ; 
For on my heart they tread now whilst I live; 
And buried once, why not upon my head? — 
)[Aumerle, thou weep’st, my tender-hearted 
cousin I 160 

We’U make foul weather with despised tears; 
^Our siglis and they shall lodge^ the summer 
; corn, 

? And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

J Or shall we play the wantons with our woes, 

J And make some pretty match with shedding 
^ tears? 

5 As thus, to drop them still upon one place, 

^ Till they have fretted us^ a pair of graves 


1 Sooth, flattery. 

s Some way c/ eom^mn, tratk, i e. some road of much 
trsffle. 

» Lodge, lay; beat down flat {on the wind doea),^ 

4 Fretted ue, worn for ne 

40 


Within the earth; and, therein laid, — ^Therej 
lies * • 

Two kinsmen digg’d^ their graves with weep- 
ing eyes.” 

Would not this ill do well? — Well, well, I 
see ] 170 

I talk but idly, and you laugh at me. — 

{To Northxirnberland] Most mighty prince, 
my Lord Northumj^rland, 

What says King Bolingbroke ? will his majesty 
Give Eichard leave to live till Eichard die? 
You make a leg,® and Bolingbroke says ay. 

North, My lord, in the base court he doth 
attend 

To speak with you ; may it please you to come 
down. 

K, Rich. Down, down I come; like glis- 
t’ring Phaethon, 

Wanting the manage of ^ unruly jades. 

CIn the base court? Base court, where kings 
grow base, 180 

To come at tmitors’ calls and do them grace. 

In the base court? Comedown? Down, court! 
down, king ! 

For night-owls shriek where mounting larks 
should sing. {Exeanl from above, 

Boling, What says his majesty? 

North. Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him speak fondly,® like a frantic man :s 
Yet he is come. ] , 

Enter King Eichard and Attendants below, 

Boling, Stand all apart, 

And show fair duty to his majesty. 

{Hi kneds down. 

My gracioub lord, — 

K. Rich. Fair cousin, you debase your 
princely knee 190 

To make the base earth proud with kissing it; 
Me rather had'* my heart might feel your love 
Thau my unpleas’d eye see your courtesy. 

Up, cousin, up; — ^your heart is up, I know, 

Thus high at least {Touching his own head\ 
although your knee be low. * 

Boling, My gracious lord, I come but for 
mine own. 


4 Digffd^wYio digged 
• Make a Ug, i,e. make a bow, or curtsey. ^ 

’ Matutge o/, cootrol of. * Fondly, foolishly.' 
4 Me rather had, i,e. I had rather 



ACT III. Soene 8. 


KING EICHARD II. 


ACT III Seenai 


K. Rich, Your own y youw, and I anr 
jouTB, and all. 

Boling, So far be mine, my most redoubted 
lord, 

As my tnie service shall deserve your love. 

K, Rvck Well you deserve .—they well de- 
serve to have, 200 


That know the strongest and surest way to 
get — 201 

Uncle, give me your hand : nay, dry your e>es ; 
Tears show their love, but want tlieir remediea 
Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 
Tliough you are old enough to be my heir. 
What you will have, I ’ll give, and willing too; 



K Rich V iir oousm, }oa debaw > our pnnceb knc( 

To make th« baw earth proitcl with kissiug it — ( Vet in 3 190, 191 ) 


Yor do we must what force will h.i\ e us do. 
Set on^ towards London, — cousin, is it so? 
Boling, Yea, my good lord. 

K, RwL Then I must not say no. 

[Mouruh, EABunt, 

Scene IV. Langley, The Duke of Yor 1 (^s 
^ garden, 

EnJtar the Queen and two Ladm, 

Queen, What sport shall we devise here in 
this garden, 

To drive away the heavy thought of care? 


Lady, Max]<ini, we ’ll play at bowls. 

Queen ’T w ill make me think the world is 
full of mbs. 

And that my fortune runs against the bias. 
Lady Madam, v e ’ll dance 
Qiietn My legs can keep no measure m de- 
light, 

When my poor heart no measure keeps in 
gnef 

Therefore, no danemg, girl ; some other sport 
Lad^ Madam, we ’ll tell tales. lo 

Queen, Of sorrow or of joy? 

Lady, Of either, madam. 

Queen, Of neither, girl : 

For if of joy, being altogether wanting, 
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* Set on, lead forward. 


ACT Hit Soeno 4. 


KING EICHAED II. 


ACT 111. Soeiie 4. 


It doth remember me* the more of sorrow ; 14 
Or if of grief, being altogether had, 

It adds more sorrow to my want of joy : 

For what I have I need not to repeat ; 

And what I want, it boots not to complain.* 
Lady. Madam, 1 11 sing. 

(^en. ’T is well that thou hast cause ; 

But thou shouldst jdease me better, wouldst 
thou weep. 20 

Lady. I could weep, madam, would it do 
you good. 

(jjieen. And I could weep, would weeping 
do me good. 

And never boiTow any tear of thee. 

But, ladies, stay, here come the gardeners : 
Let ’a step into the sliadow of these trees. 

My wretchedness unto* a row of pins. 

They 11 talk of state ; for every one doth so 
Against a change ; woe is forerun with^ woe. 

Enter a (Jardener^ and two Smants. 

[fi^een and ladiee retire. 

Oard. Go, bind thou up yon dangling apri- 
cocks, 29 

Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight: 

\ [ Give some supportance* to the bending twigs. 

5 Go thou, and like an executioner, 

^Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 
f That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 

^ All must be even in our government. — ] 

You thus employ’d, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds, which without profit suck 
Tlie soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 
JSeru. Why should we, in the compass of a 
pale, 40 

Keep law and form and due pro])ortion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm state. 

When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds; her fairest flowers chok’d up. 
Her fruit-trees all unprun’d, her hedges ruin’d, 
Her knots* disorder’d and her wholesome 
herbs 

Swarming with caterpillars) 

1 Remember me, remind me. 

> To complain, to lament. 

*Unto, against. i.e. (I’ll wager) my wretchedness against 
a row of pins. ^ 

« WUh, by. 4 Supportanee, support 

* Knots, fancifully arranged flower-beds. 
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♦ Oard. Hold thy peace : 

He that hath suffer’cf this (Bsorder’d spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf^ 
The weeds that his bro^-spreading leaves did 
shelter, so 

That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck’d up root and all by Bolingbroke, 

I mean the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. 
Serv. What, are they dead? 

Oard. They are ; and Bolingbroke 

Hath seiz’d the wasteful king. — 0, what pity 
is it 

That he had not so trimm’d and dress’d his 
land 

As we this garden! £ We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit- 
trees, 

Lest, being over-proud in sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself: 60^ 
Had he done so to great and growing men, c 
They might have liv’d to bear, and he to^ 
tiiste ^ 

Their fruits of duty,] All superfluous bran-c 
ches 

We lop away, that bearing boughs may live : 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown. 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown 
down. 

Serv. What, think you then the king shall 
bo depos’d? 

Oard. Depress’d he is already, and depos’d 
’Tis doubt^ he will be: letters came last 
night 

To a dear friend of the good Duke of Yorlfs^ 
That tell black tidings. • 7i 

Queen. <). 1 am press’d to death through 
I want ot speaking ! [Coming forward. 

j Thou, — pauses, as if half-choked hy her 

I emotion^ 

Old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden. 
How dares 

Thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasing 
news? 

What Eve, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man? 

Why dost thou say King Eichard is depos’d? 
Dar’st thou, thou little better thing than 
earth. 


’ *Tie dottftf. {.e. no doubt 



ACT m. ScMkft 4. 


KING BICHARD IL 


ACT 111. Soeoa A 


IHvilie his downfall? Say, where, when, and •{ 
how, • • 

Caoilsil tbon by this ill tidings? speak, thou 
wretcL ^ 

Gari, Pardon me, madam: little joy have I 
To breathe this news ; yet what I say is true. 


King Richard, he is in the mighty hold ss 
Of Bolingbroke: their fortunes both are 
weighed : 

In your lord’s scale is nothing but himself, 
And some few vanities that make him light; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 



Queen. Say, where, when, and how, 

Oam'et thou by this ill tidings? speak, thou wretch.— (Act iii. 4. 79, H0.> 


Besides himself, are all the English peers, 
And with that ^ds he weighs King Richard 
down. 

Post you to London, and you ’ll find it so ; 90 
I speak no more than every one doth know. 

Queen, Nimble mischance, that art so light 
of foot, 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 

And am 1 last that knows it? O, thou think’st 
To serve me last, that I may longest keep 
Thy sorrow in my breast Come, ladies, go. 
To meet at London London’s king in woe. 
What, was I bom to this, that my sad look 
Should grace the triumph of great Boling- 
broke? 


Gardener, for telling me these news of woe, lOO 
Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never 
grow, 

[Ba^eunt Queen and Ladies, 
Qard, Poor queen ! so that thy state might 
l)e no wonse, 

I would my skill were subject to thy curse. — 
Here did she fall a tear ; here in this place 
I ’ll set a bank of me, sour herb of grace : 

Rue, e’en for ruth/ here shortly shall be 
seen 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 

\ExmnJt, 


1 RvSh, pity. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING EICHAED IL 


ACT IV. Soeoe 1. 


ACT 

Scene I. London, Westminster Hall, 

The Parliament nsseiMed, On the right side 
of the throne {whieh is empty) are the Lords 
hpiritaal; on the left,, the Lords Temporal; 
the Vomnions below. 

Entei' Boling BROKE, Aumerlb, Surrey, Nor- 
thumberland, Percy, Fitzwater, another 
Lord,, the Bishop oe Carlisle, the Abbot 
OP Westminster, and Attenda^vts, OJicers 
behind, with Bagot. 

; [ Boling. Call forth Bagot. 

^Now, Bagot, freely speak thy mind ; 

^ What thou dost know of noble GlosteFs death, 

^ Who wrought it with the king,' and who per- 
j form’d 

^The bloody office of bis timeless * end. 
t Bagot. Then set before my face the Lord 
i Aumerle. 

^ Boling. Cousin, stand forth, aiid look upon 
that man. 

Bagot. My Lord Aumerle, I know your 
daring tongue 

Scorns to unsay what once it hath deliver’d. 

In that dead time when Gloster’s death was 
plotted, 10 

Jl heard you say, Is not my arm of length, 
^That reacheth from the restful English court 
^ As far as Calais, to mine uncle’s head?” 

Amongst much other talk, that very time, 

I heard you say, that you had rather refuse 

The otfer of an hundred thousand crowns, 

I Than Bolingbroke’s return to England;^ 

Adding withal, how blest this land would be 
In this your cousin’s death. 

( Aum. Princ(?s and noble lords, 

^What answer shall 1 make to this base man? 

^ Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, 2i 
>On equal terms to give him chastisement? 
^Either I must, or have mine honour soil’d 
/With the attainder of his sland’rous lips. — 
/There is my gage, [Throwing down his glove\ 

/ the manual seal of death, 

> Wrought it with the king, i.e. worked upoi^he king’s 
xnind to bring it about. i Timeless, untimely. 

8 England, pronounced here as a trisyllable. 
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IV. 

That marks thee out for hell:.I say, thou lieBt,; 
And will maintain what thou hast said is fahie| 
In thy heart-blood, though being all too base ? 
To stain the temper of my knightly sword, t 
Boling. Bagot, forbear; thou shalt not take^ 
it up. 30/ 

Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the 
best * 

In all this presence that hath mov’d me so. 

Fitz. If that thy valour stand on* sympathy,* 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage to thine: 

[Throws down his glove. 
By that fair sun which shows me where thou 
stand’st, 

I heard thee say, and vauntingly thou spak’st it, i 
That thou weii; cause of noble Gloster’s death. S 
If thou deni’st it twenty times, thou best; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, ^ 
Wliere it was forged, with my rapier’s point 
Aum. Thou daPst not, coward, live to see 
that day. 4i ) 

Fitz. Now, by my soul, I would it were this| 
hour, 

Aum. Fitzwater, thou art damn’d to hell for> 
this. " } 

Percy. Aumerle, thou best; his honour is as/ 
true \ 

In this appeal as thou art all unjust; 

And that thou art so, there I throw my gage, 
[Throwing down his glove. 
To provvi it on thee to th* extremest poin'c' ) 
Of mortal breathing: seize it, If thou daPst / 
Atm. An if I do not, may my hands rot ofP, ^ 
And never brandish more revengeful steel 60/ 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe ! / 

Another ford. I task thee to the bke, for-^^ 
sworn Aumerle; I 

And spur thee on with full as many lies ' 
As may be holloa’d in thy treacherous ear ^ 
From sun to sun: there is my honour’s pawn;/ 
[Throwing down his glove, j 
Engage it to the trial, if thou daPst. < 

Aum. Who sets me* else? by heaVto, I’ll' 
throw at all: [Throws down his other glove, f 

* Stand on. Insist on. 

8 Sympathy, equality <of rankX 
8 Seta me, challengei me. 




act IV. earn 1. 


KING BICHAED IL 


ACT IV. Soero 1. 


I have a thousand spirits in one breast, 

To answer twenty thousafld such as yen. 
S^rre^, My Lord Fitzwater, I do remember 
well 60 

:The veiy time Aumerle and you did talk. 
FUz, T?i8 very true: you were in presence^ 
then; 

And you can witness with me this is true. 
Swrrey, As false, by heaven, as heaven it- 
self is true. 

Surrey, thou lie^st. 

Surrey, Dishonourable boy ! 

^That lie shall lie so heavy on my sword, 

That it shall render vengeance and revenge, 
TiU thou the lie-giver, and that lie, do lie 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s skull : 69 

In proof whereof, there is my honoui’’s pawn; 

[Throws down his glove. 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar’st. 

FUz, How fondly 2 dost thou spur a forward 
horse 1 

If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surrey in a wilderness. 

And spit upon him, whilst I say he lies, 

And lies, and lies: there is my bond of faith, 
To tie thee to my strong correction. 

As I intend to thrive in this new world, 
Aumerle is guilty of my true aj)peal : 

Besides, I heard the banish’d Norfolk say, so 
That thou, Aumerle, didst send two of thy 
men 

To execute the noble duke at Calais. 

Aum, Some honest Christian trust me with 
•a gage. 

That Norfolk Alies : here do I throw down 
this, [Throwing down his hood. 

If he may be repeal’d,® to try his honour. 
Boling, Tliese differences shall all rest under 
gage 

Till Norfolk be repeal’d : repeal’d he shall be. 
And, though mine enemy, restor’d again 
To all his lands and signories: when he’s re- 
turn’d, 

Against Aumerle we will enforce his trial. 90 
Car, That honourable day shall ne’er be 
seen. 

Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 


For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field. 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens; 
And toil’d with works of war, retir’d himself *5 
To Italy; and there at Venice gave S 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, \ 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, s 
Under whose colours he had fought so long. lOOS 
Boling, Why, bishop, is Norfolk dead? I 
Car, As surely as I live, my lord. I 

Boling, Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul 5 
to the bosom * > 

Of good old Abraham ! — Lords appellants, > 

Your difterences shall all rest under gage > 
Till we assign you to your days of trial. ] i 


Enter York, attended. 


York, Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to 
thee 

From plurne-pluck’d Richard; who with will- 
ing soul 

Adopts thee heir, and his high sceptre yields 
To the possession of thy royal hand: no 

Ascend his throne, descending now from him; 
And long live Henry, of that name the fourth! 


Boling, In God’s name, I’ll ascend the re- 
gal throne. [Takes his idace on the throne. 

[ Car, Marry, God forbid ! — I 

Worst in this royal presence may I speak, \ 
Yet best beseeming me to speak the truth, j 
Would God that any in this noble presence S 
Were enough noble to be upright judge 118^ 
Of noble Richard ! then true noblesse would \ 
Learn® him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 5 
What subject can give sentence on his king? > 
And who sits here that is not Richard’s sub- ; 


Thieves are not judg’d® but they are by to; 


Although apparent guilt be seen in them; 

And shall the figure of God’s majesty, 

His caphiin, steward, deputy-elect, 

.Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judg’d by subject and inferior breath, 

And he himself not present? O, forfend it,j 
God, j 

That, in a Christian climate,^ souls refin’d iso^ 


1 Jnprsaenee, Id the prefence-chamber. 

s Fondly^ foollihly. * Retired himself, withdrew. < Leam, teach, 

s JUpedl% leealled from baalahraent. * Judg’d, condemned. ^ Climate, region. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING EICHABD II 


act' TV. Soene 1. 


5 Should show so heinous, black, obscene^ a 
] deed ! 131 

il speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

^ Stirr’d up by God, thus boldly for his king. 
i My Lord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 
ps a foul traitor to pix)ud Hereford’s king; 
^And if you crown him, let me prophesy: 

^The blood of English shall manure the ground, 
/And future ages groan for this foul act; 

^ Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, 

\ And in this seat of peace tumultuous wars 140 
^ Shall kill with kin and kind with kind con- 
> found ; 

^Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny 
I Shall here inhabit, and tliis land be call’d 
<The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 
^O, if you raise this house against this house, 
i It will the woef ullest division prove 
/That ever fell upon this cursed earth. 

J Prevent, resist it, let it not be so, 

{Lest child, child’s children, cry against you 


{ “woe!” 

j North, Well have you argu’d, sir; and, for 


your pains. 


150 


iOf capital treason we arrest you here. — 
^My Lord of Westminster, be it your charge 

h ■ 


To keep him safely till his day of trial. — 


3 May it please you, lords, to grant the com- 


mons’ suit. 


> Boling, ] Fetch hither Kichard, that in com- 
mon view 

He may surrender; so we shall proceed 
Without suspicion. 

York, I will be his conduct.® [Exit, 
? [^Boling, Lords, you that here are under 
? our arrest, 

j Procure your sureties for your days of an- 
^ swer. — 

t[To Carlide] Little are we beholding® to your 

^ love, 160 

< And little look’d for at your helping hands. ] 


Re-enter York, with Bichard, and Officers 
hearing the crown and sceptre, 

K, Rich, Alack, why am I sent for to a 
king, 

Before I have siiook off the regal thoughts 


I OhsceiM, foul. 3 Cmduct^ conductor. 

’ D0Ao2di»£r:»beholden. 

4(J 


t Wherewith I rein’d? I hazdly yet have 
leam’d * lu 

To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my 
Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I well remember 
The favours* of these men; were they not 
mine? 

Did they not sometime cry “all hail I” to, 
me? 169 

[| So Judas did to Christ: but he, in twelve, > 
Found truth in all but one; I, in twelve thou-| 
sand, none. { 

God save the king! — Will no man say amen? ? 
Am I both priest and clerk? well tlien, amen, j 
God save the king! although I be not he; ( 
And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me. — 
To do what service am I sent for hither? 

York, To do that office of thine own good will 
Which tired maje.sty did make thee offer, — 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 180 

K, Rich, Give me the crown. [The crown is 
brought to Richard, who takes it in his 
hand, turning it upside down,} Here, 
cousin, seize the crown; 

On this side mj^ hand, and on that side yours 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owes® two buckets, filling one another, 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down, unseen and full of water: 
That bucket down and full of tears am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on 
high. 

Boling. I thought you had been williii^ to 
resign • 190 

K, Rich, My crown I am; but still my 
griefs arc mine: 

You may my glories and my state depose, 

But not my '^'riefs; still am I king of those. 

Boling, Part of your cares you give me with 
your crown. 

E, Rich, Your cares set up do not pluck my 
cares down. 

[ My care is loss of care, by old care done; S 
Your care is gain of care, by new care won: ] J 
The cares I give I have, though given away; 
They tend® the crown, yet still with me they 
stay. 

4 Favours, facei. * Otoes, owni. * Tend, 



ACT tv. jBome 1. 

Soimg. Are you contented to resign the 
crownt • t 200’ 

JT. RiiAn Ajf no; — no, ay; for I must 
nothing be; 

Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 

Now mark me, how I will undo myself : — 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 


ACT IV. Btime L 

The pride kmgljrsway from out my heart; 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm,* 
With mine own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
With mine own breath release all duty’s rites: 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear; 211 
My manors, rents, revenues I forego; 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny: 


KING BICHARD IL 



K. Jtiek. Here, cousin, seise the crown.—(Act iT. 1. 181.) 


Gk)d pardon alf oaths that are broke to me ! 
God keep all vows unbroke are made to thee! 
^[Make me, that nothing have, with nothing 
J griev’d, 

^And thou with all pleas’d, that hast all 
■I achiev’d ! ] 

Long mayst thou live in Richard’s seat to sit. 
And soon lie Richard in an earthly pit 1 219 

God save King Harry, unking’d Richard says, 
And send him ihany years of sunshine days! — 
What more remains? 

JVhrfA No more, but that you read 

These accusations, and these grievous crimes 
[Offering a paper. 
Committed by your person, and your followers, 


Against the state and profit of this land; 
That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily depos’d. 

K, Rich, Must 1 do so? and must I ravel 
out 

My weav’d-up folly ? Gentle Northumberland, 
If thy offences were upon record, 2S0 

Would it not shame thee in so fair a troop 
To read a lecture of them? If thou wouldst,* 
There shouldst thou find one heinous article, — 
Containing the deposing of a king, 

And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, — 

1 Balm, the holy oil of consecration, 
s If thou wouldst, i.e. wonldst read over a list of thy 
owndeedE 
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ACT IV. Some 1. 


KING RICHAEB 11. 


ACT IV. Seem 1. 


Mark’d with a blot, damn’d in the book of 
heaven: — 

{^Nay, all of you that stand and look upon, 
^Whilst that my wretchedness doth bait my- 
self,— 

S Though some of you with Pilate wash your 
\ hands 

^Showing an outward pity; yet you Pilates 240 
^Have here deliver’d me to my sour^ cross, 

^ And water cannot wash away your sin. ] 
A^orth. My lord, dispatch; read o’er these 
articles. 

A'. liich. Mine eyes are full of tears, I can- 
not see: 

And yet salt water blinds them not so much 
But they can see a sort^ of traitors here. 

Nay, if I turn mine eyes u[X)n myself, 

I find myself a traitor with the rest; 

For I have given here my soul’s consent 
T’ nndeck the pompous^ body of a king ; 250 

Made glory base and sovereignty a slave, 
Proud majesty a subject, sUte a peasant. 
North. My lord, — 

K. Rich. No lord of thine, thou haught,^ in- 
sulting man, 

Nome man’s lord ; I have no name, no title, — 
No, not that name w^w given me at the font, — 
But ’tis usurp’d: — alack the heavy day. 

That I have worn so many winters out, 

And know not now what name to call myself I 
O that I were a mockery king of snow, 260 
Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myself away in water-drops ! — 

Good king, great king, and yet not greatly 
good. 

An if my word be sterling yet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither straight, 

That it may show me what a face 1 have. 
Since it is bankrupt of his majesty, 

Boling. Go some of you and fetch a looking- 
glass. [Exit an Attendant. 

North. Bead o’er this paper, while the glass 
doth come. 

K. Rich. Fiend, thou tornient’st me ere I 
come to hell ! 270 

Boling. Urge it no more, my Lord North- 
umberland. 

1 Soar, bitter. > Sort, compnny. ^ 

• Pompow, stately. 4 Haught, haughty. 
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North. The commons will not then be 
isii’d. e % 2trs 

K. Rich. They shall be satisfi’d : I ’ll yead 
enough, 

When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that ’$ — my- 
self. 

Re-enter Attendant^ with a glass. 

Give me the glass, and therein will I read. — 
[Takes the glass and looks in U for a 
little time. 

No deeper wrinkles yet? hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds? — O flatt’ring 
glass, 

Like to my followers in prosperity, 280 

Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face 
Tliat every flay under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men? was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink? 
Was this the face that fac’d so many follies, 
And was at last out-fac’d by Bolingbroke? 

A brittle gloiy shineth in this face: 

As brittle as the glory is the face; 

[Dashes the glass against the ground. 
For there it is, crack’d in a hundred shivers.— 
Mark, silent king, the moral of this sport, 290 
How soon my sorrow hath destroy’d my face. 
Boling. The shadow of your sorrow hath 
destroy’d 

The shadow of your face, 

K. Rich, Say that again. 

Tlie shadow of my sorrow ! ha ! let ’s see« 

’T is very true, my grief lies a|l within; 

And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief. 

That swells with silence in the tortur’d soul; 
There lies the substance: and I thank thee, 
Icing, 

For thy great bounty, that not only giv’st 800 
Me cause to wail, but teachest me the way 
How to lament the cause. I ’ll beg one boon, 
And then be gone and trouble you no more. 
Shall 1 obtain it? 

Boling. Name it, my fair cousin. 

K. Rich. “Fair cousin?” I am greater than 
a king: 

For when I was a king, my flatterers 
Were then but subjects; being now a subjeetj; 



Apr IV. 8cm 1. 


ACT V. ^oeiM 1.' 


KING RICHARD 11. 


I tiave a king here to my flatterer. 

Being so great, I ^ve n<^need to beg. * 

Boling^ Yetaak. sio 

R, Rich. And shall I have? 

Boling, You shall. 

K, Rich, Then give me leave to go. 

Boling, Whither? 

K, Rich, Whither you will, so I were from 
your sights. 

Boling, Go, some of you convey him to the 
Tower. 

K, Rich, O, good! Anvey? conveyers^ are 
you all, 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. 

[E,veurU King Richard^ sonw Lords, 
and a Guard, 

Boling. On Wednesday next we solemnly 
set down 

Our coronation : lords, prepare yourselves. 320 


th4 Bishop ofCarlide,K 
ike Abbot of Westminster, and Aumerle, s 
Abbot. A woeful pageant have we here be-S 
held. 821 ) 

Oar, The woe’s to come; the children yet) 
unborn > 

Shall feel this day as sharp to them as thorn. \ 
A urn. You holy clergymen, is there no plot 5 
To rid the realm of this pernicious blot? | 
Abbot, My lord, 

Before I freely speak my mind herein. 

You shall not only take the sacrament 
To bury mine intents, but to effect 
Whatever I shall happen to devise. — 830 

I see your brows are full of discontent, ^ 

Your hearts of sorrow and your eyes of tears:; 
Come home with me to supper; I will lay ^ 

A plot shall show us all a meiry day. ] ^ 

[Kveunt, 


ACT V. 


Scene I. London. A street leading to 
the Tower. 

Enter Queen and Ladies. 

Queen. This way the king >vill come; this is 
the way 

To Julius Caesar’s ill-erected 2 tower. 

To whose flint bosom my condemned lord 
Is doom’d a prisoner by proud Bolingbroke: 
He?e let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting for her true king’s queen. — 
But soft, but see, or rather do not see. 

My fair rose wither: yet look up, behold. 

That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 9 
And wash him fresh again with true-love tears. 

Enter Richard and Guard. 

Ah, thou, the model where old Troy did stand, 
Thou map of honour, thou King Richard’s 
tomb, 

And not King Richard; thou most beauteous 
inn, 

i Conveyers, “to convey" often meant “ ^ steal;” so by 
conveyers he means thieves. 

. * lU^reeted, i.e, erected under evil auspices. 

VOL. IV. 


Why should hard-favour’d® grief be lodg’d in 
thee, , 14 

Wlieii triumph is become on alehouse guest? 
K. Rick. Join not with grief, fair woman, 
do not so, 

To make my end too sudden : learn, good soul, 
To think our former state a happy dream; 
From which awak’d, the truth of what we are 
Shows us but this: I am sworn brother, sweet, 
To grim Necessity, and he and I 21 

Will keep a league till death. [Hie thee toj 

Franco ) 

And cloister thee in some religious bouse: ? 

Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown, ? 
Which our profane hours here have stricken ^ 
down. 3 f 

Queen. What, is my Richard both in shape 
and mind 

Transform’d and weaken’d? hath Bolingbroke 
depos’d 

Thine intellect? hath he been in thy heart? 
The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, 

And vrounds the earth, if nothing else, with 
rage 30 


s Bardr/avour^d, ugly. 
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KING EICHARD 11. 


ACT V. Soliif 1. 


To be o*er-power*d;^ and wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod, 82 
And fawn on rage with bfiee humility. 

Which art a lion and a king of beaats? I 



K. jRkh. Good somotimo queon, prepare theo henoe for Freooe: 
Think 1 am dead.— (Act v. 1. 97, 38.) 


K, Ricfi, A king of beasts, indeed; if aught 
but beasts, 

I had been still a happy king of men. 

Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence 
for France: 

Think 1 am dead ; and that even here thou 
tak’st, 

1 To he o’er’pou>er% at bebtg overpowered. ^ 
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As from my death-bed, thy last living leave, 
in winter’s tedious mghts s^ by the fire 40 
With good old folks and let them tell thee tides 
Of woeful ages long ago betid;* 

And ere thou bid good night, to quit their 
griefs,* 

Tell thou the lamentable tale of me. 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds: 
[For why,^ the senseless brands will sym-J 
pathize* ( 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue*, \ 
And in compassion weep the fire out; S 

And some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black, S 
For the deposing of a rightful king. ] so* 

Etiter Northumberland mid others. 

North. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke 
is chang’d; 

You must to Pomfret, not unto the Tower. — 
And, madam, there is order tii’en for you; 
With all swift speed you must away to France. 
K. IHch. Noiiihumberland, thou ladder 
wherewithal 

Tl)e mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, 
The time shall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption: thou shalt think. 
Though he divide the realm and give thee half, 
It is too little, helping him to all;® 6i 

And he shall think that thou, which know’st 
the way 

To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again. 
Being ne’er so little urg’d, another way 
To pluck him headlong from the usui-ped 
throne. ^ 

fThe love of wicked men converts^ to fear; } 
That fear to hate; and hate turns one, or both, ? 
To w*orthy® danger and deserved death. ] 
North. My guilt be on my head, and there 
an end. 

Take leave, and part; for you must part forth- 
with. 70 

K. Rich. Doubly divorc’d ! — Bad men, you 
violate 

s Betid, passed. 

s To quit their grieve, i.e. to requite their grievous tales. 

* For why, because. 

s Sympathize, used here transitively. 

• Helping him to dU, i.e. seeing that you have helped 
him to all. ^ Converte, changes. • Worthy, merited. 



ACT V. Soene 1. 


KING RICHARD IL 


ACT V. 8o«im i'. 


A twofold marriage, — ’twixt my crown au<i 
me, • • 72 

And then betwixt me and my married wife. — 
Let me unkiss^ the oath ’twixt thee and 
me; 

And yet not for wdth a kiss ’t was made. — 
I [Part ns, Northumberland; I towards the 
north, 

J Where shivering cold and sickness pines^ the 
( clime; 

$My wife to France: frijm whence, set forth in 
pomp, 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 

Sent Iwick like Hallowmas or shortest of day.] 
Qiieen. And most we be divided? must we 
part? 81 

/i. Rich, Ay, hand from hand, my love, and 
lieart from heart. 


Queen, BanklT ua both, and send the king 
with me. » . 

North, That were some love, but little 
policy. 

Q^leen. Then whither he goes, thither let 
me go. 

K. Rick. So two, together weeping, make 
one woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 

[ Better far off than, near, be ne*er thej 
near.® 

Go, count thy way with sighs; I mine with 
groans. 

Qufc)}, So longest way shall have the longest^ 
moans. 90 ( 

K. Rich, Twice for one step I ’ll groan, thej 
way beiiig short, I 

And piece the way out with a heavy heart. ] 5 



Fori:. With alow but stately pace kept on his course. 

Whilst all tongues cried ** God save thee, Jlolfngbroke ! ’ —/Act r. 2. 10, 11.) 


Come, come, in wooing sorrow let ’s be brief, 
Since, wedding it, there is such length in 
grief: 

One kiss shall, stop our mouths, and dumbly 
part; 

Thus give I mine,^ and thus take I thy heart. 

[They kiss. 


Queen, Give me mine own again; ’twere no 
good part 

To take on me to keep and kill thy heart. 

[They kiss again. 

So, now I have mine own again, be goUe, 
That I may strive to kill it with a groan. 100 
K, Rixh, We make woe wanton with this 
fond delay: 

Once more, adieu; the rest let sorrow say. 

[Exeuni, 


^ rnKsf, unmake by a kisa. > Piim, makes waste. 
* The nearathe nearer. * Mine, i.e, my heart. 
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JLCT V. Scene 2. 


KING BICEABD IL 


ACT V, Scene 2, 


Scene IL A room in the Duke of York^s 
palace. 

Enter York and hie Duchess. 

Dmh. My Jord, you told me you would tell 
the rest^ 

When weeping made you break the story off, 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 

York, Where did I le.ave?' 

Duck, At that sad stop, my lord. 

Where rude misgovern’d liands from windows’ 
tops 

Threw dust and rubbish on King Bichard’s 
head. 

York, Then, as I said, the duke, great Bob 
ingbroke, — 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspiring rider seem’d to know, — 
With slow but stately pace kept on his course. 
Whilst all tongues ' cried “God save thee, 
Bolingbroke ! ” ii 

You would have thought the very windows 
simke. 

So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage, and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
“Jesu preserve thee! welcome, Bolingbroke!” 
Whilst he, from the one side to the other 
turning. 

Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed’s 
neck, 

Bespake them thus; — “I thank you, country- 
men:” 20 

And thus still doing, thus he pass’d along. 

Duck, Alack, poor Bichard ! where rode he 
the whilst ? 

York, As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 
After a well-grac’d actor leaves tlie stage, 

Are idly2 bent on him that enters next. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious; 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s 
eyes 

Did scowl on Bichard ; no man cried “ God 
save him ! ” 

No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head; so 
Wliich with such gentle sorrow he shook off, — 

Tg- 

* Idly^ careleuly. 


^is face still combating with team and smiles, 
The badges of his grJhf andPpatience,^ — 83 

That had not Gk>d, for some strong purpose, 
steel’d 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have 
melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

But heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm con- 
tents.* 

To Bolingbroke are we^ sworn subjects now, 
Whose state and honour I for aye allow. 40 
Dmli, Here comes my son Aumerle. 

York, Aumerle that was ; 

But that is lost for being Bichard’s friend, 
And, madam, you must call him Butland now: 

I am in parliament pledge for his tinth 
And lasting fealty to the new-made king. 

Enter Aumerle. 

DvAih, Welcome, my son : who are the vio- 
lets now 

That strew the green lap of the new-come 
spring? 

Aum, Madam, 1 know not, nor I greatly 
care not : 

God knows I had as lief® be none as one. 

York, Well, bear you well® in this new 
spring of time, 60 

Lest you be cropp’d before you come to prime. 
What news from Oxford? hold those justs 
and triumphs?^ 

Aum, For aught I know, my lord, they do. 
York, You will be there, I know. « 
Aum, If God prevent not, aj^; I suppose so. , 
York. What weal is that, that hangs without 
thy bosom? 

Yea, look’st thou paJe? let me see the writing. 
Aum, My lord, ’t is nothing. 

Yiyrk, 2io matter, then, who see it : 

I will be satisfied ; let me see the writing. 

Aum, I do beseech your grace to pardon me; 
It is a matter of small consequence, 6i 

Which for some reasons I would not have 
seen. 


8 Patieiicet pronounced aa a trisyllable. 

« Contents, plural for the singular content 
8 Bad as lief - would as soon. 

• Bear yora well, i,e, conduct yourself with prudence. 
’ Triumphs, tournaments. 


I Leave, leave off. 
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ACT T. SoeiM 2. 


ACT T. SkMne 2;, . 


KING KICfHARD II 


York Which fo| flom^reasons, sir, I meanP 
to see. 68 

I ftor, I fear, — 

Duck, What should you fear? 

T is nothing but some bond, that he is enter’d 
into 

For gay apparel ’gainst the triumph day. 


York Bound' to himself I what, doth he 
with a bond 

That he is bound to? -Wife, thou art a 
fool. — 

Boy, let me see the writing. 

Aum. Beseech you, pardon me; I may not 
show it » W 



Yorle. I will be eatlefied ; let mo see it, 1 eay.HAct y. 9. 71.) 


York I will be satisfied; let me see it, I say. 
\Hephick8 the document out of Aumerle' 8 
bo8omy and read8 it, 

Tre^onl foul treason 1 — ^Villain! traitor! slave! 
Duck Whatsis the matter, my lord? 73 
York Ho! who is within there? 

Enter a Servant, 

Saddle my horse. 

God for his mercy, what treachery is here! 
2>uck Why, what is it, my lord? 

York Give me my boots, I say ; saddle my 
horse. — [Exit Servant, 

Now, by mine honour, by my life, by my 
troth, 

I will appeach^ the villain. 

Dmk What is the matter? 

York Peace, foolish woman. 80 


Duck I will not peace,2 — What is the mat- 
ter, son? 81 

Aum, Good mother, be content; it is no 
more 

Than my poor life must answer. 

Dmh, Thy life answer ! 

York Bring me my boots : — I will unto the 
king. 

Re-enter Servant with boots. 

Duck Strike him,® Aumerle. — Poor boy, 
thou art amass’d. 

[To Servant] Hence, vifiain ! never more come 
in my sight. 

York Give me my boots, I say. 

[Exit Servant, 

Duck Why, York, what wilt thou do? 

Wilt thou not hide the trespass of thine own? 


1 Appeaeh, Inlonn against 


I Peace, i.e, keep peace. 3 Sim, i,e, the servant 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


KING EICHARD 11. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


Have we more sons? or are we like to have? 90 
Is not my teeming date ^ dmnk up with time? 
And wilt thou pluck my fair son from mine age, 
And rob me of a happy mother’s name ? 

Is he not like thee? is he not thine own? 

KorA Thou fond mad woman, 

Wilt thou conceal this dark conspiracy? 

A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacra- 
ment, 

[Strihn^ the docuitwU with his hatui. 
And interchangeably set down their hands. 

To kill the king at Oxford. 

Duck, He shall be none ; oo 

We’ll keep him here: then what is that to 
him? 

York, Away, fond woman ! were he twenty 
times my son, 

I would appeach* him. 

Duch, Hadst thou groan’d for him 

As I have done, thou wouldestbe more pitiful. 
But now I know thy mind; thou dost sus- 
pect 

That I have been disloyal to thy bed, 

And that he is a Ixisbird, not thy son : 

Sweet York, sweet husband, be not of that 
mind : 

He is as like thee as a man may be, 

Not like to me, nor any of my kin. 

And yet I love him. 

York, Make way, un^ily woman! no 

[Exit, 

Duck, After, Aumerle! mount thee upon 
his horse ; 

Spur post, and get before him to the king. 
And beg thy pardon ere he do accuse thee. 

I’ll not be long behind; though I b<^ old, 

I doubt not but to ride as fast as York : 

And never will I rise up from the ground 
Till Bolingbroke have pardon’d thee. Away, 
be gone ! [Exeu^it, 

[Scene III. Windsor, A room in the 
castle. 

Enter Bolingbroke, Percy, and other Lords, 

Boling, Can no man tell me of my unthrifty 
son? 


^is full three months since I did see 
last : — ^ ® . 

If any plague hang over us, ’t is he. 

I would to God, my lords, he might be found 
Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, { 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent,^ I 
With unrestrained loose companions, < 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes, I 
And beat our watch, and rob our passengers; ^ 
While he, young wanton and effeminate boy, \ 
Takes on the point of honour to support ii I 
So dissolute a crew. I 

Percy, My lord, some two days since I sawS 
the prince, > 

And told him of those triumphs held* atS 
Oxford. I 

Boling. And what said the gallant? ? 

Percy. His answer w’^as, — he would unto the 5 
stews. 

And from the common’st creature pluck a 
glove. 

And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. 
Boling. As dissolute as desperate; yet^ 

through both 20 J 

I see some sparkles of a better hope, < 

Which elder years may happily bring forth. — C 
But who comes here ? \ 


Enter Aumerle hastily. } 

Aum. Where is tlie king? \ 

Boling. What means ^ 

Om* cousin, that he stares and looks so wildly? K 
Aum, God save your grace! I do beseech^ 
your majesty, « i 

To have some conference with your grace ^ 
alone. I 

Boling. Withdraw yourselves, and lejive us> 
liere alone, [ExmnJt Percy and Lords, i 
What is the matter with our cousin now ? I 
Aum. For ever may my knees grow to the/ 
earth, sol 

My tongue cleave to the roof within my^ 
mouth, 

Unless a pardon ere I rise or speak. 

Boling, Intended or committed was 
fault? 


^ Teeming date, i.e. p^od of child-bearing 
^ Appeach, Inform affainci 
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B Frequent, used intransitively (only in this passage). 
* Held, to be held. 



ACT V. Soane 8. 


KING EICHABD 11. 


\ If on^ the first, how heinous e’er it be, u 
To win thy afterflove I*pardon thee. 

*Aum. liien give me leave that I may turn 
the key, 

JThat no man enter till my tale be done. 

^ Boling, Have thy desire. 

[Amierle risesy and loch the door. 
York. [ Withiv^ My liege, beware : look to 
thyself ; 

^Thou hast a traitor in thy presence there. 40 
( Boling, Villain, 1 ’1) make thee safe. 

( [Drawing, 

( Aum, Stay thy revengeful hand ; thou hast 
I no cause to fear. 

( York, [Wvihiiii\ Open the door, secure,^ fool- 
< hardy king : 

< Shall I, for love, speak treason to thy face? 
$Open the door, or I will break it open. 

] [Bolingbroke unlocks the doory and after- 
^ wards locks it again, 

I Enter York. 

I Boling. What is the matter, uncle? speak; 
Becover breath; tell us how nefir is danger, 
That we may arm us to encounter it. 

York, Peruse this writing here, and thou 
shalt know 

The treason that my haste forbids me show, so 
i Aum. Kemember, as thou read’st, thy pro- 
^ mise pass’d : 

I do repent me; read not my name there; 

My heart is not confederate with my hand. 
York. ’T was, villain, ere thy hand did set it 
down. — 

I tore it frorik the traitor’s bosom, king ; 

Fear, and not love, begets his penitence : 
Forget to pity him, lest thy pity prove 
A serpent that will sting thee to the heart 
Boling, O heinous, strong, and bold con- 
spiracy! — 

O loyal father of a treacherous son! 00 

Thou sheer,^ immaculate, and silver foun- 
tain, 

From whence this stream tlirough muddy pas- 
sages 

Hath held his current, and defil’d himself ! 

Thy overflow of good converts to bad, 

^And thy abundant goodness shaU excuse 


ACT V. 8080^ 8. 

This deadly btot m thy digressing* son. se^ 
York, Sashall my virtue be his vice’s bawd; ^ 
And -he shall spend mine honour with his? 

shame, ? 

As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold. / 



Aum. For ever may my knees ffrow to the earth. 
My tongue cleave to the root within my month. 
Unless a pardon era I rise or speak.— (Act v. 3. 80-33.) 


Mine honour lives when his dishonour dies, 70 
Or my sham’d life in his dishonour lies : 

Thou kill’st me in his life; giving him breath,; 
Tie traitor lives, the true man ’a put to death. ; 
DwA. [IVitAin] What ho, my liege! for; 
God’s sake, let me in. j 


1 Oft, at. * Secure, careless. • Sheer, pure. 


* Digressing, trani^gressitig. 
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ACT V. Scene 8. 


KING BICHABD II 


ACT V. Scene 8. 


^ Bolvnp. What shrill- voic’d suppliant makes 
this eager cry? W 

A woman, and thy aunt, 
great king ; ’t is L 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door : 

A beggar begs that never begged before. 
Boling, Our scene is alter’d from a serious 
thing, 

And now chang’d to “The Beggar and the 
King.” 80 

My dangerous cousin, let your mother in: 

I know she ’s come to pray for your foul sin. 
j {Aum/erU unlockB the door, 

J York. If thou do pardon, whosoever pray, 

5 More sins for this forgiveness prosper may. 
rrhis festei*’d joint cut off, the rest rest sound; 
^This let alone will all the rest confound.^ 

< Enter Duchess. 

{ Dock. O king, believe not this hard-hearted 
man! 

Love loving not itself, none other can. 

York. Thou frantic woman, wdiat dost thou 
J make here? 89 

j Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear? 

( Duch, Sweet York, be patient. — Hear me, 
gentle liege. [Kneels. 

Boling, Bise up, good aunt. 

JJiich, Not yet, I thee beseech: 

For ever will I walk upon my knees. 

And never see day that the happy sees, 

Till thou give joy; until thou bid me joy, 

By pardoning Butland, my transgressing boy. 
Aum, Unto® my mother’s prayers I bend my 
knee. 

York. Against them lx)th my true joints 
bended be. 

Ill mayst thou thrive, if thou grant any grace! 
Diwh, Pleads he in earnest? look upon his 
face; loo 

His eyes do dmp no tears, his prayers are jest; 
His words come from his mouth, ours from 
our breast: 

< He prays but faintly and would be denied ; 
jWe pray with heart and soul, and all beside: 
{His weary joints would gladly rise, I know; 

I Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they 
\ grow; 

• 

s UntOt in addiUoa to. 
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His prayers are full of false hypocrisy; 

Ours of true zeal and'deep i&tegrity. 

Our prayers do out-pray his; then let them 
have 

That mercy which true prayers ought to 
have. 110 ? 

Boling, Good aunt, stand up. ? 

Duck, Nay, do not say, “stand up; ’7 

Say “pardon” first, and afterwards “standi 
up.” ( 

An if I were thy nurse,vthy tongue to teach, < 

“Pardon” should be the first word of thyj 
speech. 

I never long’d to hear a word till now; s 

Say “ pardon,” king; let pity teach thee how; j 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet; ^ 
No word like “ pardon” for kings’ mouths soj 
meet. ^ 

York. Speak it in French, king; say, “par-J 
don-ne moy.”® ? 

Ihich. \To Dost thou teach pardon par- \ 

don to destroy? 120 S 

Ah, my sour^ husband, my hard-hearted lord,^ 
That set’st the word itself against the word! — > 
\To Bolinghrok^ Speak “pardon” as ’tis cur- 5 
rent in our land ; 

The chopping® French we do not understand. > 
Thine eye begins to speak; set thy tongue? 

there; ? 

Or in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear; / 
That hearing how our plaints and prayers do? 

pierce, ? 

Pity may move thee “ pardon” to rehearse. ? 
Boling, Good aunt, stand up. ^ I 

Ditch. I do no^sue to stand ;> 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 130< 

Boling. I paidon him, as God shall pardon^ 
me. \ 

Ditch. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee! ^ 
Yet am I sick for fear: speak it again; I 

Twice saying “pardon ” doth not pardon twain, | 
But makes one pardon strong. < 

Boling, With all my heart ^ 

1 pardon him. 

Ditch. A god on earth thou art 
Boling, But for our trusty brother-in-law, 
and the abbot, \ 


L Cni^ound, destroy. 


. * IToy, the old form of moi, pronounced so ai to rhyme 
with djestroy, t Smr, bitter. 

* Chopping, i.o. changing one meaning for the other. 



AOT V. 8tieii« 4. 


KING BICHABD IL 


ACT V. jSoeiM 6., 


With all the rest of that consorted crew, 
Destruction straiglt shall dog them at the 
•heels. — 

^’Good uncle, help to order ^ several powers 140 
<To Oxford, or where'er these traitors are: 
(They shall not live within this world, I swear, 
(But I will have them, if I once know where. 

5 Uncle, farewell: — and, cousin mine, adieu: 
Your mother well hath pray’d, and prove you 
true. 

DmL Come, my old ^n: I pray God make 
thee new. {Exmrvt, 

! Scene IV. Another room in the same. 

< Enter Sir Piers o/ Exton and a Servant. 

I Ejvton. Didst thou not mai'k the king, what 
^ words he spake. 

Have I no friend will^ rid me of tliis living 
} feai'?” 

^Was it not so? 

) Serv. These were his very words. 

) Ejcton. “Have I no friend?” quoth he: he 
) spake it twice, 

> And urg’d it^ twice together,— did he not? 

J Serv. He did. 

^ Exton. And speaking it, he wistly^ look’d 
X on me; 

5 As who should say, “ I would tliou wert the 
‘I man 

) That would divorce this terrorfrom my heart; ” 

( Meaning the king at Pomfret Come, let ’s go : 

( I am the king’s friend, and will rid* his foe. ii 
( ‘ [Exeunt. ] 

Scene V. Pomfret Castle. 

Enter King Eichard. 

K. Rich. 1 have been studying how I may 
compare 

This prison, where I live, unto the world: 

And, for because the world is populous. 

And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it;— yet I’ll hammer ’t out. 

My brain I’ll prove the female to my soul. 

My soul the father; and these two beget 

> To order, to manihaL s Witt, i.e. ivho wlU. 

* Urg^d it, laid atreas on It. 

^ Wietltf, eameatly. ( Bid, remove. 


A generation of l^-breediug* thoughts, 

And thesesamethoughtspeople this little world, 
In humours^ like the people of this world, lo 
For no thought is content £ The better sort , — I 
As thoughts of things divine, — ^are intermix’d? 



X. Rich. how these vain weak nalla 

May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, oiy ragged prison walla-HAot v. 0. ia-91.) 


With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word : 

As thus, “Come, little ones,” and then again, 
“ It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.” 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders; how these vain weak nails 

* StiB-breedinff, constantly breeding. 

’ Humours, dispositions. 
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ACT V. Soeno 5. 


KING RICHAED 11. 


ACT V. Scene 6. 


:May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 20 
:Qf this hard world, my ragged^ prison walls, 

! And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content flatter them- 
selves 

That they are not the first of fortune’s slaves, 
^^Nor shall not be the last; like silly beggars, 

5 Who, sitting in the stocks, refdge* their shame, 
^That" many have,* and others must sit there; 
I And in this thought they find a kind of ease, 

> Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
JOf such as have before endur’d the like. ] so 
Thus play 1, in one person, many jieople, 

And none contented: sometimes am 1 king; 
Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar. 
And so I am: then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king; 

Then am I king’d again: and by and by 
Think that I am unking’d by Boliiigbroke, 
<JAnd straight am nothing: [|but whate’er I 
^ am, 

$Nor I, nor any man that but man is so 

With nothing shall be pleas’d, till he be eas’d 
With being nothing. — Music do I hear? [Mitdc, 
Ha, ha! keep time; — how sour sweet music is. 
When time is broke, and no propoitioii kept I 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 

And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check® time broke in a disorder’d string; 
But, for the concord of my state arid time, 
Had not an ear to hear* my true time broke. 

I wasted time, and now doth time waste me; 
For now hath time made me his numbering 
clock: 50 

thoughts are minutes; and with sighs they 
jar® 

Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward 
watch, 

Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point. 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
Now, sir, the sound that tells wliat hour it is 
Are clamorous groans, which strike upon my 
heart. 

Which is the bell: so sighs, and tears, and 
groans, 

Show minutes, times, and hours: but my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 

1 rough. find a refuge for. 

* That, i.e. in the thought that. ^ Uatse, i.e. ftve sat 
A Check, rebuke. c Ja,r, tick. 


I While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the^ 
clock. * * 60 c 

This music mads me; let it sound no move; ^ 
For though it have holp madmen to their ^ 
wits, ^ 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad. c 
Yet blessing on liis heart that gives it me! ^ 
For ’t is a sign of love; and love to Richard \ 
Is a strange brooch^ in this all-hating world, 

Enter a Groom of the Stable, 

• 

Groom, Hail, royal prince I 
K, Rich, Thanks, noble peer; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 

What art thou? and how com’st thou hither. 
Where no man ever comes, but that sad® dog 
That brings me food to make misfortune live? 
Groom. I was a poor groom of thy stable, 
king, 72 

When thou wert king; who, travelling towards 
York, 

With much ado at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my sometimes® master’s face. 

O, how it yearn’d^® my heart, when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation-day, 

When Boliiigbroke rode on roan Barbary! 

That horse that thou so often hast bestrid, 

Tliat horse that I so carefully have dress’d! 80 
K. Rick, Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, 
gentle friend, 

How went he under him? 

Groom.. So proud as if he had disdain’d the 
ground. 

K. Rich So proud that Bolingbroke was on 
his back ! • 

That jade h:ith eat bread from my royal hand; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping 
him. 

Would he not stumble? would he not fall 
dc^wm, 

Since pride must have a fall, — and break the 
neck 

Of that proud man that did usurp his back? 
Forgiveness, horse ! why do I rail on thee, 90 
Since thou, created to be aw’d by man, 

Wast born to bear? I was not made a horse; 
And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, 

Y Brooch, an ornamenta) buckle worn in the hat. 

* Sad, grave. » Sometimes, formerly. 

It yearned, it grieved. 
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ACT V. Scene 6. 


KING BICHARD 11. 


ACT V. Scene 6. 


Sparr’d, gaird, and tir’d bj jauncing^ Boling- 
broke. * 04 

9 

Enter Keeper ^ mth a disk 

Keep. \To the Oroo 7 ii\ Fellow, give place; 

here is no longer stay. 

K, Rick, If thou love me, ’tie time thou 
wert away. 


Groom. What ihy tongue dares not, that my 
heart shall say. [Exit. 

Keep. My loi*d, will’t please you to fall to? 
K. Rich. Taste of it first, as thou art wont 
to do. ^ 

Keep. My lord, I dare not; Sir Piers of Ex- 
ton, wlio lately came from the king, commands 
the contrary. 



K. Rteh. Extnn, thy fterco band 

Hath with the king’s blou<l stain’d the king's own land.— (Act v, 5. 110, 111.) 


K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaster 
and thee ! los 

Patience is stale, and I am weary of it. 

[Heats the Keeper. 

Keep. Help, help, help ! 

Enter Exton and Servants^ armed. 

K. Rich. How now ! what means death in 
this rude assault? 

Villain, thy own hand yields thy death’s in- 
strument. 

[Snatching an axe from a Servant^ and 
killing him. 

1 Jaunoing, i.€. fretting the horse to make it prance. 


Go thou, and fill another room in hell. 

[lie kills another Servant. Then Exton 
strikes him down. 

That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire 
That staggers thus my person. — Exton, thy 
fierce hand iio 

Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s 
own land. — 

Mount, mount, my soul ! thy seat is up on high; 
Whilst my gross fiesh sinks downward, here 
to die. [Dies, 

Exton. As full of valour as of royal blood: ^ 
Both have I spill’d; — O, would the deed were? 
good! \ 
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ACT V. Scene 6. 


KING BICHAED 11. 


ACT V. Scene 6. 


^For now the devil, that told me I did well, • 
I Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. ii7 
^This dead king to the living king I *11 bear: — 
('Take hence the rest, and give them burial 
{ here. ] [Exeunt 

Scene VI. A room in Windsor Castle. 

Flourish. Enter Bolinobroke, York, with 
other Lords, and Attendants. 

Boling. Kind uncle York, the Latest news 
we hear 

Is that the rebels have consum’d with fire 
Our town of Cicester in Glostershire; 

But whether they l)e ta’en or slain we hear not. 

Enter Northumberland. 

Welcome, my lord: what is the news? 

North. First, to thy sacred state wish I all 
happiness. 

The next news is, — I have to London sent 
The heads of Sjilisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and 
Kent: 

The manner of their tiiking may appear 
At large discoursed in this fiaper here. lo 
Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for 
thy pains; 

And to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 
Enter Fitzwater. 

Fits. My lord, I have from Oxford sent to 
London 

The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet Seely, 

Two of the dangerous consorted trail oi^s 
That sought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. 
Boling. Tliy pains, Fitzwater, shall not be 
forgot; I 

Bight noble is thy merit, well I wot. 

C Percy, and the Bishop op Carlisle. 

Percg. The grand conspirator. Abbot of 
) Westminster, 

j ^ 

) With clog of conscience and sour melancholy, 
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Hath yielded up ]\jls bod;g^ to the grave; 21 > 
But here is Carlisle living, to abide > 

Thy kingly doom and sentence of his prfde. ^ 
Boling. Carlisle, this is your doom: — \ 

Choose out some secret place, some reverend^ 
room, > 

More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life;! 
So as thou liv’st in peace, die free from strife:! 
For though mine enemy thou hast ever been, j 
High sparks of honour in thee have I seen. |] { 

Enter Exton, with persons hearing a coffin. 

Exton. Great king, within this coffin I pre- 
sent 30 

Thy buried fear : herein all breathless lies 
The mightiest of thy greatest enemies, 

Bicluii'd of Bordeaux, by me hither brought. 
Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou 
hast wrought 

A deed of slander,^ with thy fatal hand, 

Upon my head and all this famous land. 

Exton. From your own mouth, my lord, did 
I this deed. 

Boling. They love not poison that do poison 
need. 

Nor do I thee: though I did wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 40 
The guilt of conscience take thou for thy labour. 
But neither my good word nor princely favour: 
With Cain go wander through the ^ades of 
night. 

And never show thy head by day nor light — 
Lords, I protest, ray soul is full of woe, ^ 

That blood should sprinkle me to make me 
grow • ^ 

Come, moun\ with me for that I do lament^ 
And put ou sullen* black incontinent:* 

I ’ll make a voyage to the Holy Land, 49 
To w.'ish this >)Iood off from my guilty hand: — 
March sadly after; grace my mournings here; 
In weeping over this untimely bier. [ExewtU, 

1 A deed qfelander, i.e. a deed which will give groimd 
for Blander against me. 

3 Sullen^ gloomy. > Inemtinent, immediately. 
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1. Richard II. was the second son of Edward, commonly 
called the Black Prince, the eldest son of Edward III. 
and Philippa or Philippine, daughter of William, Count 
of Hatnault. Edwanl the Black Prince married Joan, 
known as the Fair Maid of Kent, widow of Sir Thomas 
Holland, one of the original Twenty-five Knights of the 
Garter, and only daughter and heir of Edmund of Wood- 
«tock, Earl of Kent (who was beheaded In' 1830), the 
youngest son of Edward I., by his second wife, Margaret, 
the daughter of Philip III. and slater of Philip IV. of 


France. Hollnshcd says that Joan ** was also wife vnto 
the erle of Sallsburie, and diuorsed from him’* (vol. il. 
p. 676). She bore her husband two sons, Edward, who 
died at Bordeaux, when only seven years old, in 1372; and 
Richard, born at Bordeaux, .Tanuary 6th, 1366. On the 
** eight of June, being Trlnitie sundale" (according to 
Holinshed, vol. li. p. 703), the Black Prince died. Edward 
III. immediately made young Richard, then In his tenth 
year. Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester and Cornwall. 
The king survived his eldest son little more than a year, 
dying on June 2l8t, 1377. He had previously made the 
ambitious John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, governor of 
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€he kiogdoni. The people were very jealous of the influ- 
ence of this nobleman, and not without reason; for there • 
is little doubt that he tried all he could to induce the 
king to pass over the daughter of his elder brother. 
Lionel. Duke of Clarence, and to make him the next heir 
after Richard. 

The young king was crowned on July lOth, 1377; but 
It was not till twelve years afterwards, on May 8th. 1389, 
that he can be said to have begun to reign. In the in- 
terim his two uncles, the Duke of Lancaster, and Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, practically governed; 
though a Council of Twelve had been appointed by the 
Lords to hold the supreme power during the king’s 
minority. There is no doubt that much of the evil repu- 
tation which attaches to the reign of Richard II. is due 
to the grasping ambition and vindictive cruelty of his 
uncles. This play treats only of the events of the last 
two years of Richard's unhappy reign. The year before 
the play opens. 1397. the Duke of Gloucester had been 
murdered (see note 37); and. as Mr. Russell French re- 
marks in his Shakspeariana Genealogica. it was this 
“deed of crime which iu a great measure led the way 
to the complications, and final catastrophe, recorded 
in the drama" (p. 24). Richard was twice married; first, 
on January 14th, 1882, to Anne of Bohemia, known as 
The Good Queen Anne, daughter of Charles IV., Emperor 
of Germany. She died without issue on June 7tli, 1304. 

In November, 1396, he married Isabel, who w'as then in 
her tenth year. The date of King Richard’s death is 
generally fixed on the I4th February, 1400, St. Valentino’s 
day; but the exact date, and the manner of it, are both 
uncertain (see note 317). 

8. John of Gaunt (or Ghent), so called from the town 
in which he was horn, in 1340, Duke of Lancaster, was 
the fourth son of Edward III. The first mention we find 
of him ill history is as accompanying his father-in-law, 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and his brother Lionel, in the 
fleet which was prepared for the purpose of attacking 
the coast of Normandy In 1355. Next we find him, as 
Earl of Richmond, accompanying his father to Calais in 
the Michaelmas of the same year. Holinshed (vol. it. p. 
656) says: “This yeare also, about Michaelmasse, the 
king hauing summoned an armie to he readie at Sand- 
wich, passed ouer to Calis with the same. There went 
oner with him his two sounes, Lioriell of Antwerp earle 
of Vlster, and John of Gant earle of Richmond." In 
May, 1359, he married his cousin, the Lady Blanch, daugh- 
ter of Henry. Duke of Lancaster, at Reading, having ob- 
tained a dispensation from the pope. In the same year 
he distinguished himself, in the company of his father 
and his brothers, Lionel and Edmund, at some “ solenine 
iusts enterprised at London" (Holinshed, vol. il. p. 671). 

At this time he was still known as Karl of Richmond; 
but on the death of his father-in-law Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, in 1361, he succeeded to his titles of Earl of 
Derby and Duke of Lancaster. He accompanied the 
Black Prince in his expedition into Spain in 1367, and 
commanded the first division of his army. He was sent 
by his father in 1369 in command of an army into France 
to oppose the Duke of Burgundy. In 1370 his wife Blipch 
died. In the same year ho took part in the siege of 


Limoges; and was left Governor of Aquitaine by the 
Black Prince during ^is visi^to England. In 1872 he 
married Constance, eldest daughter of Peter the Cruel, 
King of Castile; his brother Edmudd, ‘ISSarl of Cam- 
bridge, marrying her sister Isabel about the same time. 
Shortly after this maiTiage he returned to England, and 
assumed the title of King of Castile iu right of his wife. 
In July, 1373, he was again sent over to Calais with an 
army. He reached Bordeaux at Christmas in the same 
year, when peace was concluded; and in July, the follow, 
ing year, he returned to England. He was one of the 
commissioners appointed to arrange a treaty of peace 
with France on behalf of the King of England at Bruges, 
1375. In 1376 the Uuuse^if CoiniiMuis made a complaint 
against the Duke of Lancaster, Lord Latymer, Alice Per- 
rers, and others; and they all appear to have been ban- 
ished the court; but, after the death of the Black Prince, 
in June of the same year, they were recalled to court; 
and the Duke of Lancaster being appointed Governor of 
the Realm, continued so till the end of his father’s reign. 
Having taken Wicliff under his protection, he supported 
him in his trial before the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the next year, 1377. In the course of the trial he ad- 
dressed a very rude speech to Courtenay. Bishop of 
London ; the people took the bishop’s pail:, attacked the 
duke's palace in the Savoy, raversed his arms, as if he 
had been a traitor, and would have killed him if they 
could have caught him. John of Gaunt did not forget 
this insult; and for sonio time there was ill blood between 
him and the citizens of London. The dispute between 
them was put an end to by tbe young king Richard, in 
1377. In 1394, Constance, the second wife of John of 
Gaunt, died about the same time that the Good Queen 
Anno died, and also the wife of Henry Bolingbroke. In 
1396 the duke married Catherine Swynford, “ widow of 
Sir Otes Swynford, and eldest daughter and co-hefr of 
Sir Payn Roet, Knight, Guionne King atArms" (French, 
p. 25). The marriage gave great olfence, as she had lived 
with him as his mistress. 'The children he had by hep 
before his marriage were legitimatized under the name of 
Beaufort, one of the duke's castles In Anjou, where they 
were born. “Time-honoured" John of Gaunt searus to 
have maintained ttie chief power in the kingdom for the 
first twenty years of his nephew’s rfign. In 1300 ho had 
been made Duke of Aquitaine. After the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester, in 1397; the Duke of Lancaster and 
bis brother, the Duke of York, assembled on army of their 
dependants with the intention of revenging their bro- 
ther’s death; but thr v were reconciled to the king before 
any collision could take place. The banishment of Bol- 
ingbroke in 1898 showed that the king did not forget his 
grudge against his uncle; and how little good feeling he 
bore him was further manifested by the unjustifiable 
seizure of his goods immediately after his death, which 
took place at the Bishop of Ely’s place in Holbom ehriy 
in the following year, 1899. John of Gaunt was the 
friend and patron of Chaucer, whoso wife was a sister of 
Catherine Swynford. 

8. Edmund of Lanolet (bo called from his birthplace, 
Langley, near Bt Albans), Duke of York, the' fifth son of 
Edward III., was bom in 1841. He “married fint Isabel, 
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youngest daughter of Peter the Cruel, King of Castile and 
Leon, by whom be biul on| daugh^r, Constance, married 
to Thomas le. Despencer, J^l of Oloncester, who is the 
‘Spencer* mentiohed in act iv. sc. 6. beheaded for hla 
adherence to King lUchard ; the two sons of Edmund of 
Langley’s first marriage were, Edward, who is the 
'Aomerle* of this play, and Ktchard of Coniugsburg. who 
is the *Earl of Cambridge* in King Henry V., and who 
married Anne Mortimer** (French, p. 23). She was the 
sister of Edmund Mortimer, the rightful heir to the 
crown after the death of Kichard II. Edmund of Langley 
was known in early youth as the Earl of Cambridge, and 
was created Duke of York in 1385. In history, his charac- 
ter is generally ^presented as |jhat of a man of indolent 
nature, fond of the chase, and of an easy disposition. 
MalonequotesHardyng'sChronicle(MS. Harleian, No. 661, 
Fol. 147): 

That Edmonde, hiKht o/ luinglry^ of good chere 
Giede and mery, and of his owne ay lived 
Withoutyn wronge, as chroniclers iiave breved. 

When al lordes, went to counsels :iiul pariciiient. 

He woldc to huntes <ind also to hawkynge. 

— Var, Ed. vol. xvi. p. 47. 

Daniel thus describes him: 

I^ngley; whose iiidd Teinperatciiess 
Did tend unto a calmer Quietness. 

—Civil War. bk, i. st. xxv. 

Ill the Egerton MS. play (act ii.) Richard first calls him 
(Reprint, p. 23): 

The counterfeit relenting duke of york. 

Rut shortly afterwards (p. 25) he speaks of him thus : 

But Yorke is gentle, inyld and generous. 

Bearing in mind the development of York's character in 
Shakespeare’s play, the inconsistency of the two passages 
just quoted is worth noticing. At the accession of Henry 
I V. he retired to his palace at King’s Langley, and died in 
1402: 

4. Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford. Henry of 
Bolingbroke (so called from his birthplace, Boliiigliroke 
Castle In Lincolnshire), son of John of Gaunt by Blanch, 
daughter of Henry, Duke of Lancaster. He was born in 
1366, and was therefore of the same age as King Richard. 
It apjlbars that they were rivals in childhood as through 
life. French says (f^26) ‘'Richard accused his cousin 
ot having drawn sword upon him even in his queen’s 
chamber, and Bolingbroke told the king that the people 
believed him to be the son of a priest, and not of the 
Black Prince.” (See note 275.) He was created Earl of 
Derby by Richard IT., in 1385, and Duke of Hereford in 
1397. He married, in 1385, Mary, daughter and co-heiress 
of Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford. He was one of 
the five lords appellant in 1387. 

5. Edward Plantagenet, eldest son of the Duke of 
York, was created Earl of Rutland in 1386, and Duke of 
Aumerle (Albemarle)^n 1397. He appears to have been 
always plotting and intriguing against some one or other. 
He took a very prominent part in the overthrow of the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1397, and was, indeed, suspected of 
being implicated in the murder of that nobleman. He ac- 
companied King Richard In his unfortunate expedition to 
Ireland in 1899; and it was owing to his urgent persua- 
sions that the king delayed crossing over to England im- 


I mediately he received the %ew8 of Bolingbroke’s landing 
• at Ravenspur. Ibe confluence of this delay was that, 
after waiting a fortnight, the army collected at Conway for 
the king diabaiided, when all hopes of Richard saving his 
crown were destroyed (see note 187). Aumerle was, how- 
ever. soon plotthig against Bolingbroke. He was degraded 
by Henry IV. to his former rank of Earl of Rutland; but 
was subsetiuently restored to favour and succeeded his 
father as Duke of York, under which name he will be 
found among the Dramatis Persome of Henry V. He was 
killed at the battle ot Agincourt in 1415. On the occasion 
of the lists held at Coventry for the decision of the appeal 
between Bolingbroke and Noi'folk, Aumerle was acting 
as Lord High Constable. 

6. Thomas Mowbray, created Earl of Nottingham, 1383, 
and Duke of Norfolk, 1897, in virtue of his descent from 
Edward the First's younger son, Thomas of Brothertou, 
Earl of Norfolk, l*:arl Marshal of England. His grand- 
father, John do Mowbray, married the Lady Joan Plan- 
tagenet, daughter of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, and sister 
of the first wife of John of Gaunt. His father, the fourth 
Lord Mowbray, married Elizabeth Segravo, only daugh- 
ter and heir of John, Lrird Segrave, by his wife, Margaret 
Plantagenet, Dticliess of Norfolk, the eldest daughter of 
Tliomas of Brothertou; so that this Thomas lifowbray was 
doubly connected with the Plantagenet family. He was 
one of the five hmls, who, in conjunction with the Duke 
of Gloucester, accused Robert Vere, Duke of Ireland, and 
other favourites of the king, of treason; in the same year, 
1388, Richard in :i proclamation acquitted them of 
treason, and took both parties, accusers and accused, 
under his protection. The five lords, who were called 
lords appellant, of whom Bolingbroke was one, ultimately 
gained the day, and their enemies were attainted of 
treason by what was known as the Wonderful Parliament 
ill 1388; and Tresilian, chieLJustice, and others were exe- 
cuted. At the instance of the Dukes of Lancaster and 
York, the king and the five lords were reconciled In 1390; 
but Mowbray seems to have separated himself from the 
Duke of GIouccbUt’s faction, for he was sent os Earl 
Marshal by the king to Calais, after the arrest of the 
Dnke of Gloucester, us Holiiishcd says (vol. 11. p. 837), 
“to make the duke seeretlio awaie.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, w'hether Mowbray really had any sliare in the death 
of Gloucester, although there was some question as to at- 
tempting to punish the earl marshal for his supposed com- 
plicity in that mysterious crime. In 1398, at the Parlia- 
ment held at Shrewsbury, Henry Bolingbroke accused 
Mowbray of treason. It Is at this point that the play 
commences. Norfolk died in 1399 (see note 262). By his 
second wife, Elizabeth Fitzalan, daughter of the Earl of 
Arundel, who was executed in 1397, he had two sons, 
ITiomas, the Lord Mowbray of the Second Part ot King 
Henry IV., and John Mowbray, who was restored to his 
father’s dignity as Duke of Norfolk, and who is grand- 
father of the Duke of Norfolk in the Third Part of King 
Henry VT. His eldest daughter, Margaret, married Sir 
Robert Howard. Their son is the “Jockey of Norfolk” 
in Richard III. 

7. Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent. He was the “ third 
Earl of Kent, son of Thomas, second earl, by hia wife. 
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Alice Fitzalen. eldest daughter of Richard, ninth Bari of 
Arundel, and grandson of Sir Thomas Holland, K.O., and 
Joan, •Fair Maid of Kent"’ (French, p. 30). He was 
therefore nephew of King Richard II., and brother to the 
second wife of Edmund, Duke of York. Lingard, by a 
mistake (vol. ill. p. 860). calls him the king’s uterine 
brother, coupling him with the Earl of Huntingdon ; the 
latter was the king’s uterine brother, and unde to this 
* Thomas of Holland, who was created Duke of Surrey, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1397. He was the only one who ever bore 
this title. Holinshed, in giving an account of the execu- 
tion of the Karl of Arundel in 1307, mentions among the 
six great lords who were present : •• Nottingham (that had 
married his daughter), Kent (that was his daughter’s 
son)” (vol. ii. p. 841). He was degraded by Henry IV., at 
his accession, to the rank of earl; and joining in the plot 
against that king with the Earl of Salisbury, he was exe- 
cuted by the people of the town of Cirencester about the 
beginning of the year 1400 (see note 328). 

8. Earl of Salisburv. Sir John de Montacute, third 
Earl of Salisbury of that surname, the son of Sir John de 
Montacute, one of the heroes of Cressy, was descended 
from Edward I. through his maternal grandfather, Ralph 
de Monthermer, who married the Princess Joan of Acres, 
daughter of that monarch. He was a supporter of the 
Lollards and Wicliintes. He was charged by Lord Mor- 
ley (October 29th, 1390) with having betrayed the secrets 
of the Duke of Gloucester to King Richard ; gages were 
Interchanged between the appellant and defendant, but 
nothing came of it Salisbury joined in the rebellion of 
some of the lords against Henry IV., and was executed by 
the poptilace at Cirencester, in January, 1400. His son 
Thomas, who was restored to the honours forfeited by 
his father's rebellion, was the valiant Earl of Salisbury in 
Henry V. and in the First Fart of Henry VI. From this 
Earl of Salisbury’s younger brother. Sir Simon de Mont- 
acute, the present ducal house of Manchester is de- 
scended. 

9. Lord Berkeley. Wrongly called by some editors 
JE^arl of Berkeley; the rank of earl not having been 
granted to the family till the reign of Charles IT. This 
Lord Berkeley was lliomaa, the fifth baron, descended 
from the feudal lords of Berkeley Castle, county of Glou- 
cester. He married Margaret de Lisle, only daughter of 
the last Lord de Lisle. ’J'hey had one daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who married Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
Lord Berkeley was one of the four sureties for Lord Mor- 
ley when he accused Lord Salisbury in the Parliament of 
1399. See above, note 8. 

10. Bushy. Sir John Bushy, or, as he is sometimes 
called, Bussy, was speaker of the House of Commons in 
1397. He was one of the twelve commissioners to whom 
the power of both Houses of Parliament was delegated 
in 1398. It was mainly owing to his instigation that the 
Earl of Arundel was condemned to death, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury cxileil in 1397. Holinshed thus 
describes him: "sir John Bmhie. a knight of Liiicolne- 
shire, accompted to he an exceeding cruell man, ambi- 
tion and couetouB beyond measure” (vol. iL p. 839]^ He 
was executed in August, 1399. 
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IL Baoot was Sir William Bagot, and was sherlK of tiie 
county of Leicester in 1882-1688. Freneh says : **He 
escap^ from Bristol dutle, aim jolned; tlie king in Ire- 
land, but on his return was comiattted by Henry.rv. to 
the Tower, whence he was released November 12, 1400, 
and being received into favour, served again in Parlia- 
ment.” . . . ••BolingbrokO, thp night befon hla in- 
tended combat with Mowbriiy, lodged at Sir William 
Bagot’s manor-house at Baginton, a short distance from 
Gosford-greeu, near Coventry” (p. 88). 

12. Green was Sir Henry Green, son of Sir Heniy Green, 
Justice of the King’s Bench, in the reign of Edward Ilf. 
He is first mentioned in connection with the horrible 
death of the Carmelite friar who, in 1388, accused the 
Duke of Lancaster of treason. This friar was comndtted • 
to the charge of Lord John Holland, the king’s half- 
brother, and was by him, and Sir Henry Green, brutally 
murdered in prison before any judicial inquiry into the 
truth of his statements (see Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 768). 
Green, Bagot, and Bushy were the three prolocutors who 
••set foorth the king’s greeuances” (Holinshed, vol. ii. 
p. 839). Holinshed says (p. 843) they were all three 
••knights of the Bath, against whom the commons vn- 
doubtedlie bare great and priiiie hatred.” In the Egerton 
MS. play. Green is killed by the Earl of Arundel and Sir 
Thomas Cheney after the murder of Gloucester. He was, 
in reality, executed with Bushy at Berkeley Castle in 1899. 

13. Earl of Northumberland. Re was the son of 
Henry Percy, who was the son of the third Baron Percy of 
Alnwick, one of the heroes of Cressy. He married Maiy 
Plantagenet, youngest daughter of Henry, Earl of Lan- 
caster. He was created .Earl of Northumberland at 
Richard’s coronation in 1377. He took a prominent part 
in Bolingbroke’s rebellion; but afterwards, with his son 
Hotspur and others, rebelled against Bolingbroke who 
had then become Henry IV. After the death of his son 
at the sanguinary battle of Shrewsbury on July Slst, 1408, 
by a submission not very honourable to himself, he ob- 
tained pardon, and was restored to his estates. But lu 
May, 1405, in conjunction with Archbishop Scrope, 
Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marshal (son of the Duke of Noi^ 
folk mentioned this play), Northumberland again raised . 
the standard oi rebellion.'^ This time the attempt waa 
quite abortive, and in conjunction with Lord B^olf ho • 
escaped to Scotlaiid, where he led a precarious, ^fe, till' 
on February 10th, 1408, having again appeared hi arms, 
he was killed at the battle of Bramham Moor, near Tad- 
caster. 

14. Henry Percy, sumaroed Hotspur. This is the Henry 
Percy who is so important a character in I. Henry IV. 

It will be better to deal with his history when we SMBO 
to that play. 

15. Lord Ross. William de Ros succeeded his’pjltliBr 

John, who was the sixth Baron. Ho was th#’|itt^f 
Thomas de Ros, the fifth Baron, who married , 

Stafford, eldest daughter of Ralph, Earl of Stafford, £<1. 
French says (p. 36): ** He was summoned to Parlikitt^t . 
from 1894 to 1413. Henry IV. rewarded hfs serviccs^^ 
appointing him Lord Treasurer of England, and R K«d- 
He stood very high in that monarch’s favour, and died ak 
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Belvoir^lti 1414. He married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Arundell, and hi|male il«e ended in his grandson," 
Edmund de wj^o died unmanled in 1608.” 

• 

le. Lord WiLtovoHBT. WiUiam de Willoughby, Ofth 
Baron Willoughby de Bresby, waa, summoned to Parlia- 
ment from 1896 to ISOO,'^ which year he died. 

17. Lord Pitzwatbr. Walter Fltzwater, orFitzwalter, 
fifth Baron Fitawalter, was descended from Robert Fits- 
walter, the general of the Barons confederated against 
King John, and styled by them Marshall of the Army 
of God and the Church.” This Baron Fitzwalter died in 
1407. He married Joan, daughter of Sir John Devereux, 
the sister and heir of Johft, second Bai^on Devereux, 
uniting by that alliance the two families of Fitzwalter 
and Devereux. Holinshed, speaking of the accusation of 
treason against the Duke of Aumerle, says (vol. iii. p. 6): 
**The lord Fltzwater herewith rose up, and said to the 
king, that where the duke of Aumarle excuseth himselfe 
of the duke of Gloucesters death, 1 say (quoth he) that 
he was the verie cause of his death, and so he appealed 
him of treason, offering' by throwing downe his hood os a 
gage to proue it with his bodie.” 

18. Bishop of Carlisle. This was ** Thomas Merk, or 
Merkes» who had been a Benedictine monk at Westmin- 
ster, and was appointed to the see of Carlisle m 1307. 
Ho was much employed in secular matters both at home 
and abroad. His was the only dissentient voice raised 
in Parliament against the deposed Richard being sen- 
tenced to secret and close imprisonment; and he was 
deprived of his bishopric, and sent to the Tower for his 
attachment to his ill-fated master " (French, p. 38). **He 
was committed to the Tower, but was liberated on the 
28d of June, 1400, and delivci'cd into the custody of the 
Abbot of Westminster. He was pardoned and allowed 
to go at large on 28th Ifov. 1400. On 13th Aug. 1404, he 
was presented by the Abbot of Westminster to the rectory 
of Todenham in Gloucestershire, and probably died about 
the end of the year 1409, as his successor in the living 
'was instituted 18th Jan. 1409-10 per mortem Thom» 
Mt.'ks’” (Le Neve's Fasti, ed Hardy, vol. ill. p. 237 
(Clarendon Press Edn. p. 158)]. According to Bishop 
Kennetk it was to the vicarage of Sturminster-Marshall, 
in l^orsetshlre, that Thomas Merk was appointed by 
King Henry IV. He enjoyed a very high reputation; 
and, according to French (p. 38): '* it is expressly stated 
in the writ for his enlargement, dated at Westminster, 
November 28, 1400 (Rymer’s Foedera), that Thomas Merk, 
late Bishop of Carlisle, was pardoned on account of the 
excellence of his character.” 

ABBOT OF Westminster. This ecclesiastic has gene- 
heen supposed to have been William of Colchester; 
,,,F 7 w^nch (p. 80)'thinks that "the abbot who took part 
> latter scenes of this play was his successor, Richard 

jibrounden, or Barweden.” Dart in his History and Anti- 
, ^idties of the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
,^iMter speaking of the date of the death of William of 
. Colchester, which he states was uncertain, says: '* Richard 
vHarounden is next nam'd, of whom we know nothing 
eertain, but during this interval of Darkness I find the 
VOL. IV. 


year before the DepoMtloii of Richard 11. the Abbat olT 
Westminster attendSng Richard IL into Ireland, and 
after hJa Return appointed with others to go to him in 
the Tower, concerning his Resignation; and soon after 
concern'd at his Usage, Join'd with the Dukes of Exeter, 
Surrey, and Aumarle, Ac. the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
principally the Abbat of Westminster, had an uncommon 
aversion to Henry IV., for that when the Earl of Darby^ 
he had declared the Clergy had too much, and the King 
too little ; but I rather think out of a true Loyalty to 
release their captiv’d Sovereign, but this being discover’d 
aud several executed the Abbat fled from his Monastery, 
and dying of an Ai>oplex, escap’d publick Execution. 
This Harounden I take to be the Man whom the Monks 
privately buried without Tomb or Inscription; nor do we 
know in wiiat part of the Church they laid him probably, 
for Fear; but as I am not certain, 1 leave it doubtful” 
(vol. ii. p. xxxli. ed. 1742). This passage isquoted by French 
but with many inaccuracies. 1 have transcribed it from 
Dart’s work. As French gives it, it makes perfect non- 
sense ; and it must be confessed that, even when correctly 
quoted, it is fur from intelligible. The writer apparently 
means to say that this Richard Harweden Joined In Au- 
merle's conspiracy, not so much out of hatred to Henry 
IV. as from a feeling of loyal sympathy for the deposed 
and imprisoned Richard. When the conspiracy was dis- 
covered, the abbot lied ; and afterwards died a natural 
death from apoplexy. This tallies to a certain extent 
with Shakespeare’s account (v. 6 10-21): 

The ({rand con!>pirator. Abbot of Westminster. 

With clog of conscience and soor melancholy, 

Hath yielded up his body to the gr.ave. 

It would appear that there Is a great discrepancy between 
the different authorities as to the date of William of Col- 
chester's death ; and, on the whole, It seems most pro- 
bable that the Abbot, mentioned in this play, was Richard 
Harounden. Both Grafton and Rapin agree that this 
Abbot of Westminster, who played such an important 
part in Aumerle’s conspiracy, died suddenly of a fit ; and 
this corresponds both with Bhakespeare’s account, and 
with that given by Dart, of Han>unden’B death. If the 
Abbot of this play was William of Colchester, it is, as 
French points out, very unlikely that he would have been 
allowed to escape unpunished, and to continue in the 
enjoyment of his high office for fourteen years after his 
having taken part in such a conspiracy. It is also re> 
markable that none of the histoiians mention that Wil- 
liam of Colchester died either a violent, or a sudden 
death. 

90. Lord Marshal. As Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
was Earl Marshal, the Duke of Surrey (see above, note 48) 
acted as Lord Marahal in the lists at Gosford Green, near 
Coventry. 

81. Sir Stephen Scroop. He was the son of Henry le 
Berope, first Baron Scroop or Scrope of Masham. He had 
been distinguished as a soldier, and served in France and 
Flanders. He was strongly attached to King Richard IT. ; 
but after that monarch’s unhappy death be was token 
into favour by Henry IV., who appointed him Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Ireland under the young Prince Thomas of 
Lancaster. He ** defeated the Irish on several occasions, 
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and died Feb. 10, 1408, at Tristel-Dermot, where the 
Irieh parUaments were sometimeB held" (French, p. 48). 
Hie eldest son Henry is the Lord Scroop of Henry V. 

88. Sir Piers or Exton. Ot Sir I*iers qf MiUcti little 
seems to be known. Holiiished speaks of him as **one 
called Sir Piers of Extoii " (vol. iii. p. 14), In the descrip- 
tion of the death of Richard, part of which we have 
quoted in note 320, he thus relates Sir Piers’s share in 
that tragedy After Richard had slain four of his assail- 
ants, “Sir Piers being halfo dismaied herewith, lept into 
the cliaire where king Richard was wont to sit, while the 
other foure persons fought with him, and chased him 
about the chamber. And in conclusion, as king Richard 
trauersed his ground, from one side of the chamber to 
an other, comming by the chaire, where sir Piers stood, 
he was felled with a stroke of a pollax which sir Piers 
gaiie him upon the head, and therewith rid him out of 
life, without giuing him respit once to call to God for 
niercie of his passed offenses. It is said, that Sir Piers of 
Extoii, after he had thus slaine him, wept right bitterlie, 
as one striken with the prieke of a giltie conscience, for 
inurthering him, whome he had so long time obeied as 
king." 

He was probably a near relation of Sir Nicholas Exton, 
Sheriff of London in 1385, who opposed Richard 11. in 
Parliament, and succeeded Sir Nicholas Brembre as 
mayor in 1380 (see French, p. 45). 

83. Qurkn. This was Richard’s second wife (see above, 
note 1) French says (p. 40): “ Isabel of Valois was the eldest 
daughter of Charles VI., and was crowned Queen of Eng- 
land, January 7, 1397. After the death of Richard, Henry 
IV. endeavoured to obtain her hand for his son, the 
Prince of Wales, but her family declined the alliance, 
and she became in 140S the wife of her cousin, Charles 
D’AugrmlOme, afterwards Duke of Orleans; she died Sept. 
13, 1410, soon after giving birth to a daughter, Joan, who 
married John II., Duke of Alenyon, son of the prince who 
was slain at Agincourt, after his encounter with Henry V.” 

81 DvoHESS OF York. The Duchess of York was not 
the mother of Aumerle, but the second wife of Edmund 
Langley. Duke of York (see above, note 3). She was Joan 
Holland, third daughter of Thomas, second Earl of Kent, 
and granddaughter of Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent. 
French (p. 47) says: *‘This duchess, surviving her hus- 
band, by whom she had no issue, married secondly the 
'liord Willoughby* in this play," (being] "his second 
wife; thirdly Henry, the ‘Lord Scroop’ in King Henry V.; 
and fourthly Sir Henry Bronifleto, Lord de Vescy, whose 
daughter, Margaret Bromflete, married the ‘ Young Clif- 
ford ’ in the Third Part of King Henry VI." 

86. Duchess of Gloucester. She was the widow of 
Tliomas of Woodstock. Duke of Gloucester, youngest son 
of Edward III. , of whom there has been so frequent men- 
tion. She was the Eleanor de Bohun who was the daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Hmnphroy, Earl of Hereford. She 
bad one son and three daughters. Tlie son died unmar- 
ried in 1399. The eldest daughter, Anne Plantagenet, 
married Edmund Stafford, fifth Earl of Stafford, who 
was slain at Shrewsbury; and their son Humphrey ftaf- 
ford was created Duke of Buckingham, and is one of the 


^characterl In'&e'Se^)^ PWt of Henry VI. Shakespeare 
^supposes her to have di^ at Pla&y. ^She really died at 
Barking, whither she had retired after thi( death of her 
husband, and was bliried at Westminster Abbey, where a 
monumentaLbrass tablet to her memory may still be seen. 

86. Ladt atiending on the Queen. French (p. 48) says: 
“The chief lady attached to the young queen’s household 
was the ‘Lady of Cou^y,* Mary, daughter of the Princess 
Isabel, daughter of Edward II T., who married Ingelram 
de CuiiQy, created Earl of Bedford, K.G. After the Lady 
of Gou^y was dismissed in disgrace. King Richard placed 
his young wife in the care of his niece, Eleanor Holland, 
widow of Roger Mortimer, fourth Earl of March, and she 
accompanied Queen Isabel on her retuni to France." 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

87. Line 1: fttne-Aonour’d.— Not elided in F. 1. The line 
presents no difficulty in scansion if the final ed bo pro- 
nounced; but, as it is a well-known and often quoted line, 
it is better to print it as usually given. As Malone has 
pointed out in his note, men were called old, at this time, 
whom we should consider only middle-aged. John of 
Gaunt was only fifty-eight years old at the time this play 
commences (1308). 

28. Line 2: according to thy oath and BAND.— The word 
bond was spelt indifferently bond or band; for instances 
of the latter in Shakespeare, compare Comedy of Errors, 
iv. 2, 49, where the spelling of the word is used for the 
sake of a pun ; and I. Henry IV. iii. 2. 157, “the end of 
life cancels all bands.'* 

89. Line 3: Henry Hereford thy bold son.— Hereford is 
written Herford in all Qq. and Ff. (except Q. 5 and F. 4), 
so that it was evidently pronounced as a dissyllable. 
Daniel, in his poem The Civil War, uses the same form of 
the word (book i. stanzas lix. lx. «ke.). 

80. Line 4: the boist’rous late appeal— i.e. the accusation 
brought by Bolingbroke against the Duke of Norfolk, in 
the parliament at Shrewsbury, on January SO, 139a 

81. Lines 9-11: 

Jf he APPEAL the duke on aneUmt malice; 

Or worthily, as a good subject should. 

On some known ground of treachery in himf 
An Appeal of Battle was, according to Favine (quoted by 
Staunton), an accusation wherein “it is the purpose of 
one party to call an'^her by the name of a villain before 
the bench of Justice." The “ appealer or appellant " had 
under the old French law at Appeals, to give security for 
the payment of a fine of threescore pounds, and damages 
to each person whom he appealed to the same amount^ 
in the event of his failing to prove his accusation. The 
person appealed might either disprove the accusation by 
evidence, or might support his own denial by single com-, 
ba^ either with the appellawt or with some deputy. 

38. Line 20: May many years qf happy days befall 
Qq. Ff. omit May: the emendation is Pope’s. 

88. Line 23: Until the heavens, BNVTINQ earth*s good hap. 
—The Edd. of Clarendon Press Series, and RoVe say tbat» 
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in this line, the accent must *Woh' ttie^M^nd lyllable of ^ 
envying: but siunly tW rhy^uA does not require this; 
the usual acoeht on the first syllable, makes a more har- 
monfouB line. 

M. Lines 41-46.— Coleridge says [Lectures upon Shake* 
speare, dtc. <edn. 1849), vol. i. pp. 170. 171], “the rhymes 
in the last six lines well express the preconcertedness of 
Bolingbroke's scheme, so beautifully contrasted wiUi the | 
veliemence and sincere irritation of Mowbray.*' Surely 
this is very far-fetched. The rhymed lines are. os we 
know, characteristic of Shakespeare's earlier style ; cer- 
tainly these fix are among those which make ns suspect 
that Shakespeare worked, partly, from an older and infe- 
rior play. It may be well to noto that, in the historical 
account. Bolingbroke's conduct in accusing the Duke of 
Jfi oif oik was far from creditable to him. 'J'he conversation 
took place between them when riding together on the 
road from Brentford to London; and. according to Bol- 
ingbroke’s own account, the purport of it was that the 
duke did not trust the king's assurances of friendship 
towards either of them ; but believed that he intended 
to “destroy them both” for their share in some of the 
previous events of Kichard*s reign. “ Two <lay8 before 
the opening of the session (at Shrewsbury) the Duke of 
Hereford had obtained a general pardon under the great 
seal for the treasons, misprisions, and offences that he 
had ever comulitted'' (Lingard. vol. iii. p. 374). His con- 
duct certainly showed caution, coupled with the grossest 
treachery towards his friend, who had been speaking to 
him in confidence. 

86. Lines 58. 60: 

Setting aside his high blood's royalty,-- 

Ami Ut him be no kinsman to my liege, - 
We have printed the latter line as if it were a parenthesis. 
None of the commentators seem to find any difficulty in 
it; but it certainly is dot very intelligible as usually prin- 
ted. Norfolk is turning towards Bolingbroke in speaking 
the words: “ Setting aside," it:c.; then he stops, and tiinis 
with a reverent salutation to Richard : 

And let him be no Htnsman to my liege, 
s.e. ' and consider him, for the moment, as no kinsman of 
yours, my liege.” That this is the meaning is proved by 
King Richard's speech below (lines 115-123). No doubt 
the Duke of Norfolk felt a difficulty in accusing a cousin 
of the king's, so roundly, of treason. 

36. Line 05: /or these EIGHTEEN years.— That is since 
1381, the year in which the rising under Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, &c. took place. It was also the year when Par- 
liament made serious attempts to restrain the royal pre- 
rogative. 

8T. Line 100: That he did plot the Duke qf Gloster’s 
death. - Thomas of Woodstock. Earl of Buckingham, the 
youngest son of £d>/ard HI., was created Duke of Olou- 
oester in 1885. The manner of his death is uncertain. 

In the Egerton MS. play, Thomas of Woodstock is the 
hero; he is called “plain Thomas.” and is represented as 
remarkable for his plainness of speech ; he is taken pri- 
soner by a stratagem, at his own house, and carried off 
to Calais by Lapoole, the governor of that place. Acting 
on instructions from Richard. Lapoole has Gloucester 
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killed In prison by two Ikterderers, who knock him on the 
head, then strangle him. and finally smother him with a 
feather-bed; afterwards arranging his body so as to make 
it appear he died a natural death. Richard, meanwhile 
overwhelmed witb^ief at the death of his queen (Anne 
of BohemiaX is struck with remorse, and wishea to recall 
the orders given to Lapoole, but it is too late. Lingard 
takes an unfavourable view of Gloucester's character, 
and doubts if the evidence of his murder, and especially 
of Richard's complicity in it. is to be relied on. It is 
certain'that Norfolk, then Earl of Nottingham and Earl 
Marslial, was at Calais, and that Gloucester was in his 
charge : but whether the confession of John Hall, made 
in the first year of the reign of Henry IV.. which Is the 
only direct evidence of a murder having been committed, 
is to be relied on. is very doubtful. 

88. Line 106: To ME /or yttsf tee. —Bolingbroke here sets 
himself up as the avenger of his uncle Gloucester; he 
seems to have lieen one of the few members of the royal 
family who did not take any part in the proceedings 
against the duke. His father, the Duke of Lancaster, 
pronounced against Gloucester the judgment of treason. 
But Henry had another riglit to act as revenger of his 
uncle's death, for his wife was sister of Eleanor. Duchess 
of Gloucester (see above, note 8). 

39. Line 131: Since last 1 wetU to France to fetch his 
queen.— Ho had been joined (in 1305> with the Earl of 
Rutland (Aiimerle) in an embassy to demand the hand of 
Isabel, eldest daughter of Charles VI., then about eight 
years old. The marriage took place in November, 1396. 

40. Line 157: Our doctors say this is no MONTH to bleed. 
— Pf. Q. 5 read time; but the allusion is to the almanacs, 
where particular seasons were pointed out as the most 
proi^er time for being bled; generally spring and autumn. 
As a fact, the events narrated in this scene took place in 
the month of April. 

41. Line 16S: That lives, despite of death, upon my grave. 
—Printed by Qq. and Ff. : 

Detfttc of death that lives upon my grave. 

The transpositio)! of the words is a very slight alteration 
wliich makes the sense much clearer; it was first suggested 
by Seymour (Remarks, vol. i. p. 249). Bishop Words- 
w'orth seems to think he was the first to venture on it. 
(See Shakespeare's Historical Plays, vol. ii. p. 95.) 

48. Line 170: I am disgrac'd, impeach'd, and ] 

Acre,— According to Toilet (see Var. Ed, vol. xv. p. 16X 
Holinshed thus explains bailing: “ Bafulling is a great 
disgrace among the Scots, and it is used when a man is 
openlie perjured, and then make of him an image painted, 
reversed, with his heels upward, with his name wonder- 
ing. crieing, and blowing out of him with horns.” Com- 
pare T. Henry IV. i. 2. 113: “an 1 do not, call me a villain 
and baffle me.” 

48. Lines 176-181.— With these lines compare lago’s 
well-known speech, Othello, iil. 3. 155-161: 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate Jewel of their souls: Ac. 

44. Line 180: Cousin, throw POWN your gage.— So Ff. 
and Q. 6. The other Quartos all read throw up; a reading 
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retained by the £dd. of Clarendon Press Series (p. 89) on 
the ground that **thraw up" means ** relinquish" and "is 
more appropriate than the latter, which is specially used 
for the act of deflaiice." But surely as above (line 161) 
Gaunt says : 

Throw aawft, my soa, the Duke of Norfolk's gage. 

And King Richard adds (line 162) 

And, Norfolk, throw his. 

And again (line 104), “ Norfolk, throw doiwi," the meaning 
is throw down the gage you have in your hand." Lett* 
som would substitute Ais for j/our, but that is unneces- 
sary. 

46. Line 187: from mch FOUL stX— Q. 1, Q 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 
read deepe: Ff. and Q A, substantially, /ouf; which seems 
the preferable epithet. 

46. Line 189: Or with pale BEGOAR-frar impeach mt 
HEIGHT.— So Q. 1, Q. '6, F. 1, F. 2; beggar-fear meaning 
** fear that makes me a beggar or suppliant, for his (Nor- 
folk’s) forgiveness." Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 read bcgger-face: F. 3, 
F. 4 beggared fear. 

Impeach my height means “lessen my dignity:" im- 
peach is derived from the French empicher, and means, 
originally, “to hinder," then “to accuse," because, per- 
haps, the object of an accusation is “to hinder" the 
accused from committing more crimes. The two senses 
of the word are here more or less blended. 


47. Line 190: upon ST. Lambert’s day— t’.e. Septem- 
ber 17th. 

48. Line 204: Marshal, command our officers at arms. 
—The Duke of Norfolk was Earl Marshal; but, as he was 
himself to answer Bolingbroke’s appeal, a deputy (Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Suri'ey) was appointed to act in his 
place. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 


48. Line 1: Alas, Oie part I had in Woodstock’s blood.— 
In the Egerton MS. play the Duke of Gloucester is always 
called Woodstock. But for the context, this line might 
have a double meaning ; for Lancaster was certainly privy 
to the proceedings against his brother. In the Egerton 
MS. play, Lancaster assures the Duchess of his determi- 
nation to avenge his brother In the following pasange: 


W« will revenge our noble brother's wrongs , 

And force that wanton tyrant to re\ea1e 

The death of his duet uncle, harmless Jf'aodstoci, 

So trayterously betray’d. 

— Halliwell's Reprint, p. Sx.l 


50. Line 7: when they we.— AU^tu-ed by Pope to 

t'f sees, and by Steevens to he sees, very unnecessarily: 
heaven is often used as a plural noun. Compare Hamlet, 
iil. 4. 173-175: 

but heave$i hath pleas’d it so 
To punish me with this, and this with me. 

That I must be thetr scourge and minister. 


51. Line 11: Edward’s seven sons.— They were (1) Edward 
the Black Prince, born 13Si>. died 1876; (2) William of 


1 1 have altered the punctuation in all quotations from the Reprint 
(which follows the MS. iiterafim .*ud verSatfm)’, there being ^cely 
any stops, and what few there are, for the most part wrongly em- 
ployed. 


( Hatfield, 1336-1344; (8) Lionel o^ntweip, Duke of Clar- 
ence, 1388-1368; (4) Johift>f Gaui^ 1340-<1899; (6) Edmund 
of Langley, Duke of York, 1341-1402; (6) William of 
Windsor (died young); (7) Thomas of Woodstock, 1365- 
1897. 

58. Line 35: to SAFEGUARD thine own This verb is 
used ouce again by Shakespeare, in Henry V. i. 2. 176: 

Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries. 

53. Line 53: A caitiff recreant.— Caitiff is, without 
doubt, derived from the Latin captimis; it is used by 
Wicliif ill his version of the Bible (Eph. lv.«6) **He ledde 
caitifte caytif.” The French form of the word is ch^tif, 
ill Italian cattivo; both oVigiiially meaning “captive," 
and then coming to mean “wretched,” “bad;" just as 
caitiff has como to signify “a mean wretch." Recreant 
is used by Chaucer in the special sense of one who files 
from battle: “he that despelreth him, is like to the 
coward champion recreant, that llieth withouten nede " 
(The Persones Tale, vol. iv. p. 79). It also means one that 
yields himself to his adversary, which sense it bears here. 

54. Lines 58. 59.— This simile is, undoubtedly, taken 
from the bounding of a tennis-ball. 

55. Line 66: at Flashy visit me. — Flashy (now spelt 
Fleshy), between Chelmsford and Dunmow, in Essex, was 
the seat of Thomas of Woodstock, in virtue of his uitlce 
os Lord High Constable, it was here that Richard him- 
self an'ested his uncle in July, 1397. In the Egerton MS. 
play, Flashy is thus described: 

this house of pUushy, brother, 

Stands in a sweete and plesant ayre, ifnith; 

Tis neere the Theames, and circled round with trees 
That, in the summer, serue for plesant fanns 
To coole ye; and, In winter, strongly breake 
The stonnye windes that else would nipp ye too. 

Halllwell’s Reprint, p. 43. 

Flashy is certainly some distance from the Thames 

56. Lines 68, 69: 

But empty lodgings and unfurnish’d walls, 
Unpeopled OFFICES. ^ 

The tapestry WAt.< hung on the walls by hooks, so that it 
was easily taken <lown when the faifvfZy were away. The 
word offices had tiic same peculiar souse, in Shakespeare’s 
time, that it has uow; namely, the pantry, kitchen, cel- 
lars, Ac,, and they were always on the ground-floor. 
Compare Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 167, 168: 

When all .r ^ces have been oppress'd 
With riotous feeders. 

57. Line 70: Atid what hear THERE.- -So all Qq. and Ff. 
except Q. 1, which reads cheere; a reading defended by 
Malone, with singular infelicity, as justified by the offices 
in the preceding line. But surely, as the Comb. Edd. 
point out, the antithesis between line 67 : 

Alack, and what shall good old York there see, 
and this line, “and what hear there,” is too marked to 
admit of a doubt that Q. 1 is wrong in this instance. 

58. Line 73; Desolate, DESOLATE.— Collier’s MS. Correc- 
tor substituted desperate for the second desolate, which 
does not remedy the unrhythmical nature of the Una I 
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would propose DMotote. ah ! deioiaU ; but perhaps the^ 
rugged and deficient nfttre waiAiere intentional. 

ACT 1. SCENK 3. 

89. Line 3: spriohtfullt and bold.— For a similar 
omission of the adverbial termination, compare Richard 
III. iii. AfiO: 

His grace looks cheer/Hlly and smooth to-day; 
and Othello, iii. 4. 70: 

Why do you speak so startingiy and rasM 

60. Line 9: Marshal, demand of yonder champion.— 
Shakespeare seems to have given us most of the cere- 
monial observed on such occasions as this. Holinshed’s 
description of the scene is very vivid, and shows that 
all the accessories were of the most splendid character. 
Indeed, knowing the passion of Riclmrd II. for di-ess and 
showy display of all kinds, one is tempted to think that, 
though he had made up his mind not to let the appellant 
and accused really fight, he would not stop the ceremony 
lest he should miss such an opportunity of indulging his 
favourite taste. Holiushed tells us the king “ entered 
into the field with great triumph,” and that lie had tiiere 
** above ten thousand men in armour.” 

61. Line 20: To God, my king, and MY mceeediiuj imie. 
—So Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3. Q. 4: Ff. 5 read hie. It is ve^-y diftl- 
cult to decide whether the latter are right, or not. Cer- 
tainly one might, at the fint glance, expect ‘^hie {i.e. the 
king’s) succeeding issue;” nor do I think the fact that 
Richard had no issue, at this time, has anything to do 
with the question; for he was a young man, and when 
his child-queen grew up, he might easily have had chil- 
dren. But let us ask what were the thi'ee things to which 
Norfolk had to prove his "loyalty and truth.” To his 
Ood, his king, and the king’s lawful successors ? Surely 
not; but to his God, his king, and his own high birth. 
If to meant "before," or "to the satisfaction of,” there 
would be no difficulty. It is quite good sense that a man, 
in Norfolk’s position, should say " 1 will be loyal and true 
to my children, for I will not leave them a dishonoured 
nrme, which I should do if I did not defend myself 
against this accusation.” It seems to me that the reading 
my is partly justified, if indirectly, by lines 39, 40 below; 
where Bolingbroke soys : 

That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, King Richard, and to me. 

He does not say " to King Richard and his successors.” 
The emendation of Ff. is, undoubtedly, very plausible; 
and the my might easily havb been caught by the printer 
from the line above. 

69. Line 26: demand q/:— Qq. and Ff. read ask; the 
reading in the text is Ritson’s conjecture. 

68. Line 28: Tkw plated in fiahUiments tf war.— 
Plated means clad in plate armour; compare Antony and 
Oleopatra, i. 1. 4, "like plated Mars.” Chain armour was 
not used after the reign of Edward III. except in certain 
parts of the armour. 

61 Line 80: Depose him in the justice of his cause.— 
This is the only instance, in Shakespeare, of the use of 
depose In the active sense of "taking a deposition.” 


68.^ines4^48: ^ 

On pain of deaih, no parson he so 
Or daring-hardy, as to touch tub lists. 

This prohibitiou shows that the lists were, probably, 
movable barriers wlilch marked out the ground of the 
tournament. Strutt says (edn. 18S4» p. 181): "It was a con- 
siderable time after the establishment of justs and tour- 
naments, before tlie combatants thought of making either 
lisu or barriers; they contented themselves^ soys Menes- 
trier, with being stationed at four angles of an open, 
place, whence they run in parties one against another. 
There were cords stretched befoi'e the different com- 
panies, previous to the commencement of the tounia- 
nients, as we learn from the following passage in an old 
English romance, among the Harleian manuscripts: * All 
these thinges donne thei were embatalled eche ageyiiste 
the othir, and the corde drawen before eche partie, and 
whan the tyme was, the cordes were cutt, and the 
trumpettes blew up for every man to do his devoir, duty,* 
... As these pastimes were accompanied with much 
danger, they invented in France the double lists, where 
the knights might run from one side to the other, with- 
out coming in contact, except with their lances; other 
nations followed the example of the French, and the 
usage of lists and barriers soon became universal” 

66. Lines 03, 64. --Here we have two lines of blank 
verse coming, without any particular reason, in the 
middle of a passage written in rhyme. 1 cannot under- 
stand how any one, at all actiuainted with the Elizabethan 
drama, can read this speech, and not believe tliat Shake- 
speare either had an old play on this subject before him, 
w'hen he wrote Richard II., or that it was one of his very 
earliest works which he afterwards partly rewrote. The 
speech concludes (lines 70-77) with a passage entirely in 
blank verse, which is quite worthy of Shakespeare at his 
1)e8t, and infinitely superior to most of the rhymed pas- 
sages which occur so constantly in this play. 

87. Lines 67, 68 : 

Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 

The DAINTIEST last, to make the end most sweet. 

The practice of ending dinners and suppers with what 
was called a banquet, that is, a dessert of sweets, seems 
to have been characteristic of English entertainments. 
The Clarendon Press Series Edd. quote very aptly from 
Bacon, " Let not this Parliament end like a Dutch feast, 
in salt meats; but like an English feast. In suteet meats’* 
(Life and Letters, ed. Spedding, vol. iii. p. 215, note). 

68. Line 73: Add PROOF unto stUne armour with thy ^ 
prayers.— Proof was used technically of armour, some- 
what as we use it nowadays of spirits. ‘ ‘ Armour of pvoqf* 
M-ns armour tested so as to resist a severe blow. Compare 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 612 : 

On Mars his armour forg’d for /rtf^eteme ; 

I and Macbeth, i. 2. 64: "Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in 
I proqT.” 

69. Line 83: Eovj» up Oiy youthful blood, he valiant, 
live!— Qq. and Ff. all read "6e valiant and live!” The 
emendation we have printed is, I think, preferable to 
Capell’s, **the valiant live;” or to Pope’s brave and 
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live/' The and is quite unnecessary; it makes the line 
hopelessly unrhythmical. 

70. Line 84: Mim innocency and Saint George to thrive! 
— <.e. “May my innocence prevail by the aid of St. 
George!" Qq. and Ff. read innocence: Capell first 8Ug> 
gested innocency, which makes tlie line perfect; perhaps 
innocence was sometimes pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 
The Idiom “>St. George to thrive!" has been compared 
with the jihrase: “St George to borrow!" but the latter 
is quite dilferent; borrow, in that case, is a substantive^ 
“pledge," “security;” and the meaning of the expression 
is “St George be niy eecurityl ’ The phrase occurs in 
Ralph Roister Doister (Dodsley, vol. iii. pp. 141, 147); a 
note to the first passage by Cooper wrongly explains “to 
borrow" as - “ to protect or guard quoting, as a parallel 
idiom, the line in our text 

71. Line 95: Ae gentle and as jocund as TO jest.— To 
jest hod, in Shakespeare's time, among other meanings, 
“ to take pai't in any merry-making.*’ and, especially, “ to 
play in a masque." Faimer quotes from The Spanish 
Trogedie (act i.): 

He promis'd us, in honour of our guest. 

To grace our banquet with some pompous Jest. 

— Dodsley, vol. v. p. 33 . 

Schmidt explains as to jest- “as if I were going to a 
mock-fight." 

78. Line 118: tJhe king hath THROWN Hts warder DOWN. 
—In II. Henry IV. Iv. 1. 126, 120: 

O. when the king did throw his warder down. 

His own life hung upon the .staff he threw. 

See Daniel's Civil War (book 1. st Ixii.): 

The Combat granted, and the Day assign’d, 

They both In Order of tlie Field appear, 

Most richly furmsh’d in all Marti.il Kind, 

And at tlie point of Intcrcombat were; 

When lot the King ch.ing'd suddenly his Mind, 

Casts down hts Hoarder, to arrest them there ; 

As b'ing advis'd a better W.ty to take. 

Which might for his more certain Safety make. 

Daniel says that Richard stopped the combat because he 
feared Dolingbroko, if victorious, would gain so much 
popularity os to become a dangerous rival (book 1. stanza 
IxiiL). 

73. Line 121: Withdraw with us.— Here Richard and 
the Lords of the Council withdrew to consult together as 
to the sentence on the two combatants. According to 
Holinshed the consultation lasted two hours, and the 
sentence was read by Sir John Busby, the king's secre- 
tary. It may be stated that historians are not agreed as 
to tho real cause of the (luarrel between Bollngbroke and 
Norfolk; but Daniel (Civil War, book I. stanzas lix.-lxi.) 
gives the explanation which Is the most probable one; 
namely, that Bollngbroke had spoken freely to Norfolk 
his feelings about the oppression and misgovemment of 
Richard, that Norfolk had reported this to the king, and 
that in self-defence Bolingln'oke then “ appealed" Norfolk 
of treason. For the oilier accfmnt of the transaction see 
note 0. If Daniel’s account is the true one, Bolingbroke's 
conduct appears in a much mf.«re favourable light. 

71 Line 128; 0/ CIVIL wotmds. - Q 1 has cruell; alrthe 
other old copies read civil (or eioiU), Malone, in a note 
70 


^ on this passage (Var. Ed. vol. xvl^p. 80, 81)^ supports the 
reading of Q. 1; but meiAions tlmt a copy of the Quarto, 
1597 (Q. 1), “ now before me ” reads civil. The only other 
copy, besides Capell’s, known to exist was that In the 
possession of the late Geoi^e Daniel, which, as he in- 
formed the Camb. Edd., reads cruell. 

76. Lines 129-188.— Tliese five lines are omitted in Ff. 
and Q. S. 

78. Line 140: upon pain o/LlFE.— So Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4: 
“ pain of death," Ff. Q. 5; the meaning is the same. Below 
(line 153) Qq. and Ff. all read “ upon pain o|^ life." Hol- 
inshed has, in both cases, “ pain of death." 

77. Line 150: The Jty^slow hours.— So F. 2: all the Qq. 
F. 1, F. 8, F. 4 read sly slow (substantially) without a hy- 
phen. It is with some reluctance that we adopt a reading 
w'hich has only F. 2 for its authority against all the Qq. ; 
but the mistake between / and / is so common, and so 
easily made, that the alteration is really a very slight one. 
Fly^sltnc seems to be here a more appropriate expression, 
and a more forcible one than sly-slow. Steevens quotes 
from Chapman’s Odyssey, ii. 104: 

Dut when the fourth year came, .md those sty hours 
That still surprise at length d.'imes’ craftiest powers. 

But, surely, there the epithet has an apprepriate signi- 
ficance which it lacks here. Malone compares the expres- 
sion thievish ndnutes in All’s Well, ii. 1. 168, 169: 

Or four and twenty times the pilot’s glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass. 

But Helena is, evidently, speaking of an hour-glass there, 
and thievish is an epithet which suits exactly the move- 
ment of the sand in an hour-glass. 

78. Line 151: thy DEAR exile.— h similarly transposed 
sense of dear is not uncommon in Shakespeare. (See 
note 223, Love’s Labour’s Lost.) Tlie way in which the 
word comes to have two contrary meanings is very simple; 
at first it means “precious;” “a dear thing that for 
which a high price has been paid;” then it comes to 
mean “held in great affection," “close to the heart;" and 
so to be used of anything that stirs the emotions, or 
touches the heart, whether pleasurably or painfully. ^ 

79. Line 169 : thnee FORTY years. -dThis is a mistake ; 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, was not much more 
than thirty years olJ at this time. 

80. Line 179 : Lay on our royal SWORD your banish'd 
7iancis.-The hilt of the sword, in these times, was made, 
whether purposely ot not. in the shape of a cross; and to 
swear with one’s band upon such a sword was equivalent 
to swearing by the cross. Compare Hamlet, i. 5. 154: 

“ swear by my sword. " 

81. Line 181 : OuR part therein we banish with your- 
selves.— Richard here releases them fro^m their allegiance 
while in exile. It was a point much disputed, among 
lawyere, whether a banished subject was released from 
his allegiance by the very fact of being banished. Shake- 
speare is here his own lawyer. 

88. Line 193: Norfolk, so far as to mine enemy.— 1* 
Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4, F. 1 read fare: F. 2, Q. 6, F. Zfarre. The 
sentence is rather obscure; but Rltson’s explanation, 
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quoted by Dyce, 1« probably the right one: “Norfolk— {Do 
not think that 1 am splidcliig t% you as a friend]— so far * 
as a man may speak to his enemy." 

8S.' Lines 204 205: 

But what thou art, God, thou, and I do know; 

And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. 

The last line is explained, generally, by commentators 
“ the king will rue his knoudedge. " But does not it mean 
“the king will rue what thou art f” Norfolk means to 
say, '*Ood, thou, and 1 know what thou arf— a traitor— 
and the king will soon have cause to rue the existence ot 
such a traitof." 

81 Lines 209-211: • 

thy sad aspect 

Hath from ihe nwnberqf his banish’d years 

Pluck’d four away. 

It was not the silent pleading of the father’s grief, but 
the popular indignation at the sentence on Bolingbroke 
which made Richard shorten his time of exile. Daniel 
says (Civil War, book i. st. Ixv.): 

But yet such Murm'rini; of the Fact he hears, 

That he is fain Four of the Ten forgive. 

And judg’d him Six Years in Exile to live. 

85. Line 222: Shall be EXTINCT with age and endless 

Shakespeare uses extinet only here, and in Ham- 
let. 1. 3. 117, 118: 

these blazes, daughter. 

Giving more light than beat, extinct in both. 

It is used in Us proper senses: “extinguished" in both 
places. 

86. Line 231 : Thy word is CURRENT with him for my 
death.— The metaphor here is taken from the coinage, and 
the meaning is “Thy word is current with time— is 
accepted as an authentic equivalent -/or v/ty deafA; i.e. 
the sentence of my death." 

87 Line 244 : I was too strict to make mine own away— 
i.e. “I was too strict in the performance of my duty in 
consenting to the banishment of niy sou. ” (See line 234.) 
There is no historical authority, 1 believe, for making 
Lancaster assent to the sentence of exile on his son. 

88. Line 206: Esteem as foil.— Referring to the gold 
or silver leaf set bt^hind a precious stone to enhance its 
lustre. Compare I. Henry IV. i. 2. 236-239: 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no /oil to set it off. 

89. Lines 268-298.— These twenty-six lines are omitted 
In Ff . Q. 6. 

96. Line 272: To foreign passages— i.e. to travelling 
about in foreign countries. Bolingbroke compares him- 
self to an apprentice serving his time till he becomes free 
of his craft. He ivould serve his time, in the profession 
of an exile ; and then bo free to nothing else but to his 
own grief. 

91. Line 276: AU places that the ETE OF heaven visits. 
—The eye of heaven is generally supposed to mean the 
sun; and Shakespeare, undoubtedly, uses the expression, 

In that sense, In Lucrece Glne 86dX ** the eye of heaven is 


out but it may meqp Eejpe tnerely the eye of the omni- 
preseta God, 

88 . Lines 275-208.— The whole of this passage seems to 
have been suggested by one in Lilly's Suphues (quoted 
by Malone, Var. Ed. vol. xvl. p. 41): “Plato would never 
aecompt him banished, that had the sunne, fire, ayre, 
water, and earth, that he had before ; where he felt the 
winter’s blast, and the summer's blaze; where the same 
Bunneand the same moone shined: whereby he noted that 
every place woe a country to a wise man, and all parts a 
palace to a quiet mttid.— When it was cast in Diogenes* 
teeth, that the Slnoponetes had banished him Pontus, 
yea, said he, 1 them of Diogenes." 

98. Line 289: the presence STREW’h. — The practice of 
strewing the floors of chambers, even in palaces, with 
rushes, continued as late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Shakespeare has several allusions to this custom, e.g. In 
Romeo and Juliet, i. 4. 86: 

Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels. 

Compare, on this subject, note 103, Two Oent of Verona. 

94 Line 290: fantastic summer’s Heat. — ITiis expression 
is very like cue in Eiiphues (also quoted by Malone): “he 
that is washed in the rayne, drieth himselfe by the fire, 
not by his fancie " (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 42). Both this 
passage, and that quoted above in note 02, occur in the 
chapter where Euphues exhorts Butonio to take his exile 
patiently. 

95. Line 302 : Fell sotrow’s TOOTH doth never rankle 
more.-Compare Richard Ifl. i. S. 291: 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death. 

The word rankle occurs in no other passage In Bliake- 
speare. 

ACT I. Scene. 4. 

96. Line 1: We did observe.— ’This is addressed to Bagot 
and Green ; and refers to some conversation which had 
passed between them nml the king about Bolingbroke’s 
pnimlarity and the arts he used to maintain It. (See be- 
low, lines 23-36.) Jolmson observes, very sensibly, that 
the second act should commence with this scene ; on the 
stage, it is generally omitted in its entirety. 

97. Line 7: Which then BLEW bitterly against our FACES. 

— Ff. read grew, and Q. 3, Q. 4, Ff. Q. 6 read face. In this 
case the first Quartos are, as they generally are in this 
play, the safest authority to follow. 

98. Line 13 : thXt tatight me craft.— Vie have accented 
thdl here, because, to make sense, the emphasis must be 
laid on it in reading or speaking the line. Thdt refers to 
the words above, “/or (i.e. because) my heart disdained,’ 
&c. Aumerle seems to have been a bom traitor: he con- 
spired against Bolingbroke afterwards; but, on being 
detected, he betrayed all his accomplices. 

99. Lines 28-41.— Daniel in his Civil War (book i. stanzas 
Ixvi. -Ixix. ^ gives a vivid description of Bolingbroke’s 
popularity, and puts Into words the feelings of the people 
at his departure. Here are some extracts : 

At whose Departure hence out of the Land, 

Mow did the open Multitude reveal 
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The wondrous Love they bare him under^hand I 
Which now in this hot Passion of their Zeal 
They plainly shew'd, that ail niieht understand 
How dear he was unto the Coiiiiiion-Weal. 

They fear'd not to cxclattn against the King, 

As one that sought all Good Men's Ruining. 

(Rook i. St. Ixvi. p. a6.) 

Unto the Shore, with Tears, with Sighs, with Moan, 

They him conduct ; cursing the Bounds that stay 
Their willing Feet, that would have further gone. 

Had not the fearful Ocmh stopt their Way 

(Book i. St. IxviL p. ay.) 

100. Line 33 : the Mute of his SUPPLE KNEE. —For the 
curtsey— called “making a leg"— as used by men, in 
Shakespeare's time, see Taming of the Shrew, note 182. 

101. Lines 46>51. -—'rhe/arming of the realm is described, 
with many details, in tlie Egertoii MS. play, Iv. 1. (Halli- 
well’s Reprint, pp. 04, 05). According to the unknown 
author, the bai'gain was as follows: ‘ ‘ these gentleman" (sic) 
heere, Sir Henry Oreene, Sir Edward Baggott, Sir William 
Busshey, aud Sir Thomas Scroope, all joyntly heere stand 
bound to pay your maiestie or your deputie, whereuer you 
remayne (7000)li a moiithe, for this your kingdome : for 
which your grace by these wrightings, surrenders to ther 
hands all your Orowne lands, lonlshipps, manuores, rents, 
taxes, subsites, flfteenes, Impostes, forrayne customes, 
staples for woole, tyu, lead, and cloath ; all fortltures of 
goods or lands confiscate ; aud all other dutyos that is, 
shall, or may appertayne to the king or crownes reuenewes: 
and for non payment of the sunie or somes aforesayd, 
your maiestie to sease the lauds and goods of the sayd 
gentlemen aboue named, and ther bodyes to be impris- 
oned at youre graces pleasures." The division of the dif- 
ferent districts of the realm, among the four farmers 
thereof, is described with no little humour and satire. 
The blwik charters play an important part in the same 
play. The cniel oppression practised in the collection 
of them is represented as having been most odioua 
These blank barters were, virtually, promissory notes, 
which the wretched subjects of King Richard were com- 
pelled to sign before the amount was ftlled in; that being 
added afterwards at the caprice or discretion of the col- 
lectors. 

lOB. Line 68 : At Ely House. --Ely House stood just oil 
Holbom, where Ely Place now is. The chapel of Ely 
House with the crypt underneath it, which have both 
been lately restored, may still be seen; Roman Catholic 
services now again take place there. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

108. line 2: to his ^NSTAIP youfA.— Richard was now in 
his thirty-second year, and could hardly be said to be in 
his youth. Shakespeare uses unstaid in two other pas- 
sages, Two Gent, of Verona, ii. 7. 00, and Twelfth Night, 
li. 4. 18. in both of which the accent is on the last syl- 
lable. It is a coincidence worth noting that Holinshed 
also uses the word of Richard: “which to haue con- 
cealed had tended more to the opinion of vertue, than to 
lash out whatsoeuer his unstated mind aifoorded"(voL ii 
p. 835). 0 

101 Line 12: musie at the close.— SteevetiB “supposes ** 
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close to be a musical tenn. It imrtafnly is; It Is nearly 
synonymous with cadence, noiluto be confused with 
cadence, the anglicixed form of eadenza, i.e. a succession 
of notes in roulades or arpeggios intended to show off the 
vocal execution of the singer, and means simply a xetum 
to the tonic chord or chord of the key-note. There is 
also the half -dose, which very often divides a tune Into 
two parts, being a fall or conclusion on the chord of the 
dominant— an “imperfect cadence." In Lingua (act L 
sc. 1), in a passage in which many musical terms occur, 
we find ; 

For though (perchance) thy first strains plea^lpg are, 

I dare engage mine ear the dose will jar. 

^ — Uodsley, voL ix. p. 338. 

105. Line 16: umdeaf his car.— Shakespeare uses deafsa 
a verb in King John, ii. 1. 147, 148: 

What cracker is this same that tleafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath t 

106. Lines 18, 19: 

ASy praises of his state: THEN THERE are found 
Lascivious metres. 

So Q. 8. Q. 4, Ff., Q. 5; and, although it is not a satisfactory 
reading, we have thought it better to retain it than to 
print any emendation of our own or of any one else. Q. 1 
reads; 

of whose taste the wise are found, 

Q.2: 

of whose state the wise are found, 

neither of which can be right The Gamb. Edd. adopt 
Collier's emendation “ of whose taste the wise are fond,** 
a very slight alteration which makes indifferent sense; 
but the passage is either corrupt or was left by Shake- 
speare unfinished. The whole speech is very carelessly 
written. The recurrence of sounds at end of line 17, and 
wund at end of line 19 is very suspicious; lines 22 and 28 
both end with the syllable ation differently accentuated. 
For metres Qq. Ff. read meeters, which was the usual way 
of spolllug that word even as late as 1770 (see Bailey's 
Diet.). Metre occurs in three other passages of Shake- 
speare; in Sonnet xvii. 12, where the Quarto has miter; 
in 1. Henry IV. ill. 1. ISO, where the first seven Quartos 
have miter, the Folios meefer, and Q. 8 meter; in Measure 
for Measure, i. 2. 22, where F. 1. has metier. (Of that p'lay 
there is no quarto edition.) That megter here means “ a 
person who meets or encounters you," is scarcely tenable, 
unless some better authority for the word can be found 
than is afforded by this passage. 

107. Lilies 21-86: Report of fashiomin proud Italy, &c. — 
Compare with this a d the next lines the following pas- 
sage from Cheney's speech (at end of act ii.) in Egerton 
MS. play (Reprint, p. 36): 

They sitt in counsel! to deuiso strang fiuhtons; 

And suite themselues in wyld and anticke habitts. 

Such as this kingdome neuer yett beheld; 

Frenche hose, Italian cloakes, and Spanish halts, 

Polonian shoes, with pickesi a handfufi longe 
Tyde to ther knees with chaynes of pearle and gould; 

'ther plumed topps fly waueing In the ayre 
A cubltt hye aboue ther wanton heads. 

Shakespeare, perhaps, Intended to refer to other/asAidna 
than those of dress. 

liVoler, long pointed toes curling up at the end. 
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108. line 28: WK$r€ wULdoth mutiny with %pWt rtgard, 
dlffloult sentence; it^e&ns ‘•where will does rebel 
against the view of the intellect,” or '‘what the under* 
standing sees to be right” 

108. Line 44: —Johnson would have read in- 

wuion, but supposes “Shakespeare means to say that 
Islanders are secured by their situation both from war 
and pestilenee.” Singer suggests that the infection meant 
here may be moral, “of vicious manners and customs;” 
but is this sense consistent with lines 22, 28 above f It 
is certain that, although there were periodical outbursts 
in Shakespear A time of an indigenous plague, our insular 
position has always kept us. in some degree, exempt 
from the worst forms of pestilence which have at times 
devastated the Continent. In Allot’s England's Parnassus 
<1800), lines 40^, with the exception of line 50, are quoted 
with some variations; and are wrongly attributed to 
M. Dr. (Michael Drayton). Inteation is the reading there, 
and Farmer suggested that infeatian=s infestation might 
be the word intended by Shakespeare; a suggestion which 
Malone adopted in his text; instancing aeeeption for ac- 
4!eptation, used by Bishop Hall, as a similarly abbreviated 
word, h^estation is used by Bacon; but no instance of 
infeation can be found. 

110. Line 00: Like to a tenement, or PE i.TTNO /arm.— In 
the Egerton MS. play, Bichard, in a speech in which he 
has a twinge of remorse, says (act iv.): 

And we. his sonne, to ease our wanton youth. 

Become a landlord to this warlicke realme, 

Rent out our Idii^fdome like o/eltry fanne. 

—Reprint, p. 63. 

The similarity of expression is worth noticing. 

111. Lines81~83.— Compare with these lines thcfollowing 
passage in Daniel’s Civil War (book i. stanzas Ixvii. Ixvlii.): 

Why, Neptune; Hast thou made us stand alone, 

Divided from the World, for this, say they: 

Hemm’d in to be a Spoil to Tyranny, 

Leaving Affliction hence no way to fly? 

Are we lock'd up, poor Souls, Iiere to abide 
Within the wat’ry Prison of thy Waves, 

As in a Fold, where subject to the Pride 
And lust of Rulers, we remain as Slaves. 

There are so many points of resemblance between Daniel's 
poem and this play, that it seems highly probable either 
that Shakespeare had seen Daniel’s poem in MS. or that 
Daniel had taken some ideas from the play. “ The First 
Fowre Bookes of the civile wars between the houses of 
Lancaster and Yorke” was first published in 1696. 

112. Line 64: WUh inky 6toto.— Steevens wanted to alter 
hlota to bolta; but the words inky biota are, as Boswell 
pointed out, merely a contemptuous expression for writ- 
ings. 

118. Line 70: For young hot eolta, being rag'd, do rage 
the tnorc,— Several conjectures have been made, such as 
rein% chafed, eurVd, Ac., but they are unnecessary, as 
vag’d. i,e. “ being aggravated by violent opposition,” or 
“provoked by severe punishment,” surely makes good 
sense enough. 

114. Line 71.— Shakespeare has thown his dramatic com- I 
mon sense in not making the Queen Isabel, what she | 


really was at this time, u dlilld of nine years old. There 
^ Is little enough female interest In Richard 11. now; there 
would have been none it he had adhered to history. 

115. Line 78-4)3. —These lines are omitted by Pope as un- 
worthy of Shakespeare; but. however tedious may be this 
string of wretched puns which the dying Gaunt makes, 
such playing with words was considered witty in Shake- 
speare’s time. The eloquent defence of this passage by 
Coleridge (Lectures upon Shakespeare, Ac. voL 1. pp. 
175. 176) is a very beautiful piece of writing, but not much 
to the point Grim Jests have often been made on their 
death-beds by men who, in their lifetime, were serious 
enough; but such a silly Jingle of puns as Gaunt strings 
together on his own name is but one of those defects of 
taste common enough in all. Shakespeare's works, but 
especially iii his earlier ones ; defects which only serve 
to bring out more prominently the many beauties of his 
language; beauties that shine more brightly by contrast 
with such blemishes. 

116. Line 86 : Since thou dost seek TO KILL HY NAME IN 
ME— t.e. “ to leave me without an inheritor of my name by 
banishing (and disinheriting) my son. ”>-80 this passage 

I is generally explained, \vith the exception of the words 
put in brackets, which seem necessary; for the mere 
banishment would not prevent Bollngbroke’s succeeding 
his fatlier, especially as Richard had given both the ban- 
ished dukes “ a permission by patent to appoint attorneys 
to take possession of such inheritances as might fall to 
them in their absence, though they could not actually 
perforin homage or swear fealty” (Lingard, vol. lit. p. 
870). BuUnshed also mentions these patents which, im- 
mediately on John of Gaunt’s death, Ricliard coolly ig- 
nored. and took possession of all liis uncle’s propei*ty. We 
must suppose that Gaunt on his death-bed anticipates the 
king’s treachery, and divines tliat Richard’s real object 
was to deprive his sun and heir of all his property and 
titles. 

117. Line BS: flatter with those that lire. —Compare Two 
Gent, of Verona, iv. 4 103: 

UfUess I Matter WITH myself t9o much. 

All Qq. (but Q. 1) and Ff. omit with. 

118. Lines 03. 04: 

Fow He that made me knows I see thee ill; 

111 in ftiyself to see, and in thee seeing HI. 

Steevens suggested the omission of the words to see in the 
second line, a suggestion which Seymour approved. They 
are certainly unnecessary, but are found In all Qq. and 
Ff.. so we must consider the verse as an Alexandrine. 
The sense of the passage is: “God knows 1 see thee ill (In 
the double sense of seeing dimly, and of seeing Richard 
morally unwell) being myself ill to see (i.e. to look on) 
and seeing ill (ill-doing) in thee.” Seymour explains: 

“ 111 in myself to see,” Ac.. “ ie. I am sick or ill to think 
I see at all. or am alive, under the burthen of my ago and 
vexations, and especially as 1 discover Illness in you” 
(Remarks, vol i. p. 258). But the simple explanation 
seems preferable. ' 

119. Line 07: foo careless patient.— S eymour looks upon 
patient as an adjective, and compare Rom. and JuL (IL 
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AOT II. Sceue 1. 


NOTES TO KING RICHARD IL 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


2. 141) ''too flattering sweet;" but patient is here a eub- 
etantive used in the ordinary sense. Compare Comedy of ' 
Errors, v. 1. 204: 

Yuu are nut Pinch s patient, are yuu, sir? 

120 . Lines 102. 103: 

And yet, ineaged in so small a verge. 

TAe WASTE is no whit lesser than thy land, 
Shakespeare uses two legal terms here: verge means the 
compass of the king's court within the jurisdiction of 
the lord steward of the king’s household, which extended 
for twelve miles round. W^aste is the legal term for the 
destruction of any houses, woods, fences, drc., done by 
the tenant for life to the prejudice of the heir, or of the 
holtler of the reversion. It refers liere to the viaste made 
by Iticlinrd’s favourites. 

121. Line 113: Landlord of England art thou now, not 
king.—'i'hK expression occurs more than once in the 
Egertoii MS. play. See passage quoted in note 110. When 
Gloucester is in prison the ghost of Edward III. appeara 
to him, and speaks thus of his grandson (act v.): 

(7) warlicke sonnes I left, yett being gone, 

No one succueded in niy kingly tlirunc ; 

Richard of lJurdex, iiiy accussed gratidciitld, 

Cutt of your titles to the kingly state; 

And now your Rues and all would ruinate, 

Murders his grandsiers sonns, his fathers brothers. 

Becomes a landlord to niy kingly tytles. 

Rents out iny crownes reuenewes, &c. 

—Reprint, p. 83. 

Again Lancaster says to the king (act v.): 

And thou no king, but landlord now become 
To this great state that terrourd christeiidoinc. 

—Reprint, p. 94. 

122 . Lines 133, 134: 

And thy unkindness he like crooked age. 

To crop at once a too long wither'd flower. 

Johnson proposed a very ingenious reading in the first 
line: 

And thy unkindness be TMAH'S CROOKF.ij edge, 
x.e. time's scythe. But Malone lias produced ma.iy in- 
stances of the use of the expression crooked age; one in 
Locrine (i. 1. 15): 

Now yield to death, o'erlaid with crooked ape. 

No doubt the word crooked suggested Time's scythe or 
tickle. Compare Sonnet c. lines 13, 14: 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 

So thou prevent'st his seythe anil crooktd knife. 

128. Line 130: that age and SULLENS have. —This word 
tuUens, used only here by Shakespeare, is found in Lilly's 
Saphoand Phaon (iii. 1): "like you Pandioii, who being 
bIc'kg of the svllens, will seeke no friend ” (Works, vol. i. 
p. 184). 

124 . Line 145: Eight, you say true: as Hereford's love, 
to At'a— Richard wilfully mi stakes 1 ork, and answers him 
as if he had spoken of Hciefnrd’s (Bolingbroke's) love for 
him (Richard), not of Gaunt'i* love for his son. Of course, 
in the preceding line, Harry, D^tke of Hereford, is in the 
objective, not in the noniin,-!itivc case. 

125 . Line 148 : 

K. Rich. What tays heJ 

North. Xay, nothing; all it taid, 
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There is a syllable defleient in this line, but It Is supplied 
by the pause between the two tSeeches. Malone is quite 
wrong in calling What tayt hef "one of those short 
additions in prose.*' Pope coolly printed, "Wbflt says 
old Gaunt f** 

126. Line 163: The ripett fruit flrtt faUt, and to doth 
he.^ompKso Merchant of Venice (iv. 1. 115. 116): 

the weakest kind qPfrut'l 

Drops earliest to the ground; and so let me. 

127. Line 156: rug-headod Arems.— Compare II. Henry 
VI. ill. 1. 867 : 

Full often, like a shag‘hair*d crafty liSt-n. 

•*Rug was rough coarse frieze, and also a cloak or cover- 
let made of it" (Clarendon Press Edd.). These rugt were 
worn by the Irish, and their resemblance to the rough 
thick bushy hair of the kemt, or light-armed soldiers, 
suggested the epithet 

126. Lines 157, 158 : 

Which live like venom, where no venom eUe, 

But only they have privilege to live. 

Referring to the legend that St. Patrick drove all rep- 
tiles out of Ireland, which accounts for tlie absence of 
snakes in that favoured country. 

129. Lines 167, 168: 

Nor the prevention gf poor Bolinghroke 
About his marriage, nor my own disgrace. 

When Boliiigbroke went to France he was received by the 
king, Charles VI., in the most filendly manner; his first 
wife, Mary de Bohun, having died in 1394, he proposed 
for the hand of Marie, one of the daughters of the Duke 
of Berry, uncle to Charles VI., and was accepted. But 
Richard, on hearing of the engagement, sent the Earl of 
Salisbury, at once, on an express mission to Charles to tell 
him that Boliiigbroke was a traitor, Ac. Ac. and that he 
must not suffer his cousin to marry him on any account; 
so the match was broken off. 

180. Line 177: 

Accomplish'd with the number qf thy hours; 
i.e. "when he had reached thy age." 

181. Line 185: he never would compare between— i.e. 
" make comparisons between Bichafd and his father, the 
Black Prince: tbo use of "to compare between" is ob- 
solete. 

188. Lines 203, 204 : 

By his A'^TORNEYS-OENERAL to SUe 

His livery. 

An attomeygeneral is he that has a general authority to 
act in another person’s affairs and suits for him. To sue 
fns livery is a legal expression thus fully explained by 
Malone: "Ou the death of every person who held by 
knight’s service, the escheator of the court in which he 
died summoned a jury, who Inquired what estate he died 
seized of, and of what age his next heir was. If he waa 
under age, he became a ward of the king's; but if he was 
found to he of full age, he then had a right to sue out a 
writ of oxtster le xnain, that Is, his livery, that the king’s 
hand might be taken off, and the land delivered to him’* 
(Vor. Ed. voL xvi. p. 61). 



ACT II. Soene 1. 


NOTES TO KING RICHARD 11. 


ACT II. Boeue 1. 


ISA Line 228: My HEART IB GREAT; hut U mui/t BRXAE 
WITH SILENCE. —Compare ikhe wel^kBofm line in Ham' 
ldt*s first soliloquy <i. 2. 159); 

*But treaJf, heartt for I must hold my 

181 Line 232; Tends tMt thou *dst speak to the Duke qf 
Hsrqfordt—i.e, Is that which thou wouldest speak coii- 
oemioff the Duke of Hereford?’— Our reading is that of 
Ff. Q. A The other Qq. read that thou wouUVst, which 
Dyce prefers* accentuating toouUVst. 

185. Line 246: The eommons hath he pill’d with grievous 
taxe8,--ln the Egerton MB. iday (act i.) Woodstock* 
speaking of Ricnard's favourites* says : 

did some heere weare giat fashion (*.e. plain hose). 

They would not tax and />yli the commons soe. 

—Reprint, p. i6. 

186. Line 247: And lost their hearts.— Qq. and Ff. **And 
quite lost their hearts.” Pope omitted quite, which word 
spoils the verse* and was probably intended for the line 
below. It is very possible that the first and quite ItMt 
their hearts was put by the transcriber in place of some 
different words. 

187. Line 260: benciMfenoea— According to Holinshed, 
the name benevolence was first given to a seml'Voiuntary 
contribution to the king's exchequer by Edworci IV. in 
the year 1473: But bicause he wanted moiiie, and could 
not well charge his commons witli a new subsidie, for 
that he had receiued the last yeare great summes of 
monie granted to him by parlement* he deuisod this 
shift* to call afore him a great number of the wealthiest 
sort of people in his realme; and to them declaring his 
need, and the requisite causes thereof* he demanded of 
euerie of them some portion of monie, which they stickled 
not to giuc. And therefore the king willing to shew that 
this their liberalitie was verie acceptable to him, he 
called this grant of monie* a beneuolence: notwithstand' 
ing tliat mauie with grudge gaue great sums toward that 
found aid which of them might be called* a Malenolence” 
(Holinshed* voL iii. p. 330). So that the use of the word 
here is an anaclironism ; perhaps Shakespeare should 
have ^sed plesanee, which according to Holinshed was 
a name given to certain fines so called “as it were to 
please the king withal” [See Holinshed* vol. ii. p. 834 
(marginal note)]. 

188. Lines 253* 234 : 

But basely yielded upon compromise 
That which his ancestors achiev’d with blows. 

The allusion is to the treaty made by Richard with 
Cliarles VL of France in 1303, and renewed on his mar* 
riage with his child-queen Isabel in 1396; and more espe- 
cially perhaps because he was accused of over-partiality 
for France in the yielding up of Brest to the Duke of 
Brittany for a sum of money in 1307. (See Holinshed* 
vol. IL p. 834.) In the Egerton MS. play (act v.) Lancas- 
ter says of Richard : 

His natiue country, why that is iTrance, my lords. 

At Burdex was he borne, which place allures 

And tyes his deepe affections still to fraiK e. 

—Reprint, p. 94* 

188. Line 263: But, lords, we hear this /ear/iU tempest 


j f SING.— Compare Tempes(ikilf2«'2a: "another storm brow- 
ning; 1 hear it sing 1’ the wind.” 

140. Line 268: And UNAVOIDEP is the da7iger now.— 
Compare I. Henry VI. Iv. 5. 8: 

A terrible and uuavotded danger. 

So unvalued for invaluable, Richard 111. i. 4. 27 : 

Inestinuible stones, UJiwltted jewels, 

141. Lines 275* 276: 

IVe three are but thyself; and, speaking so. 

Thy words are but as thoughts. 

These lines are explained by a writer In Blackwood's 
Magazine for September, 1853 [p. 806 (quoted by Dyce)] : 
“ We three are but yourself, and, in these circumstances* 
your words are but as tiioughts— that is* you are as safe 
iu uttering tlieiu as if you uttered them not* Inasmuch as 
you will be merely speaking to yourself." 

142. Lines 277. 278: 

1 have from PoKi LE BLANC* a bay 
In Brittany. 

According to Holinshed (vol. ii. p. 852) “ there were cer- 
teiue ships rigged* and made readie for him* at a place 
in base Britaine* called Le port blanc. as wo find in the 
chronicles of Britaine.” Tlio Oiarendou Press Edd. say 
that Holinshed copied from “Les grtldes cronlques de 
Bretagne” (Paris* 1514). They ad<l that Le Port Blanc is 
a small port in the department of Odies du Nord near 
TrOguier. But Lingard say^: “To elude the suspicions 
of the French ministers, Henry procured permission to 
visit tlie Duke of Bretagne; and, on his arrival at Nantes, 
hired three sinaU vessels, with which he sailed from 
Vannes to seek his fortune in England ” (vol. iii. p. 383). 
Vannes is on tlie bay of Morbihan, a well-known buy in 
Brittany; and 1 believe Holinshed, and the chroniclers 
from whom he copied, were etiuully mistaken; and that 
it should be Morbihan, and not Port le Blanc, which is an 
insignificant place not marked on any map. Trdguier 
and Vannes were both in Basse Bretagne (see Notes and 
Queries for April 6, 1884, No. 223, p. 267, where I have 
given my reasons for this belief at gi'eater length). 

143. Lines 279-284: 

Rainold Lord Cobha^n, 

[The son of Richard, Earl of Arundel] 

That late broke from the Duke qf Exeter, &c. 

The lino inserted between brackets, which Malone first 
introduced, is absolutely necessary t(» the sense. Rainold 
(Reginald) Lord Cobham certainly never broke from the 
Dv,ke of Exeter; but Thomas Arundel, son of Richard 
Earl of Arundel (who was beheaded in 1397* at the same 
time that the Duke of Gloucester was arrested) did, as 
Holinshed narrates (vol. ii. p. 849): “About the same 
time, the earle of Arundel’s sunne, named Thomas, which 
was kept in the duke of Exetera house, escaped out of the 
realme, by meanes of Willinni Scot, mercer* and went to 
his viicle* Thomas Arundell late archbishop of Cantur- 
biirie, as then soioiirning at Cullen” ^Cologne). Lord 
Cobham was condemned to exile in Jersey* in January* 
2398, for complicity in Gloucester’s supposed conspiracy; 
tlie Archbishop of Canterbury was deprived of his see on 
the same ground* and took refuge in France 
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ACr 11. Scene 1. 


TO KING EICHARD 11. 


ACT II, Scene 2. 


IM. Line! 288, 284 : ^ 

Sir Thomas Ei'pinffham, Sir Thomas Ramaton, 

John Norhury, Rohe ft Watertont and Francis COINT. 
Qq. and Ff. read ‘*iS'tV John Ramston;" but it was really 
Sir Thomas (see Hulinslied, vol. li. p. 862). Ff. and Qq. 
have: 

SIR yoh/t Norltery, SIR Kobert IVatertoH, and Francis Quaint, 

but Holiiished Kives them as ‘*John Norbury, Bobert 
Waterton. Frauds Ooint Esquires;” and we have fol- 
lowed liolinshed, as Shakespeare probably intended to 
do. 

146. Line 200: Ra oenspurg—otheTVfiae Ravenspum, or 
Ravenser, near Spurn Head, was, in the time of Edward 
1., the most considerable port on the Humber. It ceased 
to exist In the sixteenth century, having been swept away 
by the encroachments of the German Ocean. It was 
situated near Kiliisea. It was here that Edward IV. 
landed in 1471, when he came to regain his kingdom after 
the temporaiy restoration of Henry VI. by Wai wick. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

146. Line 1.— Bushy, Bagot, and Green all figure con- 
spicuously in the Egerton MS. play; although, at the 
period of the events represented in that play, they do 
not appear to have been in any way prominent charac- 
ters : nor are they mentioned in history, as favourites of 
Richard, before 1397. This scene is represented as tak- 
ing place at Windsor, because liolinshed mentions that 
Richard left the Queen there when he went to Ireland : 
“leauing thequeene with hlr traine still atWindesor” 
(vol ii. p. 860). Lingard thus describes their parting: 

** Having appointed his uncle, the Duke of York, regent 
during his absence, the king assisted at a solemn mass at 
Windsor, chanted a collect himself, and made his offering. 
At the door of the church he took wine and spices with 
his young queen; and lifting her up in his arms, re- 
peatedly kissed her, saying, * Adieu, madam, adieu, till 
we meet again’ ” (vol. ill. p. 881). 

147. Line 3: life -harming. Q. 1, Q. 2; Q. 3, Q. 4 
have haJfe-harming, w'hich in F. 1 was changed to selfe- 
harming. 

148. Line 4; And entertain a cheerful niSPOSiTlON.— 
Compare Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 90 : 

And do a toilful stillness ENTERTAIN. 

Disposiiion is used in the same sense in Hamlet, i. 6. 172; 

To put an antic DISPOSITION on. 

149. Lines 11. 12: 

and my inward soul 

Wah NOTHING trembles: at some th/no it grieves. 

This passage appears to have troubled episcopal com- 
mentators: Bishop Warburion transposed nothing and 
some thing; while Bishop Wordsworth prints noting for 
nothing. I think both changea ore unnecessary. The 
meaning Is: *'my inward soul is so agitated, it trembles 
or is frightened by nothing, i.e. no tangible or visible 
thing: its grief is for something more than the mere 
separation from the king;” what that somethirf is she 
does not know. 


160. Lines 1&-20: 

Lite pirepeetbses, vihiSh rightly gafd upon 
Show 9wthing hut eovfusion,^eifd awry 
Distinguish form. 

Commentators differ as to what porspeeUvea were. Staun- 
ton quotes from Br. Plot’s Natural History of Stafford- 
shire (Fol. Oxford, 1886, p. 891): ** At the right Hononble 
the Lord Gerards at Gerards Bromley, there are the pic- 
tures of Henry the great of France and his queen, both 
upon the same indented hoard, which if beheld direeUy, 
you only perceive a confused piece of work; but if ob- 
liquely, of one side you see the king’s i|;)d on the other 
the queen’s picture, which I am told (and not unlikely)^ 
were made thus. The Ujard being indented according to 
the magnitude of the Picture, the prints or paintings 
were cut into parallel pieces, equal to the depth and 
number of the indentures on the board; which being 
nicely done, the parallel pieces of the king’s picture, 
were pasted on the fiatts that stiike the eye beholding 
it obliquely, ou one side of the board ; and those of the 
queen’s on the other ; so that the edges of the parallel 
pieces of the prints or paintings exactly Joyning on the 
edges of the indentures, the work was done.” Singer 
quotes the following from Hobbes in his Answer to Da- 
venant’s Preface to Goiidibert: “You have seen a curious 
kindc of perspective, where he that looks through a short 
hollow pipe upon a picture containing divers figures, sees 
none of those that are painted, but some one person 
made up of their parts, conveyed to the eye by the arti- 
ficial cutting of a glass.” Some seem to think it was a 
figure drawn in inverted perspective; others that it refers, 
not to any picture, but to convex glasses “cut into faces, 
like those of the rose-diamond; the concave left uniformly 
smooth” (Henley, Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 70). The fact is, 
the word perspectives was used in different senses : in a 
passage which occurs in All ’s Well (v. 3. 48^ 49) it means 
a glass which produces an optical illusion : 

Contempt Ills scornful /rVj/err/tv did lend me, 

Wh'ch warp'd the line of every other favour. 

Beaumont and Fletcher use it for a telescope in The 
Lover’s Progress (iii. 0): 

Licit I'ide our sins like nets ; Wee perspectives, * 

They draw offences nearer still, and greater. 

“ ~Works, vol, il. p. 649. 

In this passage the sense is rightly explained by the quo- 
tation from Br. Plot, given by Staunton. 

161 Line 81: As,— though, on thinking, on no thought 
I think. -Capell tiHered on to in; but the sense, or non- 
sense, is the same If Shakespeare did not avail himself 
of some older play, it must be confessed that he is at his 
worst in this and some other passages of Richard II. 
Such a detestable Jingle of verbal affectations* wantonly 
obscure and involved, is foreign to tlie purposes of true 
poetry. It was not so he wrote when he wanted to touch 
our hearts. 

168. Line 34: Tie nothing leaa^ThedDlarendon Press 
Edd. quote, very appropriately, from Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning, ii. 1, § 8 : “ The use of this work, hon- 
oured with a precedent in Aristotle, is nothing lees than 
to give contentment to the appetite of curious and vain 
wits.” So rten mofns is used in French. 
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ACT n. BCSOO 2. 


ACT II. SoeDA 2. 


NOTES TO KING BICHAB&tfl’ 


IS8. Lines 36-88:* 

For nothing hath mp tefnething grie/; 

Or tomsthing hath the nothing that 1 grieve : 

’2’te in reversion that I dopoetees. 

One has scarcely the patience to try and explain this in* 
▼olved gibberish; and one feels tempted to believe Shake* 
speare was really burlesquing some of his contemporaries 
The meaning, if any was intended, probably is : **My grief 
is begot of nothing ; or else, groundless as it seems, it has 
some basis of reality; it is only in reversion that I possess 
this gdef, as the event which 1 grieve for has not yet 
happened." Thg best manner, perhaps, in which to treat 
such passages as the above, is to pass them over as melaii* 
choly examples of the corruptiiik influence of fashion on 
a master mind. Silly courtiers wrote this kind of trash, 
and thought it monstrous pretty." Nobody will dispute 
they were half in the right. 

IM. Line 54 : The Lords of iiess. Beaumond, and WU- 
loughby.-^^e Holinshed (vol. li. p. 863): ‘*The first that 
came to him, were the lords of Lincolneshire, and other 
countries adioining, as the Ibrds Willoughhiet Bos, Darcie, 
and Beaumont." 

166. Line 67: And all the rest revolted faction, traitors. 
•^Thls is the reading of Q. 1 ; the other Qq. and F. l. F. 2 
read **rest of the revolted faction" which makes an un- 
necessarily cumbrous line. Capell ended the line ai faction 
(adopting the latter reading), and printed Traitors as the 
beginning of the next line. There are two considerations 
which make us prefer the reading of Q. 1 to that of the 
later copies, and to CapelVs arrangement In all the old 
copies, Quarto and Folio, Worcester h printed in full, and 
is evidently meant to he pronounced as a trisyllable; til* 
syllabic endings are scarcely admissible in so early a play. 
Secondly, Shakespeare uses remainder, as an adjective, 
precisely in the same elliptical manner as rest is used 
here. See As You Like It (ii. 7. 39. 40): 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage. 

156. Lines 68, 69 : 

We have : whereon the Earl of Worcester 
tliath hridee his staff, resign’d his stewardship. 
Hollnshed’s account of this incident is as follows: '*S{r 
Thomas Persie, earle of Worcester, lord steward of the 
kings house, either being so commanded by the king, or 
else vpon displeasure (as some write) for that tho king 
had proclaimed his brother the earle of Northumberland 
traitor, brake his white staife, which is the representing 
slgne and token of his office, and without delaio went to 
duke Henrie ” (vol. li. p. 865). 

167. Lines 62, 63: 

So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe, 

And Bolinghroke my sorroufs dismal heir. 

This refers to lines 10, 11 : 

Some unborn^orrow, ripe in fortune's womb. 

Is coming towards me. 

Compare with this passage and the 'three following lines: 

I omfTKitwith woe, and shall deliver weeping. 

—Pericles (v. x. 107). 

. 166. Line 74 : With signs of war about his aged neek.-~- 
This means that he had got his armour on, including the 
gorget, which protected the neck and shoulders. 


j 169. Line 88: The nebies they are JU4, the OOMHON9 
I ^COLD.— Qq. and Ff. read **the commons they are cold.” 
The correction is Pope's. 

160. Lines 92, 93.— We have arranged these lines as in 
Ff. and Q. b, witli the exception that we have transposed 
tO‘day and came by, in order to make the line scan. In 
the four Quartos they are arranged thus : 

//old take my ring 

Serv. My lord t Mad forgot to tell your lordship 
To-day as t came by / called there; 

except that, Q. 2, Q. 8, Q. 4 all omit as and insert and 
before I called. In F. 1 called is printed call’d. 

161. line 106: Come, sister,— cousin, J would say,--- 
pray, pardon fnc.-This, as Steevens observes, is one of 
Shakespeare's touches of nature. York’s mind is full of 
the death of his sister, and he calls the Queen sister, in- 
stead of cousin. Strictly speaking, Queen Isabella was 
his niece by marriage ; but tdiusin is used of various de* 
grees of relationship. I'he Duchess of Gloucester, accor- 
ding to Holinshed, died in this year, 1399 ; but he does 
not mention what month ; the cause of her death being 
" thorough sorrow (as was thought) which she concoiued 
for the losso of hir soniie ant! heiro the lord Humfrie, who 
being sent for fourth of Ireland (as before ye have heard) 
was taken with the pestilence, anil died by the wale" 
(vol iii. p. 9). 

101. Lines 108-120.— We have printed this passage as 
prose ; the attempt to turn it into verse only results in 
a numlier of unrhythmical lines, which, allowing for the 
agitation of York, still jar upon one’s ear. 

163. Lino 119: meet me presently at Berklkt.— kt. and 
Q. 5 have Barkley and Jiarkhj CASTLE. I'he first four 
Quartos omit castle. Berkeley Castle is on tho south-east 
side of the town of Berkeley, on the Bristol Channel, about 
half-way betwocn Gloucester and Bristol. It is In good 
preservation. Here Edward 11. was murdered, Septem- 
ber 21st, 1327. 

161 Lino 122: six and sewn.— The older form of tho 
phrase, in common use nowadays, at sixes and sevens. 
The derivation is uncertain ; but, most probably, it was 
taken from some game. Nares says, “The plural form, 
which is now exclusively used, suggests the idea that it 
might be taken from the game of tables, or backgammon, 
in which to leave single men exposed to the throws of 
six and seven, is to leave them negligently, and under the 
greatest hazard; since there are more chances for throw- 
ing those numbers than any other." 

166. Line 143; prestiges. -In King John this word Is 
used in two passages (1. 1. 28): 

Anti sullen prdsoge of your own decay, 
and (iii. 4. 168): 

Abortives, pr/sages and tongues of heaven, 

in both of which the accent is on the first syllable. 

ACT ir. Scene 8. 

166. Line 6: Draws out our miles, and hakes them 
twarisome.— Many editors substitute draw and make; 
but this use ot a singular verb with a plural nominative 
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ACT II. Soene 3. 


NOTES TO KING RICHAKD IL 


SoeiM 8. 


occurs so often in Shakespeare, that we are not jiistifled^ 
In altering his cliaracteristic phraseology in order to bring 
it Into accordance with our views of grammar. The poet 
writes as if the wild hills and rough uneven ways assumed, 
in the speaker’s mind, the idea of unity, as one opposing 
force to the projects of himself and companions. The 
construction is well known in Greek. 

187. Line 7: dHectdble.- -For the accent on the first 
syllable in a similar word, compare the welLknown line 
in King John (iii. 4. 29): 

And 1 will kiss thy deteilnhle bones. 

168. Line 0: Cotswold.-H 1. Q. 2, Q. 8. Q. 4 print Cots- 
hall; Ft. and Q. b have Coltshold. In Merry Wives (i 1. 
92) there is an allusion to the Cotswolds being a favourite 
place for coursing matches: “ 1 heard say he {i.e. a grey- 
hound) was outrun on CotsalL*' F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 have 
Cotsale in that passage: but the present spelling seems 
nearer the older. In A new Enterlude called Thersytes, 
printed in Black Letter by John Tysdale, about 1562, but 
acted as early as 1637, the word Cotswold occurs : 

Now have at the lyons on Cotsoidi'.l 

— Dodsley, vol. i. p. 400. 

It occurs again in Ralph Bolster Bolster, printed about 
1600 (act iv. sc. 0) : 

Then wiil he look as flerce as a CWstt/d hon. 

—Dodsley, vt»l. lii. p 137. 

It is evident from this passage that C.otsall is a later 
con'uption of the word. 

168. Lines 11. 12 : 

Which, I protest, hath very much beguil'd 
The tediousness and PltocKiHS 0 / my travel. 

The word process, the Clarendon Press Edd. say, ** seems 
always to be used as connoting tediousness and weari- 
ness, an idea perhaps suggested by its legal signification.’' 
But this statement is hardly confirmed by reference to 
the passages in which the word occurs in this sense, e g. 
in Queen Katherine’s speech in Henry Vlll (ii. 4. 34-39): 

Sir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife, in thiii obedienre. 

Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many childrr'ii by you : if, lii the course 
And process of this time, you can report, 

And prove It too, against mine honour augbi .SiC. 

170. Line 20: Than your good words.— Bat who comes 
here I— Seymour proposed to read : 

Than your good words, my Lord who comes here/ 

There are so many lines in Shakespeare, even in passages 
which have evidently been carefully and not carelessly 
written, where the place ,ot one or two syllables is sup- 
plied by a pause, similar to the rests which occur in 
music, that it would be idle to try aud supply the deficient 
syllables in every instance. In this case, as in many others, 
the ear is not offended by the deficient scansion; the 
necessary pause, on the part of the speaker, is quite 
sufficient 

171. Lilies 21, 22: 

It is my son, young Uarry Percy, 

Sent from my br<dher Wokcester, wheneeswver. 

1 This is the exact spelling of the old Black Letter copy (unique) 
in powession of the Duke of Devonshire. Haxiitt prints Cots'otd, 
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These two lines almost seenus if they were meant for 
prose; if we Buppo 8 e*)ror 0 ss»r*to be proDOU]BO^. Wot'- 
ster, as Gloucester is pronounced Oloster, the second line 
will scan. But Worcester is always written in fnU In the 
old copies, while Gloucester is always written Ol^ter. 
The two words Worcester, wheJicesoever, occuiring close, 
together are cacophonous. We might venture to read, : 

It is my son, young Harry Percy, sent 
From WoRcasrUR, MY BROTHER, whences 9 ever. 
pronouncing Worcester as a trisyllable. 

172. Lines 2G-30.->See note 156. 

173. Lines 37-39.— 'There is a tone of self-assertion and 
haughtiness in tliese tlwee lines which foreshadows the 
Hotspur of Henry IV. 

174. Line 65: And in it are the Lords qf York, Berkley, 
and Seymour.— T\i\s line is cacophonous; and would read ' 
better thus: 

And in it are the Lords York, Berkley, Seymour. 

But perhaps, as in lines 57, 68, 69, the word qf occurs, in 
each case, before the title of the Lords mentioned, it is 
better to leave it as it stands in all the old copiea Hol- 
inshed says: “With the duke of Yorke were the bishops 
of Norwich, the lord Berkelie, the lord Seimorur, and 
other” (vol. iL p. 853). Lord Seymour was Richard de 
St.Maur, fifth baron of that surname, born 1355, died 1401. 

176. Line 61: Is yet but unfelt thanks.— Ho means: 
yet but thanks not expressed substantially, but only in 
words." 

176. Line 67.— See note 170. Various additions to this 
line have been made by different editors to complete the 
metre; but, for the reasons mentioned in the note referred 
to, we have not adopted them. 

177. Lines 09, 70: 

Berk. My Lord of Hereford, my message is 
To you— 

Boling. [Interrupting angrily] My a/uwer is— to Lan- 
caster. 

In Qq. and Ff. the lines stand thus : 

My of Hereforil, my message is to you. 

Boling. My l.ortl, my answeHs— to L.*incaster. 

For the arrangement of the text we are responsible; some 
editors omit Tn you in line 69; but it seems that the 
words My Lord, in line 70, might have easily been caught 
by the transcriber from the line above; and the dramatic 
force of the passH T> is increased by the omission of these 
words. 

178. Line 86: deceivable. - Compare Twelfth Night (iv. 

3. 20. 21): 

There *s something in 't 
That is deceivable. 

179. Line 87: Tut, tut! grace me npg/'oee, nor uncle me. 

— Q. 1, Q, 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 rend “ undo me no unde."' Ft Q. 6 
omit no uncle, much to the benefit of the line. Compare 
Rom. and Jul. (iiL 6. 153) : 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouda 

180. Line 91: a dust— Compare King John (iii. 4. 128): 
Shall blow each dust, each straw,” &c.; again (iv, 1. 08): 
a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair.” 
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ACT HI. SoeM 1. 


IIL Line then, man “teAyr*-~So Q. 1. Q. 2, 

8 read **But more 4: *'But more then 

whyr T.X F. 2. Q. 5. F. 8: “ But more then why/* There 
have been various emendations proposed; but the mean- 
ing of the text seems simple enough, though awkwardly 
expressed; York means tosay,** But then there are more 
^questions remain to beAsked/* 

V 

182. Line 95: deepited arms— ie. ** despicable/* or to 
be despised,*' because employed in a bad cause; and also 
be^S^ they were an ostentatious display of force against 
a peofde unresisting and almost defenceless. For similar 
uses of the pasApaHlclple, in this play, compare line 100 
of ihis scene, detested for detestable, and (ii. 1. 268) tin- 
awided for luiavoidable. • 

188. Lines 100-102. —The Clarendon Press Edd. say: '* It 
does not appear that Shakespeare had any historical 
authority for this statement. ' No such incident is re- 
corded of i^e battle of Navarrette, at which the Black 
Prince and John of Gaunt were present in 1867. John of 
Gaunt was not with the Prince at Poictiei*8 in 1356, nor 
did the Prince accompany him in his expedition to France 
in 1372; and there is no mention of the Duke of York on 
any of these occasions.*' It may be added that ‘Hhese be 
brave words’* which York utters; but he does nothing to 
carry them into effect, except faithlessly abandoning the 
charge he had undertaken. 

184. Line 128: To rouse his wrongs and chase them to 
THE BAT.— These are terms of the chase used in hunting 
the stag. To rouse the deer is to put him up from cover; 
to the hay means till he stands at hay and turns on the 
hounds. 

186. Lines 129, 130.— Sec note 132. 

186. Line 166: The caterpillars of the commonwealth.-^ 
Compare the Egerton MS. play (act i.) : 

tFoodstock, Shall cankors eaie the fruite 
That planting and good husbandry hath iiorisbtT 
Grtffu: Bag‘gott: Cankors I 
York; Aruttdell: 1 , cankours catterpiUers. 

—Reprint, p. 17. 

^ ACT II. Scene 4. 

187. Line 4 : Therefore we will disperse ourselves.— Ac- 
cording to HoUnshed,%alisbury succeeded in assembling 
40,000 men at Conway. Of their subsequent dispersion, 
which may be said to have decided Kichard’s fate, llolin- 
shed gives the following account: “But when they missed 
the king, there was a brute spred amongst them, that the 
king was sueilie dead, which wrought such an impression, 
and euill disposition in the minds of the Welshmen and 
others, that for ante persuasion which the earle of Salia- 
burie might vse, they would not go foorth with him, till 
they saw the king: onelie they were contented to stale 
foureteene dales to see if he should come or not; but when 
he came not within that tearme, they would no longer 
abide, but scaled and departed awaie” (vol. ii. p. 864). 

188. Line 8: The bay-trees in our country are aU 
WITHER'D.— Holinshed mentions this circumstance: “In 
this yeare in a manner throughout all the reolme of Eng- 
land, old bale trees withered, and afterwards, contrarie | 
to all mens thinking, grew greene agalne, a strange sights i 


I and supposed to import s^me unknowne euent” (vol. it 
^p. 850). Evelyn says in Sylva (Edn. 1776. p. 396): ** Amongst 
other things, it has of old been observed that the Bay la 
ominous of some funest accident, if that be so accounted 
which Suetonius (in Galba) affirms to have happened be- 
fore the death of the monster Nero, when tliese trees 
generally withered to the very roots in a very mild win- 
ter: and much later; that in the year 1629, when at Padua, 
preceding a great pestilence, almost all the Bay trees 
about that famous University grew sick and perished.** 

189. Line 15: These signs forerun the death OR FALL qf 

All the old copies except Q. 1 omit orfaU. This 
vi^rous and poetic descriptions of these signs and por- 
tents seems to have been founded on some published 
description of such phenomena. Holinshed makes no 
mention of them. In the Egerton MS. play (act. iv.) when 
the Duchess of Gloucester is about to leave Plashy, to visit 
the dying Queen Anne, just before her husband is treach- 
erously made prisoner, occuia the following passage ; 

Cheney. ... 

1 he of Iieauen are shutt in jiitchey dowds. 

And ikikc^ of fyre Lome tylting through the bkye, 

Like thin ostents to boiiie great tragedy. 

ITootistoche. God bless good Ann :i Beanie I I feare hir death 
Wilbe Ihc tragiLke sccane the sky foreshowes vs; 

When kiiigdotiies change, the very lieauens arc troubled. 

—Reprint, p. 69. 

ACT in. Scene 1. 

190. Lines 11, 12: 

You have, in manner, with your sinful hours, 

Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him. 

There is not the slightest historical authority for this 
statement. Uichard II. was deeply attached to his first 
wife, Anne of Bohemia, called “the good Queen Anne;” 
and there does not seem to be any evidence in history of 
his having committed adultery. His second queen, Isa- 
bel, was still a child at this time. The real cause of com- 
plaint against Uichard was his great extravagance in 
pageants, in dress, and In entertaining large numbers of 
persons in Westminster Hall and elsewhere. This extra- 
vagance and waste led to his exacting enormous sums of 
money from the people in taxes, which were made more 
oppressive than they need have been, owing to the collec- 
tion of them being placed in the hands of greedy and un- 
scrupulous favourites. Richard's character had much of 
the feminine element in it; he was always forming vehe- 
ment attachments to men, more like the sentimental 
friendships, which exist between school-girls, than the 
manly and dignified relations which should exist between 
a king and his ministers. 

191. Lines 20, 21: 

And sroH’D my English breath in foreign CLOUDS, 
Eating the hitter bread tf banishment. 

Compare Rom. and Jill. (J. 1. 138, 139): 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew, 

Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sijrhs. 

The second line occurs, word for word, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Lovers’ Progress, v. 1: 

and shall I decline 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment. 

—Works, vol. iL p 657 
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ACT 111. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO KING EICHARD 11. 


Id2. Line 23: Dispark'd my parAr«.— The best explana- 
tion of this legal term is given by Alalone, who aays: “2V^ 
dispark is a legal term, and signifles to divest a park, 
constituted by royal grant or prescription, of its name 
and character, by destroying the enclosures of such a park, 
and also the vert (or whatever bears green leaves, whether 
wood or underwood,) and the beasts of chase therein; and 
laying it open" (V^ar. Kd. vol xvj, p. 89). 

193: Lines 24, 25: 

From my own windows TORN MY HOUSEHOLD COAT, 

Haz'd out my impkese, leaving me no sign. 

Feme, in his i^lazou of Gentry, 1585.((iuuted by Steevens), 
says " that the arms, &c. of traitors and rebels maydie 
defaced and removed, wheresoever they are fixed, or sot*' 
(Var Ed vol xvl p. 89). Compare Spenser, In his de- 
scription of the punishment of Braggadochio, the false 
knight: 

Then from him his shield^ and it rtnverst. 

And blotted out Ats txrmes with falsehood blent. 

~I*acry guecn, bk. v. canto 3, st. xxxvii. 

Impress t sometimes spelt impress, impreese, or imprease, 
is from the Italian impresa; it means not only a motto, 
but a device with a motto. The Italian form of the word 
is generally found In old plays, e.g. in Fasquil and Ka- 
therine (act i.): "Whnt is't, a May-pole? Troth, 'twere 
a good body for a courtiers imprezza, if it had but this 
life. Frustra florescit " (Simpson’s School of Shakspere, 
vol. ii. p. 137). Bolingbroke’s motto was ’'Souveraine." 

194. Line 29: See them delivered —Qq. and Ff. read 
“See them delivered over;*’ but the fact that Ff. as well 
as the four earlier quartos print delivered and not de- 
liver’d points to the omission of over, which spoils the 
metre, and was very Justly omitted by Pope, whom we 
have followed. 

195. Line 32: Lords, farewell. -^Omitted in Ff. Q. 5. 

196. Line 42: Come, MT lords, away. -Qq. and Ff. Cotne, 
lords, aivay. Pox>e inserted my, which improves the 
metre, and does away with a very awkward line. 

197. Line 43 : To fight with Glendower and his eom^ 

This seems to be a slip on Shakespeare’s part. 
As lines 42-44 rhyme, this looks like an intexTolatiou. 
The Clarendon Edd. have the following note: “Owen 
Glendower, of Conway, the same who appears in I. Henry 
IV. was in attendance upon Biohord *aB his beloved 
squire and minstrel.’ He escaped from Flint when 
Richard was taken. The expedition against * the said 
Owen and his unruly complices* (words used by Holin< 
shed, p. 1132) was really not undertaken by Henry till 
the second year of his reign. Holinshed speaks of * the 
Welshmen and their Captain,’ meaning Glendower’’ (Cla- 
rendon Press Series, p. 110). 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

198. Line 1: Barklouohlv castle call you fAis. -Hol- 
inshed says that Richard and his companions landed 
“neere the castell of Barelowlie in Wales, about the feast 
of saint James the apostle, and staled a while in thf same 
castell” (voL 11. p. 864). There is no such castle known, 
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ACT HI. Sceliie2. 

and it was probably an error for BertUnsii (the fom in 
which it appears 1% Heaml’s edition of the Life of 
Richard II. by a monk of Evesham) which waa pertiaps 
identical with Harlech in North Wales. “Fahian and 
Stowe say that Richard landed at Milford Haven, and ac- 
cording to the French chronicler it was at Peihbroke; but 
as his object was to Join Salisbury at Conway, he would 
naturally have made for a more northern port” (Claren- 
don Press Series, p. 120). 

199. Lines 2, 3: 

Yea, my good ford. How brooks your grace the air 

After late tossing on the breaking seas^ 

In Qq. and Ff. the lines are printed thus: 

Yea, t*ty lord. HowlLrooks your grace the air, 

Ahcr your late to&sing on the breaking seas? 

Pope first inserted good in line 2, and omitted late in line. , 
3, a slight alteration which very much improves the 
rhythm. 

900. liines 8, 9: 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in MEETING. 
Capell proposed to read * ‘ in weeping. ” Steevens thought 
the next line, “So weepiiig smiling,” Ac. plainly pointed 
to such an emendation; but surely it is unnecessary. 
Smiles is a substantive, not a verb; and as the line is 
printed in the text, it is periectly intelligible. 

901. Line 13: Nor with thy sweets COMFdRT his ravenous 
sense.— We have placed the accent on the second syllable 
in comfort, because we tlius avoid the two consecutive 
dactyls, edmfdrt his and rdvinoHs. 

202. Lines 14-16: 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy -gaited toads, lie in their way. 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet. 

Shakespeare’s natural history is not here so much at 
fault as at first sight might appear. Spidei;^ In this coun- 
try at least, do not ever attack human beings, though 
there are, in tropical countries, some species whose bite 
is very venomous. But that the Juice of spiders Js be- 
lieved to be venomous, the following instance narrated 
by Kirby and Snence in their Eq^mology, of a woman 
(who was in the habit, when she went into the cellar 
with a candle, of burning the spiders and their webs) will 
show. One day “she met with tlie following accident: 
The legs of one of these unhappy spiders happened 
stick in the candle so that it could not disengage^ltself, 
and the body at length bursting, the venom was ejacu- 
lated into the eyes and upon the Ups of Its perseoutrfit., ^ 
In consequence of this one of the former became infilled, ' 
the latter swelled excessively, oven the tmgue and gums 
were slightly affected, and a continual vomiting attended 
these symptoms” (vol 1. p. 182). Toads are most aptly 
described as heavy-gaited; but tfiat they are perfectly 
harmless Is now well known, except that they secrete, in 
the follicles of the skin on the back and sides, an acrid 
and poisonous liquid; but inoculation with this secretion*, 
in the case of a chicken, produced no injurious result. It 
Is, however, poisonous In Its effects on dogs, when it comes 
in contact with their tongue or lipA ^ , 
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Ml lines 80-22: { 

ie»£A a jurii'iqir adder. J 
* Whose double tonovb inny tUth a mortal to'toh ^ 
Throw dtath upon thy oo9ereign*$ wwmies. 

Here Shakespeare falls Into the error, still prevalent 
among many persons in this enlightened age. that the 
doiMo (lo, forked) tongue 6t a snake is poisonona The 
poison resides In the /any of the adder, not In the forked 
tongue; this latter feature it possesses in common with 
the harmless common snake (Natrix torquata) But al- 
though one would think this was a well-known fact. 1 
have found it almost impossible to persuade even persons 
of fair aven%e education that the latter is perfectly 
harmless in spite of its forked tongue. 

801 Line 27. —The Bishop of Carlisle was the only mem- 
ber of the Episcopate who remained faithful to Bichard. 
See above, note 18; and below, note 331. 

801 Line 34: throuyA our SEOURITY.— Compare Hecate’s 
jpeech in Macbeth (iii. 6. 31, 32): 

And you all know, stcttrity 
Is mortals* diiefest enemy. 

And above, in ii. 1. 266, aeettrely is used in the sense of 
eareleesly. 

806. Lines 37. 38: 

That when the aearehing eye of heaven is hidt 
Behind the globe, AND lights the lower world, 

Q(|. and Ff. read **that lights,*' dsc. The emendation is 
Johnson's; for, although the transposition of the second 
and third parts of the sentence would make good sense 
of the reading in the old copies, the simple emendation 
adopted makes much better sense ; and the use of the 
words, the antipodes, below (line 49), seems to indicate 
that it is what the poet intended to write; the lower world 
means of course the antipodes. 

807. Line 40: in outrage BLOODT here.— Q. 1 reads bouldy; 
and though all the other old copies read (substantially) 
bloody, which makes good sense, Dyce adopts Collier’s 
conjecture boldly, and is followed by the Camb. Edd. It 
is morer likely that bouidy was a misprint for bloudy than 
for boldly. 

806. I4ue ^9: 6L. Jnh steel.— It is doubtful what is the 
exact Rtfianing of shrewd here. Originally shrewd meant 
vexed, troubled, cursed; and so angry, malicious, wicked; 
in which latter sense it is used by Chaucer and Wicliff : 
but later shreufd seems to have come to mean bitter, 
cutting, keen. Compare Hamlet (i. 4. 1): "The air bites 
shrewdly** Here it may mean "sharp.” or "wicked;” 
inore probably thd latter. 

869. Lines 60. 61: 

Qodfor his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angfil.~~ 

Compare the Egerton MS. play (act v.): 

Thou const not kill me, villayne ! 

Gods holly angle guards a Just mans life. 

And with his radiant beames as bright as 6re 
Will guard and keepe his righteous innocence* 

1 am « prince, thou dar'st not murder me. 

—Reprint, p. S4. 


low (V. 1.68): 

Betterybr* e^than, near, be ne'er Me near. 

So, far is used tor farther in Winter’s Tale (iv. A. Hi): 
••Fartrom Deucalion o/.” 

811. Line 66: DISCOMFORT ptiftfes my tongue.— Compare 
above, line 36: " Discomfortable couain.” 

818. Line 70: Have I not reason to look pale and DBADf 
—Compare II. Henry IV, 1. 1. 70-72: 

Even such a man. m> faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so (trad in took, so woe>begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night 

813. Lines 89. 00: 

Hath potoer enough to serve our turn.— 

But who comes heret 

Printed as one line in Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3. Q. 4 : we follow the 
arrangement of Ff. and Q. 6. 

214. Line 112: WiiiTE-UEARDS hare arm'd their thin 
and hairless scalps.—ln Ff. and Q. 6 is found the ridicu- 
lous misprint If’Atte Bears. 

215. Line 114: and clap their FEMALE Joints.— Tope 
changed clap, uimecessanly. to clasp: and Bitson proposed 
dip: but no change is necessary. Clap conveys the sense 
of suddenly putting on.” Compare Henry VIII. (i. 4. 8. 0): 

The very thought of this fair company 
Clafp'd wings to me. 

"Their female Joints” means ‘'their Joints weak as 
women* 8.** 

216. Line 117: 0 / double-fatal yew.— T he epithet re- 
fers to the fact that the leaves (not the berries) of the 
yew are very jmisonovs to cattle ; and that bows were 
made from the wood of that tree. Steevens suggests that 
yews were planted in churchyards "on account of their 
use in making bows; while b> the benefit of being secured 
in enclosed places, their poisonous quality was kept from 
doing mischief to cattle" (Var £d. vol. xvl. p. 08). 

217. Line 122: where is BAOOT7— It seems to be an over- 
sight that Richard should ask wliere Bagot is at this 
point; as below, at line 132. he only speaks of " Three 
Judases;” and again (line 141) Aiimerle asks: 

Is Bushy, Green, and the Earl of Wiltshire dead I • 

Bagot had made his way to Chester, and thence to Ireland 
(see ii. 2. 141). llicobald proposed to read: " where is he 
goty* i.e. " where is the Earl of Wiltshire got to?” but no 
alteration is necessary. Shakespeare made a similar mis- 
take In ii. 3. 166, where Bolingbroke says that Bristol 
Castle is held 

By liitshy, and their complices. 

218. Lines 153, 164: 

And that small model qf the barren earth 
Which eervee as- paste and cover to our bones. 

The sense given to model in the foot-note Is the one usually 
accepted, although Douce suggests that it here means 
quantity. But putting aside the fact that I can find no 
Instance of the use of model in that sense. In any writer, 
it is evident that the reference is to the rounded, oblong 
mound which is raised over graves, and which may be 
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ACT III. 8oene 2. 


NOTES TO KING BICHARD IL 


ACT III. Beene 3. 


called the rough mould of the body; and, nnpoetloal ae it 
Is, Johneon’i observation is quite true that the metaphor, 
iu line 164, is taken from a pie, the mound over the body 
being compared to the crust ot a pie. 

819. Lines 167, 168 : 

How tome have been depos'd; tome slain in war; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d. 

Pope proposed dispossess’d; and Walker conjectures de- 
priv’d, ill place ot depos’d in the second line, in order to 
avoid the tautology. We have not altered the text aa 
printed by all and Ff.; because the repetition of 
depos’d was, perhaps, intentional 

880. Lines 160-108: 

for within the hoUow erouni 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits. 
Scoring his state, and grinning at his pomp. 

Douce (Illustrations, pp. 252, 263) says : ** Some part of 
this fine description might have been suggested from the 
seventh print in the Imagines mortis, a celebrated series 
of wooden cuts which have been improperly attributed 
to Holbein. It is probable that Shakespeare might have 
seen some spurious edition of this work; for the great 
scarcity of the original in this country in former times 
is apparent, when Hollar could not procure the use of it 
for his copy of the Dance of Death.'* This is highly pro- 
bable, as the description certainly seems to have been 
suggested by some picture; but it may have been taken 
from some old Book of Emblems, though there is no 
allusion to this passage in Green’s ’'Shakespeare and 
the Emblem Writers.” It may be observed that the pic- 
ture referred to, in tiie Imagines Mortis, or Dance of 
Death, represents a king on his throne with courtiers 
about him, while a grinning skeleton stands behind in 
the act of removing the crown from his head. As Bolfe 
Justly remarks in regard to this picture: ** Death is not 
sitting in the crown, as S. expresses It, and as the commen- 
tators also state it . . . The skeleton, being directly 
behind the king, appears at first glance to be rising from 
the crown.” 

881. Lines 168, 160 : 

and humour’d thus. 

Comes at the last, &c. 

The constmctioii, in this passage, is very obscure; the 
Clarendon Press Edd. seem to bo the only commentators 
who have drawn attention to it. Is it a king, or Death, 
tliat is humour'd thusf Probably the meaning Is "the 
king having been humour'd in being allowed 

To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks; 

Death comes at the last, drc. The construction is a kind 
ot ablative absolute with the substantive left out. Or, 
possibly, it means that Death, having thus enjoyed his 
humour of allowing the king some respite, comes at the 
last, <k€. 

888 . Lines 176-177: 

/ live with bread like you, like you / cel tvanf, 

Like you taste grief, need friends: subjected thus^ 
How can you say to me, lama kingt 
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These lines stand thus in the Qq. and FL: 

/ live with bread tike ye^^,/eet want, 

TaUe grief, ndd/riends, sub/eOed thus, itc. 

The very halting rhythm points to some omission; the 
emendation, by which we have ventured to supply the 
deficient syllables, seems as probable as any, and does no 
unnecessary violence to the text. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

888. Line 1.— According to HoUnshed's account the 
Castle of Flint was surrendered to Northumberland (voL 
ii. p. 866); and King Richard, who was in ^nway Castle, 
leaving that for Flint, fell into an ambush laid by North- 
um1)erland, and was taken by him to Flint Castle. 

284. Line 9: Your grace mistakes ME.~Qq. and Ff. omit 
me: it was added by Rowe. 

886 . Lines 17-10 : 

Lest you mistake: the heavens are o’er YOUR head. 

Boling. I know it, uncle, and DARE NOT OPlX)SE . 

Myself against their wtU.^But who comes heret 
The text is evidently corrupt in this passage. In line 17 
Q. 1, Q. 2 read "over our heads;” Q. 8, Q. 4 *‘over your 
heads;” the reading in our text being that of Ff. and Q. 5, 
The next two lines Qq. and Ff. read thus (substantially): 

I know It, uncle, and oppose not myeelf 
Against their will. Rut who comes here? 

The emendation printed in our text (for which 1 am re- 
sponsible) seems a probable one; for the are of line 17 
might easily have led the transcriber to overlook the dare 
in line 18. It is far too important a passage to be left In 
the miserably unrhythmical condition, in which the Qq. 
and Ff. have left it. 

886. Line 20: What, Harry! welcome.— Q q. and Ff. 
have Welcome Harry, what. The transposition of the 
words restores the rhythm of the line. 

887. Line 32: Go to the RUDE RIDS cf that ancient castle. 
—Compare King John (ii. 1. 884) : 

The flinty f’ibs of this contemptuous city. 

888 Line 52: tatter’d balflenienfa— So (substantially) 
Q. 3, Q. 4, Ff. Q. 6; i-nt Q. 1, Q. 2 have tottered. The word 
is the same, only t^ie spelling is dWerent. Compare I. 
Henry IV. iv. 2. 37: "a hundred and flftie totter’d I*rodl- 
galls” (in F. 1). So in the Noble Soldier, by S. R. (1634) 
(ii. 1) " loiter’d rascals fought pell mell ” (Bullen’s Old 
English Plays, vol. i. p. 270). 

889. Line 61 —What was known as "the upper stage” 
was supposed to represent Flint Castle. On " the upper 
stage” Richard appeared: Bollngbroke and his forces 
marching past in front of " the lower stage." 

880. Line 62: Percy. See, see. King Richard doth him- 
self appear.— We follow Dyce in ^ving this speech to 
Percy. Qq. and Ff. give It absurdly to Bollngbroke. 
Hanmer gave it to York, and Charles Kean to Northum- 
berland; but Northumberland has not spoken with re- 
spect of King Richard, while Percy has. 

881. Line 88: Have TORN their souls by turning them 
from us.— Dyce suggests lorn, but does not adopt it. The 



ACT XII. Scene 8. 


NOTES TO KING EICHARD 11. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 


lenie seems to be **liave perjured themselves;*' and 
Kolfe’s explanation that *'the metaphor seems to be 
tpfcen from the act of tearing a legal document" seems a 
vei 7 probable one. Lom, the past participle of the verb 
**tp lose/’ is used by Chaucer and Spenser, but not by 
Shakespeare. It may be that tom is merely intended to 
. convey here the act of violently tearing up. as it were, 
their allegiance by the roots; or it may mean tortured, as 
in the following passage from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
King and No King, ii. 1: 

Nay. should 1 Join with you. 

Should we not both be iom. 

^ ^ —Wofks. vol. L p, s6. 

S8S. lineM: The YUKBhEteetamentqfhleedUig war.— 
Purple here > bloodstained, as ift Julius Caesar (iii. 1. 158): 

Now. whilst your pnrfted hands do reek and smoke. 

•88. Une 109: the BURIED hand c/warlike Gawxt. - 
Warburton wanted to read: ** the warlike hand of buried 
Gaunt,'* which is undoubtedly the sense. But Ritsou, in 
his note (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 110), has collected so many 
instances of a similar misplacement of epithets in Shake- 
speare that we cannot hold any alteration of the text 
necessary. Take, as one instance, II. Henry VI. (iv. 7. 108): 

These hands are free from i'uUtlesf hloedskeddiug, 
instead of : 

Ibtse gutltiess hands arc free from bloodshedding. 

881 Lines 112-114. —The value to be placed on Boling- 
broke’s oaths may be estimated from what he did, better 
than from what he said. Richard promptly granted 
these demands; but that did not prevent the truthful and 
honourable Harry Bolingbroke from proceeding to do 
what he probably Intended to do from the first, viz. to 
imprison Richard, and to seize the crown himself. North- 
umberland, who was destined to give the successful 
usurper a great deal of trouble, probably knew from the 
first what Bolingbroke’s intentions were. 

885. Line 140: My oay APPAREb for an almeman’s 

Richard’s extravagance in dress, not only in his 

own person, but in the liveries of his courtiers and at- 
tendants of all kinds, is frequently alluded to in the 
Ege^^un MS. play, and is thus noticed by Holinshed: "And 
in gopgious and costlie apparell they exceeded all mea- 
sure, not one of them that kept within the bounds of his 
degree. Yeomen and groomesw'ere clothed in silkes, with 
cloth of graine and skarlet, ouer sumptuous ye may be 
sure for their estates. And this vauitie was not onelie 
vsed in the court in those dales, but also other people 
abroad in the towns and countries, had their garments 
cut far otherwise than had beene accustomed before his 
dales, with imbroderies, rich furres, and goldsmiths 
worke, and euerie dale there was deuislng of new fashions, 
to the great hinderance and decaie of the common- 
welth" (vol. il. p. 868). 

886. Line 162: Our Kghs and they shall LODGE the sum- 
mer com. -Compare II. Henry VT. iil. 2. 176 : 

Like to the summer's com by tempest lodg'd. 

887. Line 176: in the base COURT.— Derived from French, 
bam eour, the outer court of the castle, surrounded by 
stables and servants* offices; generally on a lower level 
than the innercourt, which was surrounded by the dwell- 


ing-rooms, chapel, Ac. i&even’s quotes Oreene*B Fare- 
^ well to Follie (1617): "—began, at the entrance into the 
base court, to use these words." 

886 . Lines 194, 196: 

yourt heart is up, I know, 

Thus high at least [Touching his own head]. 

This is always a great point with the actor of Richard II. 
Charles Kean, copying his father, produced much effect 
in this speech. The meaning is, of course, that BoUug- 
broke is aiming at the crown. 

889. Linos 204, 205: 

Cousin, I am too YOUNG to be your FATHER, 

Though you, Ac. 

Bolingbroke and Richard wore both born in the year 
1306; they were now both thirty-three years old. 

840. Line 209: Then I must not say no.— Stowe gives 
the following account of their setting out from Flint; 
"The duke with a high sharpe voyco bade bring forth the 
kings horses, and then two little nagges, not worth forty 
franks, were brought forth ; the king was set on the one, 
and the earle of Salisburie on the other; and thus the 
duke brought the king from Chester, where he was de- 
livered to the duke of Glocesters sonne and to the earle of 
Arundel’s sonne, (that loved him but little, for he had 
put their fathers to death,) who led him straight to the 
castle" (see Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 115). 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

841. Line 1.— The scene is laid at Langley (now called 
King’s Langley), the Duke of York’s palace, near 8t. Al- 
ban’s. In ii. 2. 116, York says to the queen: "Como, 
cousin. I’ll dispose of you;" see also iii. 1. 36. According 
to the French (anonymous) chronicler, who wrote an ac- 
count of " Tho Betrayal and Death of Richard II. King 
of England," the queen, after Richard’s departui*e, retired 
to Wallingford. Lingard says that " The Earl of Wilt- 
shire, with Biissy and Greene, members of the committee 
of parliament, had been appointed to wait on the young 
queen at Wallingford; but they suddenly al>and(»ned 
their charge, and tied with precipitation to Bristol ’’ (vol. 
iii. p 384). Tliis scene, in Charles Kean’s arrangement of 
tills play, is the first scene of act iv. 

848. Line 4 : the world is full of RUBS.— At the game of 
bowls a rub means when a bowl is stopped in its course 
by some inequality of the ground. Richardson («u5 voce) 
quotes from Wood’s Athenw Oxon. vol. i. the following 
passage ; " He (Elmer) used for recreation to bowl in a 
garden, and Martin Marprelate thence took this taunting 
scoff, that the Bishop would cry Rub, rub, rub, to his 
bowl, and, when twas gone too far, say, the devil go 
with it, and then, quoth he tho bishop would follow.’’ 

843. Line 19: Madam, 7 '/f .sing.— I t was probably this 
line which suggested the introduction of the song in the 
revival of this play at Drury Lane in 1815, in which Ed- 
mund Kean appeared. (See our Introduction, p. 7.) 

844. Lines 22, 23: 

And I could WEEP, would weeping da me good. 

And never borrow any tear of thee. 
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Qq. and Ff. read, And I could sing/* which Pope altered 
to teeep, an emendation fully justified by line 23. We I 
have followed the Variorum, Dyce, and Singer In adopt- 
ing it. 

846. Line 82; G'lrcwmesUPPORTANCK.— Used by Shake- 
speare only ill this passage, and in Twelfth Night (ill A 
829): “for the 8iipporta7ice of his vow.” 

846. Line 46: Her KNOTS durerderU —Compare Love's 
Labour's Lost (i 1. 249): “thy curioui-knotted garden.** 
See note 16 of that iday in our edition. 

847. Lino 57: W£ at thne qf year.—We is omitted in 
Qq. and Ff.: it was first supplied by Capell. Both sense 
and metre absolutely require it. 

848. Lino 72: 0, 1 am press'd TO DEATH.— This alludes 
to the old punishment of peine forte et dure, inflicted on 
those who declined to plead to the indictment against 
them; it consisted in piling weights on the wretched vic- 
tim's chest. Compare Much Ado(iii. 1. 76): **pre8B me to 
death with wit.” 

849. Lines 78, 74: 

Thou, - 

[She pauses, as if half-choked by her emotion] 
Old Adam's likeness, set to dress this gardon. 

How DARES 

Thy harsh rude tongue sound this unpleasit^ nemf 
Printed as two lines only in Qq. and Ff. : 

Thou, old Adam's likeness, ^et to dress this garden 

How dares thy harsh rude longue sound this unpluasing news! 

F. 2, Q. 6, F. 3, F. 4 omit rude in second line. Hope omits 
otd in first line, and harsh, rude in second line ; but this 
is rather an arbitrary proceeding. It is evident that the 
lines as arranged in the old copies are anything but rhytli- 
mical. We have arranged them as above, believing that 
the detached syllables Thou, and How dares, express the 
violent agitation of the queen's feelings, and were not 
intended to form pai-t of either line. 

850. Line 105: I'll set a hank of RUE. sour herb of 
GRACE.— This plant {liiita graveolens) was once much cul- 
tivated in English gardens for its medicinal qualities. 
Hue is, of course, an English fonn of the Latin name; but 
as to rue means “to be sorry," and so “to repent,” and 
as repentance is the chief sign of grace, it came to be 
called “Herb of Grace.” Loudon, writing in 1838, said “it 
is to this day called Ave Grace in Sussex.” Its specific 
Latin name graveolens is derived from its strong aromatic 
smell ; it has a very bitter taste, and was used extensively 
in old prescriptiona To its supposed quality as an eye- 
salve Milton alludes in Paradise Lost: 

then purg'd with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 

Book xi. lines 4 x 4 , 4 x 5 . 

Hr. Daubeny says of it, “it is a powerful stimulant and 
narcotic, but not much used in modem practice ” (see 
Ellacombe’s Plant Lore of Shakespeare, p. 206). Hue is 
frequently mentioned in Shakespeare. Compare H|rolet 
(iv. 6. 181, 182): “there's rue for you; and here’s some 
for me: we may call it heth-graee 0 ' Sundays.” 
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ACT IV. ^enk 1. 

861. Line 1 —Westminster Hall had been rebuilt by 
Richard ; the work was commenced in 1897, and completed 
in 1899. The first Parliament held In the new building, 
was summoned for the purpose of dethroning Hichard. 
Shakespeare has, in this scene, mixed up the proceedings 
of two Parliaments, that which met on September 80th, 
1899, the writs for which were issued in King Richard’s 
name; and that which met on October 6th, having been 
summoned by Henry immediately on his assuming the 
crown. It was in the latter Parllameni^on October 19th, 
that the accusations against the Duke of Ikumerle (Albe- 
marle) were made. ^ 

868. Line 10: In that DEAD time.— It is doubtful whether 
dead here means “dark and dreary” as the Clarendon 
Press Edd. explain it, or “ deadly” as Schmidt explains it 
In Hamlet (i. 1. 65) we have “jump at this dead hour,” 
i.e. midnight, the hour when nearly all life is apparently 
dead (in sleep). In ^lids. Night's Dream (iii. 2. 67): 

So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim. 

The word, certainly, scorns to mean “deadly;” unless it 
means, as we say now, “so deadly pale.” 

863. Line 12: the RESTFUL English court, probably 
means “quiet,” “peaceful.” Compare Sonn. Ixvi. 1: 

Tir'd with all these, for restful death I cry. 

Some explain it as - “stationary;" while the Clarendon 
Press Edd. give the sense os “quiet, reposing; because it 
had no need to act, but only to give ordera” The sim- 
plest meaning, %.e. “ peaceful,” is most likely to be the 
right one here; as England was, at the time alluded to, 
at peace with all foreign powers. 

864. Line 21: Shall I so much dishonour MT FAIR 
STARS. — This, undoubtedly, means *' Shall I dishonour 
my birtht" and refers to the common belief that the stars 
influenced the circumstances of one's birtli. In Holland’s 
Translation of Pliny’s Natural History (bk. ii. chap, viii.) 
we find: **The Starres which we said were fixed in the 
heaven, are not (as the common sort thinketh) assigned 
to every one of us ; and appointed to men i-espectively: 
namely, the bright and faire for the rich ; the lesle for 
the pooro: the dlmme for the weq|i, the aged and feeble; 
neither shine the> out more or lesse, according to the lot 
and fortune of every one, nor arise they each one together 
with that person unto whom they are appropriate; and 
die likewise with the same: ue yet as they set and fall, 
do they signlfle that any bodie is dead.” Compare All's 
Well(l. 1. 196, 197): 

we the poorer bom 

Whose Caser stars do shut as up in wishes. 

866. Lino 29: To STAIN the TEMPER of my knightly 
SWORD.— Compare I. Henry IV. (v. 2. 94): 

A svK»rd, whose temper I intend to stain 

With the best blood that 1 Ian meet withal. 

The Clarendon Press Edd. say: “The harder the steel the 
brighter polish would it take, hence the polish may be 
taken as a measure of the temper." 

866. Line 88: If thou DBNI'ST it twenty times, thou liest % 
—Printed deniest in F. 1. The elision of the a Is not 
Rttended to so carefully, in the first FoUo, with regard to 
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ACT IV. Soena 1. 


those words ending In iejf, ted, as with regard to others in 4 
which such elision Is necessary tdt the metre. The reader 
who has a sensttire ear will notice that this line Is singu- 
larly cacophonous, owing to the letter t occurring so ofteh 
in close succession. 

S87. Line 52: / task THBS to the iuto.—This is Capell's 
reading. Q. 1 reads '* I taske the e/trth to the like:" Q. 2. 
the earth.’* 

S58. Line 56: From SCN to sun— •!.«. from sunrise to 
sunset Conmare Gymhellne (iii. 2. 00-71): 

How many score of miles may we well ride 
'Twist hour and hour? ^ 

/Vx One score ’/wixt suu and sun. 

Madam enough for you. 

It may mean from sunrise on one day to sunrise on tlie 
next; hut the former is the more probable moaning. 
Malone quotes: **The time appointed for the duello (says 
Saviolo) hath alwaies been 'tivixt the riaing and the aetting 
mn; and whoever in that time doth not prove his intent, 
can never after be admitted the combat upon that quar- 
rel.’* On Honour and honourable Quarrels. 4to, 1.505. 
Qq. read '*from ain to which Henley explains as 
meaning '^from one denial to another ’*(Var. £d. vol. xvi. 
p. 125). 

259. Line 65: Diahonotirahle boyI— F ltzwater was, at 
this time, thirty-one years old; so that the word boyia 
applied contemptuously. Compare Coriolanus (v. 6. 101): 

Name not the god, thou Iwy of tears! 
aud subsequent lines 104. 113, 117, where Coriolanus re- 
sents the term boy with the greatest indignation. 

290. Line 67: vengeance and revenge.— This tautology 
was not unusual where it was sought to express intensity. 
Instances of it occur frequently in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. 

261. Line 74: I dare tneet Surrey in a wilderness. — 
Johnson thus explains this line: dare meet him where 
no help can be hadiiy me against him.” Compare Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Lover’s Progress (v. 2): 

Maintain tliy treason with thy sword? With what 
Contempt 1 hAr it ! in a -wildtruess 
I durst encounter it. 

— Works, vol, ii. p. 65 a 

262. Lines 97. 98: 

and there at Venice gave 
Hie body to that pleasant country's earth. 

Holinshed says: ''The Duke of Horfolke departed sorrow- 
fullte out of the realme Into Almanie. and at the last came 
to Venice, where he for thought and melancholie de- 
ceassed” (vol. IL p. 848). Holinshed subsequently alludes 
to his death (vol. iii. p. 9) as taking place some time in 
this year (1399). According to Lingard: “Norfolk, after 
a short residence in Germany, visited Jerusalem, and in 
Ills return died of a broken heart at Venice” (vol. liL 
p. 870). He gives the date in the margin, apparently on 
the authority of Rymer, as September 29th, 1309. Rich- 
ard’s deposition took place on September 30th, aud there- 
fore Norfolk's death could not then have been known in 
JBngland. 


268. Lines 103. 104: 

Stoeet peace conduct hU tweet soul to Ike BOSOM 
0/ good old ABKAUAM I 
Compare Richard III. (iv. 3. 88): 

The sons of Edward deep in Atroham's besom. 

264 Line 112: of that name the/ourth.^8o Ft. : Qq. read 
fottrth of that name. 

265. Line 116: Vet beat BESESMfNG ME to apeak the truth 
— t.e. “Yet I speak as best befitting me (being a bishop) 
to speak the truth.” Johnson suggests: 

Yet best beseems li me to stieak the truth. 

But the construction is not mure lax than many which 
occur in Shakespeare. 

266. Line 141.— iSAalf KIN with KIN and KIND with 
KIND confound.— Kin refers to blood-relationship; kind 
to our common human nature. Compare Hamlet (i. 2. 
65): 

A little more than btn, and less than Jbt'nd. 

267. Line 149: Lest child, child’s children.— B o all tho 
old copies. Pope, quite unnecessarily, rends ''children’s 
childten," which Dyco and other editors otlupt. 

268. Lines 155-318. - These lines (105 in all) are not 
found in Q. 1, Q. 2; but Q 3, Q 4 both give them, though 
not so carefully printed as in F. 1. Whether the lines 
were added by Shakespeare after 1598 (the date of Q. 2), 
or whether they formed part of the original play, but 
were omitted out of respect for tho Busceptibility of 
Queen Elizabeth, is not certain. Looking at them from 
a dramatist's i)oint of view, as they do not in tho least 
advance the action of the piece, they bear the api»carance 
of having been inserted in order “ to write up” tho part 
of Kicliard, for the sake of the actor. 

269. Lines 183-187.— With those lines compare the fol- 
lowing passage in Day’s He of Gulls (II 3): “I can compare 
my lord and his fricml to iiutiiing in the world so fitly as 
to a couple of waterhucketa; for whilst hope winds the 
one vp dispaire plunges the other downe" [Works, p. 40 
(of play)]. 

270. Lines 106, 107: 

My CARE is loss of care, by old CARS done; 

Your CARE is gain ofCAUE, by new CARE won. 

The meaning of this tiresome Jingle is: "hly sorrow is loss 
of the care attending the office of king, by the cessation 
of that office; yonr trouble is tho yam of care by having 
won that ofllco with all the anxieties attending on it.” 

271. Line 210: all duty’s RITES.- Q. 3, Q. 4 have duties 
rites: Ff. Q. 5 (substantially) duteous oaths. The reading 
in our text seems the preferable one, the meaning being 
“ the ceremonial observances due from subjects to their 
sovereign.” 

272. Line 216: Ood keep all vows unbroke ARE 3IADS to 
^ee!—Bo Ff. Q. 5; it is a common elliptical construction 
s “(that) are made.'* Q. 3. Q. 4 read that swear to thee, 
a reading which seems to be little better than nonsense; 
but some editors prefer it. I do not understand why the 
Camb. Edd., after saying in their preface that F. 1 is our 
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NOTES TO KING EICHARD II 


ACT y. Some 1. 


highest authority for this scene, deliberately adopt the 
faulty reading of Q 3, Q. 4. 

278. Line 225: Agamiit the STATE AND PROFIT qf this 
toiMf. Hunter explaiiH these words “the constitution 
and prosperity," whlcii is probably the right explanation. 

274 Line 232: To read a lectl'RE o/ them—i.e. to read 
them aloud. Compare As You Like It (ill. 2. 305): “ I have 
heard him read iiiiiny lectures against it." Lecture pro- 
perly means nothing more than “ the act of reading." 

276. Lines 255-257: 

I ham no name, no title,— 

No, not that name was given me at the font,— 

But 7 is USURP'D. 

It may be asked how could Kichard’s baptismal name be 
said to be usurp'd i The general explanation given is that, 
in resigning his crown, he had resigned all the privileges 
of his birth. But may not Richard allude to the accu- 
sation of bastardy, brought against him by some of the 
people, when he was being sent from Westminster to the 
Tower(on August Slat, 1300), “The king . . . as he went 
along, was greeted with curses, and the appellation of 'the 
bastard,' a word of ominous import, and prophetic of his 
approaching degradation. ” “ Tliis alluded " (adds Lingard 
in a note) “ to a report which had been spread that he 
was not the eon of the Black I'rince, but of a canon of 
Bonleaux" (see Lingard, vol. ill. p. 302). 

276. Lines 282, 283: 

That every day under his household ro(\f 
Lid keep TEN thousand men? 

Richard is said to have entertained daily 10,000 men in 
Westminster Hall. This circiiiiistance is referred to in 
the Egerton MS. play (act li.): 

Gtwie. Wlut cheere ith.ill we liauc to dinner, King Richard f 
No matter what to diiy, welo ment it shortly. 

The Imll at Westminster shalbc inlayd, 

And only scriio vs for a dyneing ronie, 

Wher in He dayly feast (ivxxx)) men. —Reprint, p. 

But it is scarcely fair to say that ho kept ten thousand 
men under his household roqf. 

277. Line 817: 0, good! roNVKY? conveyers arc you 
aB.— Compare Merry Wives (i. 3, 30-32); 

JVym. The good humour is to at a minute's rest 
Pisf. •* Convey" the wise it tall. 

278. Lines 319, 320: 

On WEDNE.SDAY next we solemnly set dotvn 
Our corotMtion: lords, prepare yourselves. 

Henry was crowned on Monday, October 13th (St. Ed- 
ward’s day). Q. 1, Q. 2, which omit the pariiament scene, 
read; 

Let it be so. and loe on Wednesday next. 

We solemnly procbiine our Coronatio'.i, 

Lortls be ready all. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

279. Line 2: To Julius Cac‘«ar*s ill-erected tower.— 
Compare Richard HI. (fii. 1. 09-74): 

Prince Did ynttus Casnr build llut place, my lord? # 
BtteA. He did, niy gracious lord, begin that place; 

Which, since, succeeding ages h.ivp re-edified. 
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PrtHC*. Is it upon record, or els^ reported 
Successively from age tifage. he built it? 

Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 

In that passage Shakespeare gives what is, probably, the 
coiTect version of the historical tradition as to the share 
of Julius Ccesar in the building of the Tower of hondm. 


280. Line 8 : To whose FLINT 6oso?ii.— Compare v. 6. 
10 - 21 : 


how these vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the /linty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls. 


281. Lines 11, 12: ^ 

Ah, thou, the MODEL fjhere old Troy did stand. 

Thou MAP qf tumour, thou King Richard's tomb. 
Malone says: Model, it has already been observed, is 
used by our author, for a thing made after a pattern. He 
is, I believe, singular in this use of the word. Tliou 
ruined majesty, says the queen, that resemblest the de- 
solated waste where Troy once stood " (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. 
p. 140). I'ho Clarendon Press Edd. explain it thus: “ the 
grouudplan of the ruined city, to be traced only by the 
foundations of the walls. So Richard is only the ruin of 
his former self." 

Map of himour seems to mean not the mere outline, 
but the lifeless picture of hmwur. In II. Henry Yl. (iii. 
1. 202, 203) we have the same expression in a different 
sense: 

in thy face 1 see 
The ma/ qf honour. 

And in Lucreco (line 402) sleep is called “the map of 
death." The whole of this scene is full of affectations, 
especially the queen's speeches. 


282. Lines 13-15: 

thou most beauteous INN, 

Why should hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee. 
When triumph is become an alehouse guestt 


Richard is contrasted with Bolingbroke as an inn com- 
pared to an alehouse. Just as we might contrast an hotel 
with a pothouse. The very same expression, beauteous 
inn, used in the name metaphorical sense, occurs ln*j1ie 
following passage in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Lovers* 

Progress (v. 8): ^ 

.nut 't Is my wonder, 

If such mishapen guests as Lust and Murder, 

At any price, should ever find a lodging 


In such a Oeaufeous tun / 


—Works, vol. ii. p. 658. 


283. Lines 20, 21: 

/ arn sworn brother, sweet, 
To grim Necessity. 


Alluding to the fratres jurati, or sworn brothers, who, In 
the age of chivalry, swore to share their fortunes together. 
Compare Much Ado (1. 1. 72, 73): “He hath every month 
a new sworn brother, " u 


281 Line 28: And cloister thee in some BELIOIOV 8 
HOUSE.— A religiouM house is. of course, a monastery. 
Compare As You Like It (v. 4. 187): 

The duke hath put >m a rttigions Ufe. 

286. Line 25: Which our prqfane hours here have 
stricken down.— A b referring to the child-queen IsabeL 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


this line Is nonsense; and Jt.ichard'8 first queen was with- 
out a stain of scandal. She was always called ** The good 
Queen Anne." Stricken is used in Julius Ceesar (ii. 1. 192): 
**The clock hath etricken three.'* 

886. Line 34: Which art a lion and a king o/ beaete.^ 
For this use of the neuter relative for the masculine, com- 
pare the Anglican version of the Lord’s Prayer: “Our 
Father which art in heaven.’* The Koman Catholic ver- 
sion has who. 

887. Lines 46. 47: 

eeneeUse brands will SYMPATHIZE 

The heavy accent qf thy moving tongue. 

Compare, for the transitive use ^f (sympathize^ Love’s La- 
bour ’s LostCiii. i. 52,63): “A message well sympathized; 
a horse to be ambassador for an ass.” 

888. Lines 65-68. —The prophecy contained In this speech 
was fulfilled; Northumberland proving afterwards to 
Henry IV. one of the most troublesome of his rebellious 
subjects. .See above, note 13. 

889. Lines 74, 76: 

Let me UNKISS the oath *twixt thee and me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss ’twas made. 

This refers to the kiss of betrothal. See Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, note 39; ’Taming of the Shrew, note 120. 

890. Line 80: Sent back like HALLOWMAS or SHORT'ST OF 
DkY.^Haltowmas was All Souls Day, the 2rid of Novem- 
ber, not the 1st. which is All Saints, the eve of All Souls 
(see Two Gentlemen of Verona, note 34). It certainly 
was not the shortest day. even in Shakespeare’s time, 
when it was ten days nearer the winter solstice; nor do I 
believe the proper sense of the passage requires us to take 
Hallowmas and the shorVst of day to be identical. Richard 
says his wife “set forth in pomp,” and “came adorned 
hither like sweet May;" now she is sent back like the sad 
season, when the souls of the dcwl are prayed for, and all 
the world recalls its losses by death, or the shortest day, 
when there is little or no sunshine as tlicro is in May. 
For the expression shorfst o/daj/=v: shortest day, compare 
Ma(f6eth (iii. 1. 118): "my nearest of life ”= "my nearest 
life.” 

891. Line 88: Better far off than, near, be ne'er the near. 
—The meaning is “ Better you should bo far off than, 
being near me, be never the nearer to me;” for she would 
be ne’er the nearer to him, if he were imprisoned, and 
she not allowed to visit him. 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

898. Line 1.— It is doubtful where this scene is intended 
to take place. Capell places it in London; but line 3, 
where the Duchess saj^s: 

or our two cousins comms^ into London 
“would seem to show that she was not in London” 
(Clarendon Press Edn. p. 144). The words coming into 
are quite consistent with the fact that the speaker was 
then in London, though die had not seen the entry of 
Richard and Bolingbroke. However, it is more probable 
that the scene is meant to be at the Duke of York’s 


# palace at Langley, for Holinahed says: <’thfs earle of 
Rutland departing before from Westminster to see his 
father the duke of Yorke,” dsc, (vol. iii. p. 10), which 
makes it clear the Duke of York was not then in London. 
Langley, or Kinffs Langley, is nearer Windsor (where 
the king now was) than London is. 

898. Lines 15-17: 

and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
**Jesn preserve thee! weleotne, Bolingbroke!" 
Shakespeare does not say that the walls “were hung” 
with painted imagery, but that "you wovld have thonght 
they were.” No doubt, as Malone suggests, he was think- 
ing of the painted clotlis " that were hung in the streets, 
in the pageants that were exhibited in his own time ; in 
which the figures sometimes had labels issuing from their 
months containing sentences of gratulation ” (Var. £d. 
vol. xvi. p. I47y 

894. Lino 28: Did scowl on Richard; s\o man cried 
**Ood save Atwi.'”— Qq. print ^'gentle Richard Ff. omit 
gentle. As the epithet gentle occurs below (line 31), we 
have followed the Ff. in omitting it here, the omission 
being a great improvement to the metre. 

896. Line 37.- The beautiful description comprised in 
lines 7-36 was, as far as we know, derived from no his- 
torical or traditionary source. No one can fail to notice 
the sudden descent into bald commonplace which char- 
acterizes lines 37-45. The contrast is so great, that it is 
impossible not to suspect that Sliakespeare had an older 
and inferior play before him when he was at work on 
this tragedy. 

896. Lines 42. 43 : 

! But that is lost for being Richard's friend, 

And, madam, you must call him Rutlanp now. 
Holinshed says, speaking of the transactions of the first 
parliament of Henry IV.: “Finallie, to jiuoid further 
inconuenience, and to (|ualifle the minds of the enuiotis, 
it was finallie enacted, that such ns were appellants in 
the last pnrlement against the duke of Gloccster and 
other, should in this wise following he ordred. 'Tlie 
dukes of Aumarle, Siirrie, and Excester there present, 
were iudged to loose their names of dukes, togither with 
the honors, titles and diguitles therevnto belonging” 
(vol. iii. p. 7). 

897. Lines 46, 47: 

Welcome, my son: who are the VIOLETS now 
That strew the GREEN LAP of the new^emne 8PRINO? 

The spring is the reign of Bolingbroke ; the violets, his 
earliest courtiers. Compare Milton, Song on May Morn- 
ing, lines 3, 4 : 

The flowery May, who from her^eeri Ar/ throws 
The yellow cowslip an>I the pale primrose. 

896. Line 62: What news from Oxford! hold those justs 
and triumphs! — Bolinslied thus describes the plan of 
tbe conspirators: “at length by the adnise of the earle of 
Huntington it was deuised, that they should take vpon 
them a soleniue iusts to be enterprised betweene him and 
20 on his part, and the earle of Salislitirie and 20 with him 
at Oxford, to the which triumph k. Henrie should be 
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desiredi and when he should he most busilie marking the \ 
maitiall pastime^ ho suddenlie should be slalne and de- 
•troied" (vol. iii. p. 10). 

290. Line W; What sEAl is that, that hangs without 
thy ftosowZ-See Romeo and Juliet, note 104. -The cir- 
cumstance of the seal was Shakespeare's invention. 
Holiijshed says that as Rutland (Aumerle) sat at dinner 
he “had Ids counterpane of the indenture x>f the con- 
federacie in his bosome," md that “The father espieing 
it, would needs see what it was : and though the sonne 
humblie denied to shew it, the father being more ear- 
nest to see it, by force tooke it out of his hosome **(voL iiL 

p. 10). 

800. Line 81 : / will not peace. — Compare ii. 3. 87: 
••grace me no grace." The duchess makes a verb out of 
peace, in the same way as York, in the line quoted, makes 
a verb out of grace. 

801. Line 00 : Have we more sonsf— York had one more 
son at least, Richard Earl of Cambridge, who figures 
among the dramatis persunee of Uenry V. 

802. Line 98: And INTERCHANOEABLY set down their 
A znds.— Compare I. Henry IV. iii. 1. 80. 81 : 

yttiii our UuttHtures tripartite are drawni 
Which being sealed INTERCHANGEABLY. 

Holinshed says : “ Hervpon was an indenture sextlpar- 
tite made, sealed with their scales, and signed with their 
hands, in the which each stood bound to other, to do 
their whole indeauour for the accomplishing of their 
purposed exploit *‘(vol. iii. p. 10). The have ta*en the sacra- 
9nent of the lino above means nothing more but that they 
had taken a solemn oath ; Holinshed says, “ on the holle 
euangelists.’* 

808. Lines 102, 103 : 

Hadst thou groaned for him 
As I have done, thou wouldest be more pitiful. 

These lines ore printed in the Qq. and Ff. thus : 

Hadst thou groan’d for him as I have done. 

Thou wouldst l>e more pitiful. 

except that the Ff. rearl wouldest, which we have 
tained, arranging the line as usually arranged by modem 
editors, who nearly all retain wouldst, so making the 
line (108) a very clumsy verse. The reading of the Folio 
makes it at least a good Alexandrine. 

ACT V. Scene 8, 

801 Line 1: Can no man tell me of MT UNTHRIFTY 
80N?>-Thls speech is interesting as being the first men- 
tion of Prince Henry, Shakespeare’s favourite royal hero. 

As the unthrifty son was only twelve years old at this 
time, he could scarcely have begun his career of dissipa- 
tion. But Shakespeare, wisely, had no fear of anachron- 
Isma 

806. Line 10: While hr. puung wanton and effemi- 
nate boy.— While Is Pope’s emendation for which, the 
reading of all the old copies. iTanton is here a substan- 
tive. Compare King John, v. 1. 69, 70: # 

Shall a beardless buy, 

A cocker'd silken luanioH, brave our Seldst 
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IgeminaU seems a slngalarlyJnappropriate epithet for 
Prince Heuiy, the friefid of Fiustatf ; whatever his faults 
or vices, they were certainly those of a maU r 

806. Line 84: If 0 ^ the first— hUkaie explains this 
phrase: “If your fault stands only on intenffon." We 
have preferred to keep the reading of the old copies here^ 
rather than adopt any one of the various proposed emen- 
dations; on is undoubtedly equivalent fo of. 

807. Line 86 : Then give me leave that I may TURN THE 
KEY.— Holinshed (copying from Hall) says: **The earle 
of Rutland seeing in what danger he stood, tooke his 
horsse and rode another waie to IVindsoreSn post, so that 
he got thither befoi’e his father, and when he was aiighted 
at the castell gate, he caused the gates to be shut, safeiag 
that he must needs deliver the keies to the king” (vol. ilL 
P. 10). 

808. Line 61 : sAeer.— Compare Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
bk. iii. canto 2, st 44: 

Who having viewed in a fountain slicre 
Her face. 

We still call tliin transparent muslin sheer muslin. 

800. Line 80 : A nd now chantfd to • • The Beggar and the 
Rin. 9 .”~'RefeiTing to the ballad of King Cophetua. See 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 24. In Johnson's Garland of 
Roses, 1612, the ballad is called simply A Song of a Beg- 
gar and a King; and in Cynthia’s Revenge by J. S. it is 
alluded to as : 

The &tory of a Beggar and the Kiftg 

810. Lines 87-140.— I believe that the whole of the latter 
part of this scene is taken, almost entirely, from some old 
play, and contains scarcely a line written by Shakespeare; 
or, if his, it must be some of his very earliest work. 

811. Line 03: For ever will I WALK upon nyy knees.— 
Ft. and Q. 5 read kneel, which is very weak ; all the Your 
earlier Qiiarios have walk. At the Santa Scala, outside 
the Basilica of the Lateran, may be seen the marks of the 
pilgrim’s knees which have worn away the stone; and at 
Canterbury Cathedral, on a lesser scale, may be seen the 
same proof of how the pious of old literally walked inmn 
their knees; so tiiat the expression is quite intelligible. 

* 

812. Line 101: His eyse do drop no Uara^his prayers are 
jest.— Qq. and Ff. have: 

His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in Jest 

Following Capell, we have omitted in. 

818. Lines 109, 110.— Both these lines end in have; but 
probably it was an oversight. The sulMStltution of crave, 
in either case, as has been proposed by Rope and Walker, 
seems to weaken the sense. 

811 Line 110: say, ••pardon-ne moy'*~^i.e. excuse me., a 
polite way of saying “No.” Tlie whole speech Is wretched 
stuff. That moi was pronounced moy, as It is written in 
all the old copies, is evident from this passage. Compare . 
Henry V. iv. 4. 14: 

Moy shall not serve ; I wilt have forty moys. 

815. Line 137: But for oftr tnuty BROTHER-IN-LAW, and 
the ABBOT.— The brother-indaw waa John Holland, Bari 
of Huntingdon, uterine brother of Richard IL, created < 
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JDiike of Sinter in 1397. ^He had mainried"'Heiity*» sister, ^ more common and oli^vlom one whloh explains the phrase 
EUsaheth. He was deffrSled IkoA his dukedom in Henty 1 


Iv. • drat parliament at the same time that Aumerle was 
degraded to Earl of Butland. (See above, note 296.) For 
the ABBOT, see above, note 19. 

316. Line 141: ITnefe, fareieeU:^atid, cousin MINB, 
Skffeu.— All Qq. but Q, 6 and FT. print the line : 

Uncle fisireweU: and cousin adieu. 

The Camb. Edd. suggest that the line may be amended 
tlins: 

Uncle, farewell; farewell, aunt; cousin, adieu. 

They say: '* i^seems only consonant; with good manners 
that the king should take leago of his aunt as well as of 
tlie others. There is a propriety too in his using a colder 
form of leave-taking to his guilty cousin than to his uncle 
and aunt”(p. 230). But ** cousin muie/‘ like trustj/ bro- 
ther-in-law " (above, line 137). may be said in an ironical 
tone. 1 had inserted tnitie in the margin of the text 
before I found that it was the reading of Collier's MS. 
Corrector. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

317. Line 1. — The account of Bichard’s death, adopted 
by Shakespeare, rests on very doubtful authority. Holin- 
shed copied it from Hall, and Hall from Fabyan. Accord- 
ing to Rolfe, it was related by Caxton in his addition to 
Hygden’a Polyehronicon; according to Staunton, Holin- 
ehed’s authority was Abraham Fleming. According to 
the account in Holtnshed, the words of Henry were 
overheard when he was ‘'sitting on a dale at his table." 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

318. Lines 13, 14: 

^ and do set the word itself 

Against the woid. 

Tlie meaning of the phraso is **8et one passage of the 
Bible against another." Ff. Q. 6 substitute /aiY/t for word, 
probably with a fear of James the First’s edict against 
bliuphemy before their eyea The passages from the New 
Testament referred to in the following lines are from St. 
Matthew xix. 14; xi^28; xix. 24. 

319. Line 17: To thread the postern (f a needle’s eye, 
~Q. 1, Q. 2 read: 

To thread the postern of a stttall needle's eye ; 
while Q. 2, Q. 4 read : 

To thread the smail postern of a rma// needle's eye. 

The discrepancy seems to show that the poet had written 
the word small and afterwards struck it out. Dyce 
reads **smatt neeld’s eye;" there is no doubt needle was 
often written Meld, and pronounced as a monosyllable; 
but the reading adopted in the text is that of Ff. Q. 5, and 
oertatnly furnishes ^he most harmonious line. "A pos- 
tern is the back-gate oi a fortress, .and generally there- 
fore low and narrow. It has been said by some com- 
mentators that by the 'needle’s eye,* in the above-quoted 
passage from the Gospel, is intended the narrow gate of 
ad eastern town so called, which was only wide enough 
to admit foot passengers. This interpretation Shake- 
apeare had probably heard of, and combined it with the 


as hyperbolical and expressive of anything which is im« 
possible " (Clarendon Fress Edn. pp. 152, 153). 

330. Lines 60-54: 

For now hath Hme made me his numbering dock: 

My thoughts are minutes; and mth sighs they jar 
Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward wateh, 
Wheret^my finger, like a diaVspouxt, 

Is pointing slUl, in cleansing them from tsars. 

His numhern^ clock, according to tlie Clarendon Press 
Edd. means: " the clock by which he counts hours and 
niinutes, which he could not do with his hour-glass "(p. 
158). For Jar tick, compare Winter’s Tale, L 2. 43. 44: 

I love thee not ti jar o' the clock behind 
What lady she her lord. 

The outward watdi, Steovens explains, was "the movable 
figure of a man habited like a watchman, with a pole and 
lantern in his hand. The figure had the word watch 
written on its forehead, and was placed above the dlal- 
plato" (Var. Ed. p. 1G4), and he quotes from Church- 
yard's Charitie, 1505 : 

The Ltoike will strike in haste, 1 heare the vtatch 
Tlut sounds the beik 

The passage, which is a very difficult one to understand, 
is best explained by Henley’s note (quote<l by nearly all 
editors): “there appears to be no reason for supposing 
with Dr. Johnson that this passage is corrupt. It should 
be recollected that there are three ways in which a clock 
notices the progress of time, vis. by the vibration of the 
pendulum, the index on the dial, and tlie striking of the 
hour. To these the king in his comparison severally 
allndes, his sighs corresponding to the Jarring of the pen- 
dulum, which nt the same time that It watches or num- 
bers the seconds, marks also their progress in minutes on 
the dial or rmtward watch, to which the king compares 
his eyes ; and their want of figures is supplied by a suc- 
cession of tears, or (to use an expression of Milton) 
minute drops; his Anger, by as regularly wiping these 
away, performs the office of the dial's point: his clamor- 
ous groans are the sounds that tell the hour. In King 
Henry IV. part ii. tears arc used in a similar manner: 

Hut Harry lives, that shall convert those irars. 

By number. Into hoKrt of happiness. 

>-Var. Ed. vol. xvf. pp. 164, 16$, 

881 . Line 60 : his Jack o' the clock.— Alluding to one 
of those little mechanical figures, in iron or bronze, which, 
in old clocks, struck the bell at every quarterof the hour. 
These Agures were called Jacks o’ the clock, or Jacks o* 
th’ Clock-house. Probably the name Jack was suggested 
by the Jacks, or keys, of the virginala 

8S8 Lines 67, 68: 

Groom. Hail, ROYAL prince! 

K. Rich. Thanks, NOBLBjpeer; 

. The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 

This very poor pun was borrowed from a pun by Queen 
Elizabeth: “Mr. John Blower, in a sermon before her 
majesty, flrst said: * My royal Queen,' and a little after: 

' My noble Queen.* Upon which says the Queen: * What, 
am I ten groats worse than I was’" (Clarendon Press 
Edn. p. 155). A royal or real was worth ten shillings^ a 
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noble six ehlUlnge and eight pence, and a ffroae^tonr 
pence; so that the difference between a roj/al and a noble 
is ten groats. 

8S8. Line 78: roan Barbary. —The horse is, apparently, 
an invention of Shakespeare's No mention is made ot 
it in any of the chronicles. But Froissart (chap, cxii.) 
has a story of a favourite greyhound which deserted its 
master, Bicliurd, and leaped uii iiis rival. 

824. Lines 81-84. - -The idea of sympathy between horse 
and rider may have been suggested to Shakespeare by the 
following passage in the Egerton MS. play (act i.), if the 
latter really was written before Shakespeare’s : 

A'tujj;, but, noble vncle, 

I tlid obsuruc, wh.it I li.ive wonderd att. 

As we to fitly rodd on to Westminster ; 

We thoutjht your horse, tliat wont to tread the ground, 

Aiul pace as if he kickt it scoraerutly. 

Mount and curvett, like strong Uiisepholus ; 

To day he trod .i.s slonc .-ind mellancholly 
As if his leggs had fayld to buare his load. 

H'oodstock. And can ye blaiine the beastef Afore iny god. 
He was not wont to bcare such loads indued ; 

A hnndrcd oakes vppon these shoulders hange 
To make me \iraue vppon your wedding day 

— Reprint, p 15 

385. Idne 04: Spurr'd, 0AT4L’d, and tir’d by jauncing 
Bolin<jhroke.—¥t Q. 5 read spur gall'd. The reading in 
the text is that (substantially) of Q. 1, Q. 2. Q. 3, Q. 4. It 
is very probable that, in this case, the F'ulios are right. 
Cotgrave explains: **Jancer vn cheval. To stiiTe a horse 
in the stable till he be swart with all; or (as our) to jaunt; 
(an old word).’* Jaunting occurs in Bom. and Jul. iL 
6 . 68 : 

To catch my death ivith JaunfiHn^ up and down. 

There Q. 3. Q. 4 have jai/iivtni/, and it is evidently the same 
word. In this passage all the Qq. and Ff have 
The won! does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare. It 
might appear that til'd (tirde in Q. I. tyr’d in F. 1) was 
the same word as that used in Love’s Labour ’s Lost, iv. 
2. 130 (see note 101 of that pLay); but tire, whether used 
in the sense of ** to dress,” or **to weary,” is indifferently 
spelt tyre in F. 1; and wearied,” or “fatigued," makes 
here the better sense. Compare the following lino in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Mad Lover (v. 3): 

Plague o' your spur^galltd conscience I does it tire now? 

—Works, vol. i. p. 307. 

826 Lines 00-104. — Holinshed’s account of this Incident 
is as follows: “This knight incontinentlie departed from 
the court, with eight strong persons in his companie, and 
came to Pomfret, commanding the esquicr that was ac- 
customed to sew and take tlieassaie before king Richard, 
to doo so no more, saieng; ‘ Let him eat now, for he shall 
not long eat.’ King Richard sat downe to dinner, and 
was serued without courtesie or assale, where vpon much 
niaruelllng at the suddeti change, he demanded of the 
esquler whie he did not hia dutio; 'Sir (said he) I am 
otherwise commanded by Sir IMers of Exton, which is 
newlie come from K. Henrie.’ When king Richard heard 
that word, he tooke the kcruiug knife in his hand, aWd 
strake the esquler on the head, saieng The diuel take 
Henrie of Lancaster and thee togither” (vol. ill. p. U). 
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827. Line 106: WHAT MEANS mte oMaWf; 

—Staunton proposes: “ WMt mean’it death In this rude 
assault?” which certainly makes better sense. The pas- 

' sage is very obscure; it may mean, “What Is the meaning 
of such an attempt upon my life in such a rude assauUr 
but I confess it is not easy to make any sense of it Death 
Is spelt with a capital both in Q. 1 and F. 1 in this line, 
and with a small d in the next line; otherwise one might 
suspect the word death had slipped up here from the line 
below. It may be that the poet’s idea was that Richard 
had been expecting Death for some time, and was now 
surprised to see it come in so rude a Bhape.g 

ACT V* Scene 6. 

828. Lines 2, 3: 

the rebels have consum’d with fire 
Our town of Cieester in Qlostershire. 

From the account given by Holinshed it appears the 
rebel lords were in two different Inns in Cirencester, and 
their army lay outside the town; that the Earl of Kent 
and the Earl of Salisbury, in one inn, were besieged by 
the “bailiffe of the town with fourscore archers;” the 
Earl of Huntingdon and Lord Spenser, being in another 
inn, “ set lire on diuerse houses in the towne, thinking 
that the assailants would Icaiie the assault and rescue 
their goods, which thing they nothing regarded” (vol. ill. 
p. 11) But the effect of this manceuvre was unfortunate 
for the rebels, since their army, seeing the fire, thought 
King Henry’s army had arrived, and “fled without mea- 
sure,” leaving their chiefs to shift for themselves. 

329. Line 8 : The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, 
and Kent —So Ff. Q. 5. The four first Quartos read “ of 
Oxford, Salisbury;” nn evident slip of the pen on the 
writer's part. The town ot Oxford is frequently men- 
tioned in connection with the conspiracy, and Shake- 
speare may have written the name by mistake for one of 
the conspirators; but there is no need to perpetuate tlie 
error. 

830. Line 14 : The heads of Brocas, and Sir Bennet 
Seely.— Holinshed nays: “Manie other that were priijie 
to this couspiracie, *vere taken, and put to death, some 
at Oxford, as sir Th.mias Blunt, sifcBenet Cilie knight, 
and Thomas Winter*ydi esquier; but sir Leonard Brokas, 
and sir John Shellie ki.ights, John Maudelen, and William 
Ferbic chapleins, were drawne, hanged, and beheaded at 
London" (vol. iil. p. IS). 

881. Line 25: Chose out some secret place, dsc.— Holin- 
shed says: “The Bishop of Carleill was impeached, and 
condemned of the same conspiracie; but the king of hia 
mercifull clemcncte, pardoned him of that offense, al- 
though he died shortly after, more through feare than 
force of sicknesse, as some haue written” (vol Hi. p. 18). 

882. Line 80.— “After he (RichardT was thus dead, hia 
bodie was Imbalined, and seered, and couered with lead, 
all sane the face, to the Intent that all men might sea 
him, and perceiue that he was departed this life : for aa 
the corps was conueied from Pomfret to London, in all 
the townes and places where those that had the conuel- 
ance of it did state with It all night, they caused dlrlge 
to be Boong in the euening, and masse of requiem In the 
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NOTES TO KING EICHARD IL 


ACT V, SoQue '6. 


morning; and as well aftw the one seroice as the other, 
his face disconered, was showed fh all that courted to 
behold it” (HoUnshed, vol. lli. p. U). 

838. Line 43: throuoh tiu shades Q. i 

omits the; the other old copies read through the sliade. 
The Cambridge Edd. print thorough; but Q. 1 has through 


/listinctljr. The form thorough occnrs in Mida Ifight's 
Dream, ii. 1 . 3: ** thorough bush, thorough brier.” 

881 Liue 62 : In weeping OVER fAis untimely hUr. 
(2q. and Ff. all read, *‘ln weeping after;” but it is most 
probable the after was repeated by mistake firom the iine 
above. The emendation is Pope’a 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 


Note 

36. i. 1. 68, 69: • 

Setting aside hie high blood’s royalty,— 

And let him be no kinsman to my liege,— 

69. i. 8. 83: Emiee up thy youthful blood, be valiant, live! 
141 ii. 1. 283, 284: 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Sir Tuoma.s RamsUm, 

John Norbury, Robert Watertou, and Francis CoiNT. 
160. ii. 2. 92, 98: 

My lord, I had forgot 

To tell your lordship; I CAMB BY TO-day, and call'd 
there;— 

102. ii. 2. 108-120: Printed as prose. 

177. ii. 3. 69, 70; 

Berk. My Lord of Hereford, my message is 
To you— 

Boling. [Interrupting angrily] My answer is— to Lancaster. 


Note 

222. iii. 2. 176-177: 

I lice with bread like you, LIKE YOU feel want. 

Like you taste grief, need friends: subjected thus, 
How can you say to me, I am a king} 

22!}. iii. 3. 17-19: 

Lest you mistake: the heavens are o'er YOUR head. 

Doling. I know it, uncle, and DARE NOT OPPOSE 
Myself against their will. —Rut who comes heref 
226. iii. 3 20: WiiAT, Harry! WELCOME. 

249. iii. 4. 73, 74: 

Thou,— 

[She piiiises, as if half-choked by her emotion] 
Old Adam’s likeness, set to dress this garden. 

How 

Thy /larsh rude tongue sound this unpleasing newst 
310. V. 5. 144: Uncle, farewell:— and, cousin MINE, adieu. 
So Collier. 


OEIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 


Note 

68. i. 2 73: Desolate, AH ! desolate. 

142. ii. 1. 277, 278: 

I have from Moubihan, a bay 

In Brittany. 


Note 

171. ii. 3. 21, 22; 

It is my son, young Harry Percy, sent 
From VVoKCESTKK, MY BROTHER, whencesoevcT. 
174. ii. 3. 65: .4nd in it are the Lords York, Berkley, 
Seymour. 


WORD8 OCCURRING ONLY IN KING RICHARD II. 


Note. — T he addition of sub., adj., verb, a<lv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or a<lverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound woitls marked with an asterisk {*) are printed in F. 1 as two separate words. 



Act Sc.* Line 1 

1 

Act 8c. Lino 

1 

Act Sc. Line 

Abstains 1 

ii. 

1 

76 

^Attorneys-general ii. 1 

203 

Broad-spreading iii. 

4 

60 

Administer .... 

1. 

3 

182 





Burthenous.. . . 

ii. 

1 

260 

All-hating 

V. 

6 

60 

Bay-trees 

ii. 

4 

8 





Almsman 

iii. 

3 

140 

Bedrench 

iii. 

3 

46 

Care-tuned. . , . 

ill. 

2 

02 

/ 

' i. 

1 

0 

Beggar-fear.. . . 

1. 

1 

189 

Chambered .. . . 

i. 

1 

149 

Appeal’! i 

i. 

1 

27 

Benevolences 

ii 

1 

250 

Chivalrous 

i. 

1 

81 


. i. 

3 

21 

Blanks^ 

ii. 

1 

250 

Cloister® (verb) 

v. 

1 

23 

Apprenticehood 

1. 

3 

271 

Blindfold 4 

i. 

3 

224 

Complain^ (refl.) 

i. 

4 

42 





Bray (sub.) 

I. 

3 

135 

Coniplot (verb)| 

i. 

1. 

1 

3 

96 

180 


1 Lacreee, 130. [Used there with- - - - --- 

ont the preposition /rom.) » In fiscal sense. Sec note 187. 

9 » to impeach ; the participle * i.e. blank charters. * Lnerece, 1085. 

appealed^impeached, i 1. 141 5 Venus and Adonis, 064. 7 Luereoe, 590, 845. 


Act Sc. Line 

Conveyers Iv. 1 317 

Craftsmen i. 4 28 

Crossly ii. 4 24 

Daintiness v. 5 45 

Dangling iii. 4 20 

^Daring-hardy i. 3 43 

*Demi-paradi8e" ii. 1 42 


8 In Qq. and F. 1 printed as two 
wonls; demy, at demie, beins 
treated as an adj. But in Edk- 
Iand*8 Famanus (1600),where this 
passage is quoted, the word ia 
printed demi-paracKw. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO KING RICHARD IL 


Act Sc. Line 


Depressed 

iii. 



Detorminat6(verb)i. 


160 

Disburdenud . . 

li. 

1 

220 

Discomfortable 

iii. 

2 

30 

Disorderly 

if 

it 

no 

Disparked 

iii. 

1 

23 

Distaff-women 

iii. 

2 

118 

*Duuble'fatnl .. 

Hi. 

2 

117 

Drunkoiily 

ii. 

1 

127 

Eagle- wlngtid.. 

i. 

:i 

121) 

EiigiiuleU 

i 

3 

100 

Palter®. 

Hi. 

2 

20 

Farm 10 (verb).. 

i. 

4 

45 

Farmii (lease).. 

ii. 

1 

260 1 

•Fly-sloww.... 

i. 

3 

150 

Frequenti*(intran. )v. 

3 

0 

Gaunt 

ii. 

1 

74 

Glazed 13 

ii. 

2 

10 

Grassy 

Hi. 

3 

60 

JTairlessiA 

iii. 

2 

112 

*Har8h-reBound- 
ing 


3 

136 

Heavy-gaited. . 

iii. 

2 

16 

*High-stomached 1. 

1 

18 

Ill- erected . . . 

V. 

1 

2 

Imagery 

V. 

2 

10 


» Lncrqce, 17(W. 

In the B(*naa of to let on leaite. 
U In the exTireHHlon “in farm/* 
W The readlnK of P. a. AH the 
other old coplen (Qq. and F. 1, F. 
3, F. 4} read (eubetantially) ..j/ 
slow. 

isiJsed tmnsitlvoly, Tinion, I. 
1. 117; i*ericles, iv. tf. 102. 

1 1 Hfinii. xxiv. 8 ; Lover's Coni' 
plaint, 386. 

16 Venus and Adonis, 467. 



Act Sc. LliM 

Imp (verb).... 

ii. 

1 

m 

Imprese 

Hi. 

1 

25 

Inhabitable.. . . 

i. 

1 

66 

Intermixed 13.. 

v. 

6 

12 

Justs (sub.).... 

V. 

2 

62 

Knightly (adv.) 

i 

3 

12 

Lean-looked . . . 

ii. 

4 

11 

Lu.an-witted . . . 

ii. 

1 

115 

Leased 

ii. 

1 

59 

Lie-giver 

iv. 

1 

08 

Life-harming. . 

ii. 

2 

3 

Maid-pale 

Hi. 

3 

08 

Makc-peoce 

i. 

1 

160 

Manual 

iv. 

1 

25 

Misgoverned . . 

V. 

2 

6 

Moat 

li. 

1 

48 

Monarchize.,.. 

Hi. 

2 

165 

Nearness 1® 


1 

119 


' ii. 

2 

127 

Neuter 

ii. 

3 

159 

Never-quenching v. 

6 

109 

Noblesse 

Iv. 

1 

119 

Oil-dried 

1. 

3 

221 

Out-prny 

V. 

3 

109 

Oyster- wench.. 

i. 

4 

31 

Partfiilize 

i. 

1 

120 

Party -verdict .. 

1 . 

3 

234 

Pines 

V. 

1 

77 


i« Sonn. ci. 8. 

11 Von as and Adonis, 616. 

In this pnsssfire F. I has near- 
ness hyphein'd with the preceding 
wonl wif/hlKtur. 

10 As a transitive verb; so used 
in Voiius (Uid Adonis, 602: but 
nowhere else by Shakespeare. 
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Act 

So. 

Line 

Hume-plucked 

iv. 

Is 

108 

Portcullised... 

i. 

3 

167 

Proportionable 

ii. 

2 

125 

PupU-like 

V. 

1 

31 

Refuge (verb). . 

v. 

5 

26 

Regenerate (adj. 

) i. 

3 

70 



3 

67 

Regreet (verbX ^ 

i. 

3 

142 

1 

1 i 

3 

186 

Resignation . . . 

Iv. 

1 

179 

Restful 30 

iv. 

1 

12 

Right-drawn . . 

i. 

1 

46 

Rival-hating . . 

i. 

3 

J81 

Rug-headed . . . 

ii. 

1 

156 

Bea-walled .... 

iii. 

4 

43 

Self-affrighted. 

iii. 

2 

53 

SclMjoni 

ii. 

3 

80 

Self-mould .... 

i. 

2 

23 

1 Shrill-voiced . . 

v. 

3 

75 

Sickliness 

ii. 

r 

142 

Sky- aspiring. . . 

1. 

3 

130 

*Soon-lH‘lieving 

i. 

1 

101 

Sparkles (sub.) 

V. 

3 

21 

Sprightfully . . . 

i. 

3 

3 

Staggei-ssi 

V. 

5 

110 

*Stili-breedii)g 

V. 

6 

8 

StringlesB 

H. 

1 

149 

Sullens (sul).).i 

it 

1 

130 

Taxes (sub )33.. 

ii. 

1 

246 

Tender-hearted 

iii. 

3 

100 


30 Sonn. Ixvi. 1. 

31 Used transitively in the sense 
of “to make to reel;" used in 
sense of “ to make to hesitate,’* 
“to bewilder," Henry VIII. ii. 
4. 218. 

S3 Used, in fiscal sense, only in 
tills passage. The verb occurs 
frequently. 


^Ame-bewasted 

Act So. Line 
i. 3 221 

Time-bonoored 

1. 

1 

1 

Turmentora,. . . 

U. 

• 1 

136 

Uiibegot33 

iii. 

8 

88 

Unbroke 

iv. 

1 

216 

Uncontrolled 34 

i. 

8 

do 

Uncurse 

Hi. 

2 

137 

Uiideaf 

ii. 

1 

16 

Undeck 

iv. 

1 

250 

IJnhappied 

Hi. 

1 

10 

Unhorse 

v. 

3 

10 

Unkinged..:.. 1^'"* 

1 

5 

220 

87 

Unpleased 

iii. 

3 

193 

Unrestrained . . 

v. 

3 

7 

Unrightful 

v. 

1 

08 

Unstuoping.. . . 

i. 

1 

121 

Unstiinged.. .. 

i. 

3 

162 

Unthrifts3«.. .. 

ii. 

3 

122 

Untrodden 36 . . 

i. 

2 

60 

Upstart (adj.).. 

iL 

3 

122 

Vauntingly 

iv. 

1 

30 

•Walking-staff 31 



151 

Well-disposed .. 



206 

•Well-graeed . . 



24 

*Well-meatiing 



128 

Whencesoever. 



22 

Wistly38 



7 

Wrath-kindled 

i. 


152 

83 Unbeffotten occurs iu King 


John, iv. 8. 64. 

34 Venus and Adonis, 104; Lu- 
crcce, 646, 

36 Honn. ix. 0; xili. 13. 

36 Untrod occurs inJ ullusCaesar, 
iii. 1. J»«. 

37 Not hyphened in old copies, 
ss Venus and Adonis, 848; Ln* 

crece, 1866; Pilgrim, 82. 
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DEAMATIS^ PERSONS. 


King Edward the Fourth. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwari 
King Edward V., 

Richard, Duke of York, 

George, Duke of Clarence, 

Richard, Duke of Gloster, afterwards 
King Richard III., 

A Young Son of Clarence, 

Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards King 
Henry VTI. 

Cardinal Boubohier, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop of York. 

John Morton, Bishop of Ely. 

Duke of Buckingham. 

Duke of Norfolk 
Earl of Surrey, his son. 

Earl Rivers, brother to King Edward*s Queen. 
Marquess of Dorset and Lord Grey, her sons. 
Earl of Oxford. 

Lord Hastings. 

Lord Stanley. 


Lord Lovel. 

Sir Thomas Vaughan. 

Sir Richard Ratcliff. 

Sir William Oatesbt. 

Sir Jambs Tyrrel. 

Sir James Blunt. 

Sir Walter Herbert. 

Sir Robert Brakenbury, lieutenanfof the Tower. 
Christopher Urswiok, a Priest. Another Priest. 
Lord Mayor of London. Sheriff of Wiltshire. 
Tressel and Berkeley, attending on Lady Anne. 
Ghost of King Henry VI., Prince Edward, his son, 
and others. 

Elizabeth, Queen to King Edward IV. 
Margaret, widow of King Henry VI. 

Duchess of York, mother to King Edward IV., 
Clarence, and Gloster. 

Lady Anne, widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
son to King Henry VI.; afterwards married to 
Richard, Duke of Gloster. 

A Young Daughter of Clarence. 


I sons to 
I the King. 

brothers to 
the King. 


Lords and other Attendants; a Pursuivant, Scrivener, Citizens, Murderers, Messengers, Soldiers, Ac. 


Scene — In various parts of England. 


TIME OF ACTION. 


The time of this play, according to Daniel, occupies eleven days, witli intervals. 


Day 1 : Act I. Scenes I and 2.- Interval 

Day 2 : Act I. Scenes 3 and 4 ; Act II. Scenes 1 and 2. 

Day 3: Act II. Scene 3.— Interval 

Day 4 : Act II. Scene 4. 

Day 6: Act III. Scene 1. 

Day 0 : Act III. Scenes 2-7. 


Day 7 : Act IV. ScCiie 1. e 

Day 8: Act IV. Seems 3-5.— Interval. 

Day B : Act V, Scene 1. — Interval. 

Day 10 : Act V. Scene *2 and first half of Scene 3. 

Day 11 ; Act V. second half of Scene 3 and Scenes 
4 uTul 6. 


Historic Dates. — The dead body of Henry VI. exposed to public view in St Paul’s, 22Ad May, 1471. 
Marriage of Richard with Anne, 1472. Death of Clarence, beginning of 1478. Death of Edward IV., 
9th April, 1483. Rivers and Grey arrested, 30th April, 1483. Hastings executed, 13th June, 1483. 
Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan executed, 15th June, 1483. Buckingham harangues thb citizens in Guild- 
hall, 24th June, 1483. Lord Mayor and citizens offer Richard the crown, 25th June; he is declared 
king at Westminster Hall, 26th June; and crowned, 6th July, 1483. Buckingham executed, October, 
1483. Death of Queen Anne, 16th March, 1485. Henry VII. lands at Milford Haven, 7th Augusti 1485. 
Battle of Bosworth Field, 22nd August, 1485. 
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KING EICHARD III. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

# 

Of this play there are more editions printed 
before 1640 than of any other play of Shake- 
speare’s. As iu the case of I. Henry IV., six 
Quarto editions appeared before the publica- 
tion of the first Folio in 1623. The first 
Quarto was printed in 1597, and entitled: 

The Tragedy of | King Richard the third. | 
Containing, | His treaclierous Plots against 
his brother Clarence: | thepittiefullmurtherof 
his innocent nephewes : | his tyrannicall vsur- 
pation : with the whole course | of his detested 
life, and most deseriied death. | As it hath 
beene lately Acted by the [ Right honourable 
the Lord Chamber- [ laine his seruants. [ At 
London | Printed by Valentine Sims, for 
Andrew Wise, | dwelling in Paules Church- 
yard, at the I Sign of the Angell. | 1697. | The 
next Quarto appeared in 1598 ; the title-page 
is substantially the same, except that the 
name of the author (“Ry William Shake- 
speare”) was added, and that it was printed 
by Thomas Ci-eede for the same publisher. 
The third Quarto "was printed in 1602. On 
th? title-page of this edition we find “ Newly 
augmented but this stiitement is not founded 
on fact, as no additions were made. It was re- 
printed from the second Quarto by tlie same 
printer for the same publisher ; and the only 
additions to be found in it are some additional 
errors of the press. The fourth Quarto was 
printed in 1605 from the third, with the same 
title-page, except that it was printed for 
“ Mathew | Lam, dwelling in Paules Church- 
yard, at the Signe | of the Foxe, neare S. 
Austins gate, 1605. | ” and not for Andrew 
Wise. A copy of this Quarto was sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1905 for ^61760 (a record price 
for a Shakespeare Quarto). Only two others 
are known to be extant This was one 


of several Shakespearean Quartos sent to 
Sotheby’s for sale at the same time, and long 
in the possession of the Herbert and Carring- 
ton families in Great Missenden. The fifth 
Quarto, which has on the title-page: “ | As 
it hath beene lately Acted by the Kings 
Maie.sties | seruants. | ” was printed in 1612 
not from i}. 4 but from Q. 3, by the same 
printer and for the same bookseller as the 
last edition. The sixth Quarto w;is pub- 
lished in 1622, the title- [mge being the same 
as that of Q. 5, except that it was printed 
by Tliomas Purfoot for the same publisher, 
Matthew Lawe, It was edited in facsimile by 
Mr. P. A. Daniel, for Dr. Furuivall’s Shakspere 
Quarto Facsimiles. A nother edition, Q. 7, was 
printed in 1629; the text was taken, not from 
F. 1, but from 0. “It was printed by John 
Norton for Matthew Law. Except in the 
name of the printer, and the substitution of 
the wonl ‘tiranous’ for *tyrrannical,’ the title- 
page does not differ from that of Q. 6”. The 
eighth and last Quarto is a mere reprint of Q. 
7, and was printed by John Norton in 1634. 
“There is no bookseller’s name on the title- 
page, if we may trust that which Capell has 
supplied in MS. ‘from a copy in the possession 
of Messrs. Tonsons and Draper.’ ” 

The differences and discrepancies between 
the two principal authentic texts, viz. Q. 1 
and F. 1, arc so numerous, and so bewildering 
in their variety and character, that the at- 
tempt to piece together from these discordant 
autliorities a text, which shall approach as 
closely as possible to what Shakespeare in- 
tended his amended text to be, is enough to 
fill any editor with despair. Various theories 
have been started to account for the utter 
want of agreement between Q. 1 and F. 1 ; 
but none of them funiish any satisfactory 
solution of the mystery. The theory of the 
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Cambricige editors is so ingeniously devised, 
and so carefully worked out, that in justice to 
them we must quote it at length: 

“The following scheme will best explain 
the theory which >ve submit as a not impos- 
sible way of accounting for the phenomena of 

Aj is the author’s original 
MS. B, is a transcript by 
another hand with some ac- 
cidenUl omissions and, of 
course, slips of the pen. From 
this transcript was printed the 
Quarto of 1597, Q 1. A 2 is 
the author’s original MS. revised by himself, 
with corrections and additions, interlinear, 
marginal, and on inserted leaves. 

B 2 is a copy of the revised MS., mode by 
another hand, probably after the death of the 
autlior, and j)erhaps a very short time before 
1623. As the stage directions of the Folio, 
which was printed from B 2, are more precise 
and ample as a rule than those of the Quarto, 
we may infer that the transcript, B2, wjis 
made for the libr«ary of the theatre, j)erhaps 
to take the place of the original which had 
become worn by use, for likhtrd IIL con- 
tinued to be a jKjpular Jicting play. Some 
curious, though not frequent, coincidences be- 
tween the text of the Folio and that of the 
Quarto of 1 602, Q 3, lead us to suppose that 
the writer of B 2, had occjxsionally recourse to 
that Quarto to supplement passiiges w’hich, by 
its being frayed or stained, had become illegi- 
ble in A 2.” They go on to sjiy: “ Assmniug 
the truth of this hypoBiesis, the object of an 
Editor must be to give in the text as near an 
approximation as possible to A,^ rejecting from 
F 1 all thiit is due to the unknown writer of 
B 2 and supplying its place from Q 1, which, 
errors of pen and press apart, ceitfiinly came 
from the hand of Shakespeare. In the con- 
struction of our text we have steadily borne 
this principle in mind, only deviating from it 
in a few instances where v.’e have retained the 
expanded version of the Folio in preference to 
the briefer version of the Quarto, even w'hen 

1 It is clearly so printed in my copy (Ed. 1804); but it 
nay be a misprint for A2 . 

06 


we incline to think that the earlier fonn is 
more terse and tjierefolte not likely to have 
been altered by its Author. Our reason is ihk: 
as the Folio version contains substantially that 
of the Quarto and as the question does not 
admit of a positive decision we prefer the risk 
of putting in something which Shakespeare 
did not to that of leaving out something which 
he did write. Oseteris paribus we have adopted 
the reading of the Quarto.” 

The conclusion thus arrived at%eems rather 
inconsistent with the facts advanced in their 
theory; since what an editor should aim at is 
to make the text as nearly as possible identical 
wdth A 2, which, according to the theoiy of 
the Cambridge editors, was Shakespeare’s oim 
revidon of his original text. We have there- 
fore based our text ui)on that of F. 1,. only 
adopting such readings from Q. X as the sense, 
or metre may seem to require. There is no rea- 
son to supfKJse, from what we know of Shake- 
speare’s natural objection to have his plays 
printed, as long as the acting right was vested 
in his own company, that Q. 1 was, in this 
case, im authorized transcript from his original 
text; and we cannot agree with the Cambridge 
eiiitors that any superiority possessed by either 
text is, on the whole, to l)e assigned to the 
Quarto rather than to the Folio. 

It is much easier to find fault with the 
theories of others upon this difficult question 
than to propound any more satisfactoiy theory 
one’s self. It is highly piobable tW it is 
owing to the very extraordinary popularity 
of this play that so many discrepancies are 
found between the text of Q. 1 and F. 1. The 
former must have been published within a 
comjxiratively short time after the first pro- 
duction of the pb'v. It has already been ob- 
serveil that, from what we know of the his- 
tory of the other Quartos, it is very improb- 
able that the First Quarto of Bicbard III. was 
printed with the sanction or under the super- 
vision of the author, and not from a copy ob- 
tained by more or less surreptitious means. It 
is evident that, whatever else it may be, Q. 1 
could not have been the play as it was acted 
when Shakespeare . was one of the leadinj^ 
members of the Lord Chamberlain’s Com? 
pany; that is to say, it was not the play td 


the text: 




INTEOBUCriON. 


finally revised by hin^ It is a very suspicious i 
circumstance that the words ‘^greatly aug- I 
mente^” should appear on the title-page of 
Q. 3, as there*is nothing in the text to justify 
such a de^ription; and it certainly looks as if 
the printer had been promised a copy of the 
play, as revised by the avthor^ with the addi- 
tions that he had made in the course of its 
successful career. In the case of Borneo and 
Juliet Q. 2 ^aa upon its title-page ‘‘Newly 
corrected, au'^eiited, and amended;” and it, 
undoubtedly, contains Slialtespeare’s own re- 
visions, and is the chief authority for the text 
as now recognized. Also in the case of Ham- 
let, the surreptitiously printed Quarto of 1603 
was more than usually defective; and Q. 2 
(1604), which is the best and fullest text of 
the play we have, has upon its title-pjige 
“Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost aa i 
much againe as it was, acconliiig to the true I 
and perfect coiijiie.” 

With regard to the Cambridge editoi*s, who, 
in their text, adhere with almost fanatical 
reverence to Q. 1 in the cases where the dif- 
ference between it and F. 1 are unimpoi*t‘int, 
and, in some cases, where the advantage cer- 
tainly seems to be with the latter even they 
acknowledge that the text of F. 1 is very often 
preferable, and that it contains corrections and 
additions which must have been made by 
Shakespeai'e himself. How, then, are we to 
account for the fact which must be frankly 
admitted that, in some cases, the reading of 
F. ’ is manifestly wrong, and that in many of 
these cases we are able to correct the mistake 
by the aid of Q. 1 Some of these mistakes, of 
course, are mere errors of the transcriber of 
the MS. or of the printer. But a large balance 
remains which cannot be so explained. Un- 
fortunately space does not allow us here to go 
into a minute analysis of the differences be- 
tween Q. 1 and F. 1. In the case of one scene 
taken haphazard we have done so; but we 
must refer our readers to the late Mr. Sped- 
ding’s admirable ^aper in the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions, 1875 (p. 1-75), with 
nearly all of which, especially the concluding 
paragraph, we most cordially agree. Mr. P. 

JL Daniel, in his Introduction to the Facsimile 
Beprint of Q. 1, has most patiently analysed the 
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differences between Qq. 1-6 and P. 1; and he 
comes to the conclusion that F. 1 was printed 
from a copy of Q. 6, altered “ in accordance 
with the theatrical MS. which the transcriber 
had before him.” The arguments by which 
he reaches this conclusion are worthy of the 
closest attention, though we cannot agree witli 
him on ail points. But even he admits that 
an editor should take F. 1 “as the basis of his 
text” 

We c/in only here suggest some facts which 
may partially ex 2 »lain the difficulty above 
mentioned. In order to form an idea of what 
a playhouse copy of a i)L'iy wiw in the time of 
Shakespeare, one ought to see the MS. copy 
of some comedy acted by one of the travel- 
ling comi)anie8 in Italy. The stige is, after 
all, a very conservative institution. Some 
fifteen or sixteen yean ago, if not now-, in 
Itiily the theatre-copy of a j)lay w?is, except 
for nuMlern handwriting, quite as confused 
as the playhouse co]>y would be in the time 
of Shakespeai’e. The MS. is written on both 
sides of the paper, with only a narrow niai*- 
gin left, in winch the stage-directions and the 
“calls” of the various acton are marked, ex- - 
actly as we find them in the few old jdayhouse 
copie^s that remain to us of dramtis acted in the 
seventeenth centuiy. This one cojiy serves 
for the proni])ter and stjige-manager, and from 
it all the jiarts have to be. cofiied. It is easy 
to see how, in the course of the long career of 
a successful play which, if not acted many 
times in succession, would lie frequently re- 
peatt?d at intervals, this MS. would get ter- 
ribly damaged. Some of the leaves would 
have to be restored by the prompter, or by 
some copyist in the conqiany; and it is pos- 
sible that, in rt'cojiying these damaged sheets, 
certain lacunae might have to be filled up 
from the actors’ parts, or even from memory; 
and in this way, although the prompter may 
be supposed to have known nearly every line 
of the piece by heart, verbal errors might 
easily creep in ; as they might also, in cases 
where some actor’s part was used for refer- 
ence, copied perhaps, in his own not too legible 
handwriting. It may be that some of the 
discrepancies in the text of Bichard HI. arose 
from the fact that the actors had made some 
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alterations without the sanction of the author^ 
and, perhaps, duiiiig his temporary absence. 
Shake8j)oarc assures us in Hamlet (iii. 2. 42- 
60) that he liad a very great objection to what 
is technically known as “gaging.” But every- 
one, who lias had any jjractical experience of 
tlieatres, knows how difficult it is to prevent 
the actors either slightly changing the words of 
the text, or boldly inserting words of their own. 
Indeed the text of some plays of compamtively 
modtirn date, notably those of Sheridan, which 
have held the stage for some time, have suf- 
fered considerably from these unauthorized 
alterations. If we bear in mind these circum- 
stances, and rememl>er at the same time that 
Richard HI. was, undoubtedly, one of Shake- 
speare’s e;irliest plays, and had, perhaps, longer 
and more continued popularity than any other 
of his dramatic works; that it must have 
been revised and amended by him from time 
to time; and that these revisions and amend- 
ments were not to be obtiined, otherwise than 
surreptitioashj^ by the [)rinter of any of the 
Quartos, we shall cease to wonder at the very 
numerous discrepancies which occur between 
tlie texts of Q. 1 and F. 1. After examining 
the analysis of these discrepincies we must 
come to the conclusion, in the absence of any 
direct evidence to the contrary, that the text 
published by the editor of F. 1 bears a closer 
resembhuice to the real text of Shakespeare 
than the coi)y which the enterprising Mr. 
Andrew Wise managed to get liold of in the 
year 1697. 

To sum up the suggestions here put forw ard: 
(1) ft will be seen, from what is said further 
on as to the date of this play, that it is uncer- 
tain how long before 1 697 it was acted, but that 
it was one of Shakespeare’s earliest plays. We 
know it to have been Shakespeare’s custom to 
revise his earliest plays when he considered it 
worth the trouble. He revised and made ad- 
ditions to Love’s Labour ’s Lost, The Taming 
of the Shrew, and Rome<^ and Juliet We may 
therefore be pretty certain that, in the case of 
so popular a play as Richard III., he would re- 
vise and, perhaps, re-re vise it (2) Neither Q. 1 
nor F. 1 represents the original play of Richard 
HI. ; but both represent amended versions; tffe 
alterations and additions, in both cases, having, 
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to a veiy great extent, made the au- 
thor himself. (3)frhe publishers of the various 
Quartos before 1623 could not obtain the 
greater portion of the amendments and altera- 
tions made from time to time by the author. 
These were to be found only in the theatre- 
copy of the play — what we should call the 
stage-manager’s copy — and F. 1 was, substan- 
tially, transcribed from this last copy with a 
few mistakes of the transcribejj^ and of the 
printer. (4) The tattered condition into which 
the playhouse copy*fell, owing to constant use, 
necessitating as it did portioiisof the MS. being 
recopied from time to time, accounts for some 
of the errors in F. 1. 

As to the sources from which Shakespeare 
derived Richard III., it may be said that he 
owed nothing to the old play of Richardus 
I'ertius, and very little if anything to The 
True Tragedy of Richard III. (See note 206.) 
For his historical material Shakespeare was 
indebted to Holinshed,who, in his turn, copied 
almost word for word from Hall; and he, on 
his i)art, “conveyed” the history of the greater 
pail of the reign of Richard III, from that 
written by Sir Thomas More. We have, as a 
rule, given the quotations from the original 
source, viz. the last-mentioned history. Shake- 
speare himself ajipears to have used the second 
edition of Holinshed, as he has copied a mis- 
take which occurs only in that edition. (See 
note 649.) He also, veiy probably, referred to 
The Mirror for Magistrates; but he does not 
seem to have derived thence any particular 
incidents or expressions. 

What is supp<.)sed to be {he earliest allusion 
to Richard III, occurs in a collection of epi- 
grams by John Weever, the title-page of which 
says that it wtL, “Ihinted by V, S. for 
Thomas Bushell, and ore to be | sold at his shop 
at the great north doore | of Paules 1690 | ” 
(See Shakspere Allusion-Books, I. 1874, 
pp. 181, 182). Tliis is describ^ by the editor 
(ut supra^ p. 181) as a second edition; but 
there is nothing to indicate tliis fact on the 
original title-i)age, nor is the existeifCe of any 
earlier edition known. As Drake points out 
(voL ii. p. 371): “The book in question, in the 
collection of Mr. Comb, of Henley, and sup- 
posed to be a unique, was published in 1699, 
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at which period, according to the date of the 
print of him prefixed by Gecill, the author was 
twenty-three years old; but Weever tells us, 
in some intAKluctoiy stanzas, that when he 
wrote the poems which compose this volume, 
he was mi twenty years old; that he was one 

That twenty twelve months yet did wauv 

consequently, these Epigrams must haee been 
written in |1505, tfmigh not printed before 
1699.” The epigram con^iins fourteen lines, 
of which we give the following: — 

THE FOURTH WEKKE. 

JSpiy* 22. Ad Gultelmitm S/take^penre. 

Hoine>tong*d Shakespeare^ when I saw thino issue, 

I swore Apollo got them and none other, 

Boso-checkt Adotm with his amber tresses, 

Faire fire-hot Venus charming him to loue her, 
Chaste LvAirtiia virgino-liko her dresses, 

Prowd lust-stung Tarquine socking still to proue her; 
Romea Riehard; more, whose names I know not. 
Their sugred tongues, and power attractiue beuty 
Say they are Saints, althogh that Sts they shew not, 
For thousands vowes to them subiectiuo dutio. 

It will be observed that this is no direct 
evidence of the fact of Richard III. having 
been played at tliis time; for though the allu- 
sion most probably is to that play, still it 
might be to Richard II. The first Quarto of 
this play was entered at Stationers* Hall, 20th 
October, 1597; while Richard 11. was regis- 
tered on 29th August of the same year. An- 
other early reference to Richard III. has been 
pointed out by Simpson in his Intnaluction 
to A Wjiming for Fair Women. In the In- 
duction to that play Comedy has a speech be- 
ginning: 

How some damn’d tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, impoisons, smothers, cutteth throats. 

—Simpson’s School of Shakspere, vol. ii. p. 242. 

This is the more curious, as occurring in a 
play acted by the company to which Shake- 
speare himseJi belonged, viz. The Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Servants. The Warning to Fair 
Women was printed in 1699. We do not 
know how long it had been acted before. As 
to other reiPerences, there are five quotations 


/from this play in England’s Parnassus, 1600.^ 
There are other contemporary allusions, but 
none which need be mentioned here. 

As far then as direct external evidence goes, 
we know that this play must have been pro- 
duced before 1597, or at least early in that 
yeai*; the title-})age of Q. 1 not containing 
any statement which implies that it had been 
acted for any length of time previous to its 
public;ition. 

On the question of the date of this play 
Mr. Collier, in his Bibliographical Account of 
English Literature (vol. ii. pp. 262, 263), has 
pointed out an allusion which seems indirectly 
to show that Shakea|)eare’s play of Richard 
111. was not in existence in 1593. The ar- 
ticle is on a rare book, the title-page of which 
is “ Licia 1 or [ Poemes of | Love, in Ho- 
nour of the adnarahle | and singultar vertues 
of his Lady, | to the isnitation of the best | 
Latin poHs^ and others. | Whereiinto is abided 
the liising to the \ Cronno of Richard | the 
third.” There are only two copies of this 
work know'n. It has been reprinted in Gro- 
sart’s Miscellanies of the Fuller’s Worthies* 
Library (vol. iii. }q). 76-145), and is by him 
attributed to Giles Fletcher, whether rightly 
or wrongly it is not for ns here to inquire. 
There is no date on the title-page of the work; 
but the letter “to Lulie Molliiieux,” which 
precedes the iK)em, is dated 8th September, 
1593. The poem on RichanI HI. by the same 
author (ut supra, j^p. 146-159) is absolutely 
devoid of any j>oetic merit, and does not con- 
tain a single i)assage or phrase which would 
seem to have been suggested by Shakespeare’s 
play. Richard, who is suppexjed to speak in 
his own pei’son, complains that whereas 
Shore’s wife, Fair Rosamond and Elstred (see 
Locrine) have all had their sorrows treated on 
the stage, he and his reverse of fortune have 
been neglected. The first four lines are ; 

The Stage is sot, for Stately matter fitte, 

Three partes are past, which Priiice-like acted wore. 
To play the fourth, requires a kingly witte, 

Els shall my muse, their muses not come uere. 


I Except in one passage, in which there is a mistake of 
the printer, these passages seem to be quoted from Q. 1 
or Q. 2, though in two of the quotations there are impor* 
tant variations in the text from those both of Qq. and Ff. 
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After si)eaking of the three Jieroines aWe^ 
mentioned, he says in the sixth stanza: 

Nor weepe I nowc, as children that have lost, 

But smyle to see the Poets of this ago: 

Like silly boates in sliallowo nvers tost. 

Loosing their paynes, and lacking still their wage, 
To write of women, and of womens falles, 

Who are too light, for to be fortunes ballea. ‘ 

He then goes on to rekte his own reverse of 
foi-tuiie. (’eii;iiinly this would seem to infer 
that the writer wfis jiot aware of any play on 
the subject of Richard HI. then being acted 
on the shige; yet we know that the so-called 
True Tragedy of Richaixl III., publishe<l in 
1594, was acted by “the Queenes Maiesties 
rkyers;” and it is generally supposed that j 
this w;is an old play wliicli was published on ! 
account of the then po]miarity of Shake- | 
speare’s play; a conjecture wliicli would cer- 
tainly imply that Shakespeare’s play was acted 
early in 1594, if nut in 1593. J3ut it may be 
that the enteri>rising publisher of The True 
Tragedy of Richard III. brought out that 
somewhat effete work, because lie heard that 
Shakespeare was preparing a play on the sub- 
ject; or, again, it may have been published 
independently, or in consequence of the recent 
productions of the two last parts of Henry VI. 
We do not find in Henslowe’s Diary any 
mention of a representjition of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III. or of any play of that name. It 
would aj)pear that on 12th June, 1602 (p. 223), 
Henslowe lent ^10 to “bengemy Johns<me, at 
the apoyntment of E. Alleyn and Wm. Birde, 
the 24 of June 1602, in eariieste of a boiKjke 
called Richard crockbiickc.” If Ben Jonson 
ever wrote this play it must have pei ished, for | 
nothing is known of it. There is an undated { 
entry in Chettle’s handwriting, being a re- • 
ceipt for forty shillings “in earnest of the | 
Booke of Shoare, now newly to be written for i 
the Earl of Worcesters playei's at the Rose” 
(p. 214). Tliis must have been some time 
before the accession of James I. (see note 2, 
siune page). On the 9th May, 1603, there is 
an entry of a loan “at the aiioyntment of 
Thomas hewod” (Hey wood) “and John Ducke 
unto harry Chettell iu earneste of a playe 
wherein Shores mffe is writeu.” It is 'Hot 
known to what plays these two several entries 
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refer. Possibly Chettle assisted Heywood in 
revising his play* of Edward IV. mentioned 
below. But we get no help from Henslowe’s 
Diary in determining the date of Shakespeare’s 
Richard HI. 

The internal evidences of the play itself, 
such as the long passages in ZTixotiveUt, and the 
constant tendency to a bombastic style, cer- 
tainly point to its having been written at an 
immature period of Shakespeare’^career; but 
the metrical tests do not exactly tolly with so 
early a date. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the play was undoubtedly revised, 
probably more tlian once, by the author. As 
has been said above, the present shape, in 
which we have it, is certainly not that in which 
it first left his hand. 

Of plays on the same subject there were 
two Latin ones; one by Thomas Legge, acted 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1579, of 
which MS. cojnes existed in the University 
Library and in that of Emmanuel College; 
and another, on the same subject, which Hal- 
liwell desenbes as a poor imitation of tliis, by 
Henry Dicey, and which wiis acted at Ti*inity 
College, 1586. It is possible that Shakespeare 
knew little and troubled himself less about 
these two Latin plays. What attracted his 
attention to the subject was, probably, ‘The 
True Tragedy of Richard III.’ We may con- 
clude that this had been phiyed, more or less 
frequently, for two or three years before it 
w'as printed. The following is the title-{)age: 
“The True Tragedie of Richard the Thiftt: 
Wherein is siiowne the ^eath of Edward 
the fouilli, with the smothering of the tw'o 
yoong Princes in the Tower: With a la- 
mentable ende of Shores wife, an example 
for all wicked women. And lastly the con- 
iunction and ioyning of the two noble Houses, 
Lancaster and Yorke. As it was playd by 
the Queenes Maiesties Players. London 
Printed by Thomas Creede, jjnd are to be 
sold by William Barley, at his shop in New- 
gate Market, neare Christ Church doore, 
1594.” About this play, already alluded 
to, nothing is known as to its authorship or 
stage-history. The most interesting play by 
one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, in which 
Richard HI. figures as a character, is Hey- 
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wood^s Second Part tf Edward IV. In this 
play Richard is by no me^ns the hero; the 
tragical end of Jane Shore forming the prin- 
cipal subject^ in the pathetic description of 
'whose death the author has foreshadowed the 
last scene of his best-known play, A Woman 
Rilled With Rmdness. Both parts of Hey- 
wood^s Edward IV. should be read by all stu- 
dents of Shakespeare along witli III. Henry 
VI. and Ri|burd III. Heywood’s play was 
printed in 1600, the title l^eing ‘‘The Second 

I Part of Kino Edward the Fourth. | 
Containing | his iourney into France, for the, 
obtaining of | his right there: | The trecher- 
ous falshood of the Duke of Bur- | gundie 
and the Constable of Frame | vse^l against 
him, and his | returne home | againe. | Like- 
wise the prosecution of the historic of M. ( 
Bhoare and his faire wife | Concluding with 
the lamentable deatli of them | both.” Both 
parts were published together, and, as is stateil 
on the title-page, they htul “diuei-s times beene 
publiquely played | by the Right Honourable 
the Earle of | De/rhie hie seruante;^^ so that they 
probably must have been produced some time 
before that date: they could scarcely have 
preceded Richaid HI. There is no sign of 
either author having oo[)ied from the other; 
tliough, of coui-se, interesting resemblances may 
lie found between some of Richard’s s})eeches 
in both plays. 

The pieces in The Mirror for Magistrates,* 
before the i)eriod of this play, are, in The 
Thhxl Part of that work, number 73, George 
Pkntagenet, attri^juted to Baldwin; 74, King 
Edward the Fourth, by Skelton; 75, liord 
Rivers, attributed to Baldwin; 76, Lord Has- 
tings, by Dolman; 77, The Complaynt of 
Henry Duke of Buckingham, by Sfickville; 
79, Richarde Plantagenet Duke of Glocester, 
by Segar; 84, Shore’s Wife, by Churchyard; 
this last one was included in a collection of 
poems, 1593, called Churchyard’s Challenge, 
and is the same j)oem that appeared in the 
original edition of The Mirror for Magistrates, 
augmented by twenty-one stanzas. By a curi- 

^ The numben attached to the varioae pieces are taken 
from the reprint of this well*known work by Joseph 
HazlewoodflSlS, and will be found in vola ii. and ill. re- 
•peetlvely. 


o^ous mistake Stokes, in his Chronological Order 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, refers to this as a play, 
and calls it Churchyard’s (p. 29). Finally, 
there arc two pieces in P*. IV. by Richard 
Niccols: 95, The lamentable lives and deaths 
of the Wo young Princes, Edward the fifth 
and his brother Richard Duke of York; and 
96, The tragicall life and death of King 
Richard the third. These were written after 
the apfH»arance of Sliakespearc’s play. The 
most interesting parallel passages in these 
poems and Richanl HI. will be found quoted 
in the notes. 

There is rather a striking resemblance be- 
tween a passage in Richard III.’s first soli- 
loquy (i. 1. 12-15) and a poem included in the 
first issue <^f Epigrammes and Elegies by J. 
D. anti C. M. and hetuled Ignoto: 

I am not faHliion'c) for these amorous times, 

To court tliy bo/iuty with lascivious rhymes; 

1 cannot ilally, caper, dance, and sing, 

Oiling my saint with supple sonnottiug. 

(Sec Dyco’s Marlowe, 1876, p. 366.) 

It may be remarked that this poem does 
not af)p(«ir in the subsequent editions, which 
ai-e both undated; but, on the authority of 
Ritson, the date of the first edition is gener- 
ally assigned to 1596 {u( supra, Preface, p, 
xxxviii.). The resemblance is not very exact, 
but there is sufficient similarity of expression 
to suggest that the one author might have 
had the othoris lines in his mind at the time. 
Peihaps tliis j^assage may be held by some 
to bear on the question whether this play is 
by the same authors as The Contention and 
The True Tragedy, and was only revised by 
Shakespeare. It would be intere.sting to ana- 
lyse the language of Richard III., and to see 
how many i)eculiar or characteristic phrases 
and words are common to that play and to 
the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI. 
There are certainly passages in Richard III. 
which are suggestive of Marlowe’s inflated 
style; but whether these passages were due 
simply to the fact of Shakespeare being, in 
the earlier part of his career, consciously or 
unconsciously, an imitator of the older drama- 
tist, or whether they were due to Marlowe’s 
open co-operation, we probably never shall 
know. If concordances could be made to the 
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'Works of the Elizabethan dramatists, they# 
would be of inhiiite assistance in determining 
the question as to the HU])iJOsed joint-author- 
ship of some of Shakespeare^s plays. For 
instince, if we find that in the Second and 
Third Parts of Henry VI. and in Richard III, 
there are many peculiar words used, anil used 
only in these jdays by Shakespeare, which 
woi’ds are also characteristic of, if not peculiar 
to Marlowe, it would be a considerable piece 
of pre8nmj)tive evidence that he assisted 
Shakes])eare in the comjjositioii of all three 
plays. Mr. P. A. Daniel has no doubt that 
this play was “ not of Shakespeare’s original 
composition, but the work of the author or 
authors of the Henry Vt. series of plays; 
Shakespeare’s part in this, as in those, being 
merely that of a reviser or rewriler.” But 
until we have some very much stronger 
evidence than has yet been offered of the 
work of any other writer in this play, 
we shall not attempt to rob Shakes|>eare 
of the fame which belongs to the author 
of Richard III. 


STAGE HISTORY. 

AltJioiigh so popular and so frequently acted, 
as this play must have been between 1595 and 
1630, very little has come down to us with 
regard to the stoge history of Richard III. 
during this period; but there are several con- 
temporary allusions. How closely Burbage 
was associated with the part of Richard III. 
api)ears from the well-known passage in Bishop 
Corbet’s Iter Boreale (written about 1618), in 
which he mentions that his host rode with him 
part of the way, on his journey from Nuneaton 
to Coventry, when they passed close to Bos- 
worth Field : 

See yee yon wood? There Ricliard lay, 

With his whole army: Looko the other way. 

And loe where Richmond in a lx)d of gorsse 
Encampt himselfo ore night, and all his force: 

Upon this hill they niett. Why, ho could tell 
The inch where Riohiuond stood, when Richard fell: 
Besides what of his knowledge ho could say, 

He had authenticke notice from the Play; # 
Which I might guesse, by’e mustring up the ghosts, 
And iiolicyes, not incident to hosts; 
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But cheifly by that one perspicuous thing, 

Where be mistooke & player for a king. 

For when he would have sayd. King Richaid ^yed, 
And call’d — A horse ! a horse ! — he P^bidge ory’de. 

In the journal of John Manningham, 1601^ 
under date 2d February and 13th March, 
there is an anecdote — we cannot quote it here — 
in which Burbage is even more strongly iden- 
tified with Richard III. In the Third Part 
of The Return from Parnassus ^1601) Bur- 
bage (who is introduced as a character) says 
to Philomusus: “I like your face and the pro- 
portion of your body for Ryclmrd the 3. I 
pray M. Phil, let me see you act a little of it 

Phil. Now is tho winter of our discontent, 

Made glorious summer by the sonno of Yorke.” 

(Macray’s Reprint, 1886, pp. 140, 141.) 

The numerous quotations and imitations of 
the well-known line — 

A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse 

are given in note 655. The earliest absolute 
mention of the performance of the play is 
found in Sir Henry Herbert’s Diary, in which 
it is stated that “Richarde the Thirde was 
acted by the K. players at St James, wher 
the king and queene were present, it being 
the first play the queene sawe since her M.*^* 
delivery of the Duke of York. 1633.” 

As we have already said, there is no men- 
tion of this play in Henslowe, and none in 
Pepys. Betterton does not seem ever to have 
played Shakesj)eare’s Richard III., though 
he represeiiteil the chaiacter of Richard 111. 
in Tlie EngH.^b Princess, by Caryll, in 1667. 
Ill fact, we ca:' find no record of the perfor- 
mance of this i)lay till Cibber’s hybrid compo- 
sition was produced, when “ it seems to have 
been printed without the names of the per- 
formera to the D. P.” (Genest, vol. ii. p. 195). 
This version, to the eternal discredit of the 
national intelligence and taste, held the stage 
for over one hundred and fifty years. 

It would be impossible to go through the 
list of the many celebrated actors who have, 
more or less, made their mark in the port of 
Richard. Among the most celebrated names 
are those of Quiii, Ryan, Barry, Sheridan, Hen- 
derson, Kemble, and Kean. Garrick, as is well 
known, made his first appearauce at Good- 
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man’s’ Fields in tlii| character. The playbill 
is as follows: “October 19fl741, | Goodman’s 
Fields. | At the Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, 
this day will be performed, | A CONCERT 
OF VOCAL ct INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 

I Divided into two parts, | * * * * 

I N.B. Between the Two Parts of the Con- 
cert will be presented an Historical Play, 
called the | Life and Death of \ King Richard 
THE Third. | Containing the distresses of K. 
Henry VI. | The artful acquisition of the 
Crown by King Richard, | The Murder of 
Young King Sdward V, and his Brother in 
the Tower, | Tfie landing of the Earl of Rich- 
mond, I And the Death of King Richard in 
the memorable Battle of BoswoHli Field, 
being the last that was fought between the 
Houses I of York and Lancaster; with many 
other true Historical Passages. | The Part of 
King Richard by A gentleman, | (who never 
appeared on any stage).” &c. &c. There is no- 
thing to be astonished at that Garrick should 
prefer Cibber’s deformation to the original 
play; but we cannot help regretting that 
Edmund Kean should have fallen into the 
same error of taste. It may be doubted 
whether any real Shakespearean part ever 
suited Garrick so well as the Cibberized 
Richard III. 

On 27th May, 1776, at Drury Lane, Mrs. 
Siddons played Lady Anne for the first time. 
On 5th June of the same year Garrick acted 
Richard for the last time ; Mrs. Siddons again 
Representing Lady Anne, being her last per- 
formance that season. 

Among the many performances of this play 
one or two are perhaps worth recording. On 
1st April, 1810-11, Richard III, was played 
with John Kemble as Richard, and Charles 
Kemble as Richmond. John Kemble had 
revised Cibber’s version ; but, unfortunately, 
he had restored little if any of Shakespeare’s 
text. On 12th June, 1813, Betty made his 
last appearance on the stage as Richard III. 
He was no longer a child, and seems to have 
lost his attraction for the public. 

Richard III. was one of Kean’s most popu- 
lar impersonations; but it may be doubted 
whether his greatest qualities were so for- 
cibly displayed in this character as in Othello, 


> Hamlet, or Lear. On 12th March, 1821, at 
Covent Garden, a memorable attempt was 
made to restore to the stage Shakespeare’s 
play of Richaioi III. For this version Mac- 
ready was probably responsible. Genest says 
(vol. ix. p. 107) that “ the first two acts went 
off with great applause;” but, ou the whole, 
the piece was received coldly by the audience, 
.and was only repeated once, ou the 19th of 
the same month, and then laid aside. Mac- 
ready played Richard ; Yates, Buckingham ; 
Abbott, Richmond; and Egerton, Clarence, 
who, with Mrs. Fauci t .as Queen Margaret, 
seems to have made the greatest success in 
the piece. Ou the 29th January, 1877, for- 
tunately for those, to whom the true interests 
of dramatic art and the name of Shakespeare 
are dear, Richard JII., “arranged for the 
Stage exclusively from the author’s text,” 
was produced at the Lyceum Theatre. This 
is not the place to speak of the chorus of 
a[>proval with which this restoration of 
Shakespeare’s text was received. Even those 
who were not in any way admirers of Mr, 
Irving had nothing but praise for liis Richard; 
while the audience saw that the text of 
Shake8j)t‘are, properly abbreviated and ar- 
ranged, formed a much more dramatic play 
than Cibber’s alteration. Among representa- 
tions interesting as belonging to recent years 
we may mention those of Thomas King and 
Barry Sullivan — able, if conventional, — 
Charles Calvert (at Manchester, in 1870), 
Richard Mansfield (Globe Theatre, London, 
March 10, 1889), F. R. Benson (in the English 
Provinces), and Edmund Tearle (Olympic 
Theatre, London, April 26, 1892). At the 
Kennington Theatre, London, Sept. 11, 1899, 
the play was carefully produced by Mr. Murrfiy 
Carson (who acted the part of Richard), with 
an interesting cast including Mrs. Bernard 
Beere as Queen Margaret, Miss Grace Warner 
as Lady Anne, and Mr. Macklin as the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The great popularity of this play in Shake- 
speare’s time is undoubted, and cannot be 
overlooked by any critic attempting to esti* 
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mate its merits. Whether the number of « 
early editions jjublished of it is a proof that, 

• during the first thirty years of the seven- 
teenth century, Richard 111. was lield to rank 
equally high, both as a literary work and as 
an acting play, is uncertain; but there can be 
little doubt that no work of Shakespeare’s was 
more generally read, with the exception of 
the Poems, than Richard III. and those one 
or two other jilays which came nearest to it in 
popularity. In later times its literary merits 
cannot have been very highly esteemed, or 
Cibber’s miserable version would not have 
been allowed to hold the stage so long, and 
indeed to have been the only form in which 
this play was known by most of Shakespeare’s 
countrymen. 

When one comes to study the play care- 
fully, and to read it through from beginning 
to end, one sees that the impression it x>ro- 
duces upon one, when acteil, is, after all, not 
far from the right one. Richard himself is, 
in reality, the play. We have, in passing, a 
strong sympathy for the young princes; we 
feel a mild pang of pity for the other numer- 
ous victims of Richard’s merciless ambition: 
but it is the many-si<led, resolute, and intel- 
lectual villain that really absorbs our atten- 
tion, preoccupies our interest, and, in spite of 
his crimes, almost takes by storm our sym- 
pathies. A very Proteus he is, morally si)eak- 
ing: now an ardent lover, the next moment a 
plausible statesman, then a generous and dot- 
ing friend; now a religious hypocrite and 
next a daring soldier. It is the ever-changing 
variety of his wickedness that fascinates 
us. TTiough he commits eveiy crime which 
the hero of the coarsest melodrama ever com- 
mitted, there is nothing vulgar about him. 
Endowed by nature with the dramatic tem- 
perament in its highest degree, he is such a 
superb actor— and he knows it — that he can 
simulate the most elevated sentiments, the 
most passionate emotions, with such wonder- 
ful mperjicial truth, that we feel he might de- 
ceive the devil himself: to say nothing of the 
weak and silly women or the blindly self- 
seeking men upon whom he practises his 
wiles. ^ 

W'ith the exception of Margaret, Shake- 
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speare has not bestowed^uch care upon the 
other characters 6f the play; yet they are 
sufficiently well drawn to interest one, did not 
Richard overshadow them all. Students, who 
read Shakespeare only, discourse most 
eloquently upon the grand! idea of Margaret, 
the impersonation of Nemesis, gloiying in the 
vengeance which falls, in most cases with 
only too much justice, on thpse who had been 
either principles or accomplices iij the rebel- 
lion against her late royal husband, in the 
murder of her darling child, and in all the 
horrible acts of cruelty whish the Yorkist 
pai*ty, ultimately triumphant in the long civil 
wars, had perpetrated. But when the play is 
brought to the true test of a play, — when it is 
acted— were Margaret to be represented by one 
who had inherited all the talent and reputa- 
tion of a Siddons, added to the prestige of a 
popular favourite at the present day, no one 
would bike much interest in her, or regard her 
otherwise than as something of a bore, who 
interferes with the main action of the drama. 
Truth to tell, thei'e is no female character in 
Richard III. that can interest one, dramatic- 
ally si)eaking. Shakespeare has subordinated, 
so ruthlessly, every other one of the Dramatis 
PersonoB to the central figure, Richard, that 
the wrongs of Elizabeth and of Anne make but 
little impression upon us, so angry are we at 
the weakness with which they succumb to the 
wily arts of Richard. They accept his simula- 
tions for realities so blindly, that the audience 
cannot reprrr.ch themselves because tAey ai^e 
equally deceived. If those, whose dearest ones 
he had so treacherously murdered, can forgive 
him, why should not the spectators do so; for 
they can have no personal feeling against him, 
ami are, moreov-v, dazzled by his intellectual 
brilliancy and by the imposing vigour of his 
character? Margaret alone resists him, and 
never flinches in her virulent denunciations of 
his crimes. Shakespeare thro^js an unneces- 
sary monotony into her cursing. She is al- 
ways declaiming, as it were, in same key; 
and we should be more than mortal if these 
reiterated curses, this ever-flowing toiTent of 
imprecation, did not weary us. We forget 
that she was ever young and handsome. We 
forget how nobly she stood by her son^ when 
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bis father, with well-meaning but feeble ami- 
ability, would have sacrificed his bo/s just 
rights in the cause of peace. We have not seen 
her rallying firith invincible courage tlie shat- 
tered remnant of a defeated army, or opposing 
to the insolent bru&lity of crowds of men the 
quenchless courage of a true woman’s heart 
We only see this wild, half-maniacal, old wo- 
man impotently cursing, or triumphing in tlie 
just retribution of a too-patient Providence, 
but playinf no active part, as far as we can 
see, in bringing about tHat retribution. To 
the reader Ma'garet is an impressive figure 
enough; but,* to the spectator of the acted 
play, she is only a gloomy kind of chorus, pro- 
phesying, with tediously elaborated indigna- 
tion, events that we are on tenter-hooks to see 
actually happen. Of the second and third 
parts of Henry VI. Margaret is indeed the 
heroine; but of this play she can never be. 

There are few even of Shakespeare’s earlier 
plays so unequal as Kichard III. The poet’s 
art, as a dramatist, is nowhere shown in a 
more remarkable degree than in the skill, with 
which he has managed to make a character, 
so inherently repulsive as that of Eichard, in- 
''teresting, and even, to a certain degree, sym- 
pathetic to his audience. His first apjHjarance 
in this play is most artfully contrived. The 
action commences at once with his entrance — 
and here is the great mistake, we may remark, 
in Cibber’s abominable version. Shakespeare 
commences his play with Eichard’s soliloquy, 
in«v/hich he at once enchains our attention. 
At the very outset^ he brings into prominence 
the humour of th'h character, as well as the 
intellectual isolation, in which Eichard’s phy- 
sical deformity, coupled with a strong and 
justifiable consciousness of his own mental 
superiority over all around him, has placed 
him. .Cibber, on the contrary, commences 
with a lot of tiresome stuff spoken by char- 
acters in whom we take no interest; and he 
destroys the sympathy, which Eichard’s so- 
liloquy might cfeate for him, by exhibiting 
the brutal murder of King Henry. Shake- 
speare, far wiser, after a short scene of 
studied hypocrisy, first between Eichard and 
Clarence, and then with Hastings, brings us 
at once to the audacious love scene with Anne; { 


• in which the amazing powers of simulation, 
^ and the almost supernatural strength of will 
that distinguish Bicliard, ore brought into 
the strongest prominence, illumined by the 
dazzling fiashes of that bitter ironical humour 
which, spite of ourselves, we cannot help en- 
joying. Of course, if one stops, but for a few 
moments, to measure Eichai^ by the moral 
sbindard of the decalogue, w*e have nothing 
but horror and grave condemnatiou for him; 
but, like Goethe’s Mephistopheles, there is 
such a reckless audacity about his wickedness, 
such a brilliant force in his sarcasm, that, as 
long as he is not onlering us to execution, or 
scathing wnth his irony, we can only ad- 
mire insteiul of reprobating his utter immor- 
ality. A hyiKH.*rite to everyone else, he is at least 
sincere to himself. He makes no show — when 
he bares wdiat there is left to him of a soul — of 
])retending to any of the gentler virtues; self- 
reliance, courage, and iron will are all thei’e; 
devotetl, indeed, to the vromt of ends, but de- 
voted with such fearless detenu ination that 
we forget, for a moment, the monstrousuess 
of his aim. Whether he is making love to 
the pretty wi<low over the body of her late 
husband, or affecting sympathy with the 
brother whom he has betrayed to deatlji; 
whether smiling the basilisk’s smile over his 
unhai)py nephews, or e>«’ijo]ing Hastings, or 
pouring out his ermfidcnces into the tickled 
ears of Buckingham ; whether he is playing a 
religious fai’ce, Hui>])orted by two bishops, for 
the benefit of the thick-skulled citizens, or 
standing a trii)le fire of curses from tliree 
angry women; whether giving directions, with 
marvellous promptitude, for the defeat of the 
rebellious Buckinghfim, or at bay before the 
advancing forces of Eichmond ; even in the 
planning and execution of his most atrocious 
crimes, Eichard is always a maa. One can- 
not helj) feeling what a brave scoundrel he is. 
There is nothing of the pettifogger, nothing 
of the midnight £U'.sassin, or the secret pois- 
oner, about him. His crimes are daringly 
defiant alike of man and of God. One cannot 
help thinking that, if once he were secure in 
the position which he had gained by such au- 
dacious criminality, he would make a splendid 
ruler of men, and, perhaps, in some senses, a 
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great king. This glamour which encirclesc^ 
Richard is created by Sliake8i)eare*8 magic 
touch. While he ajjjmrently adopts the ex- 
tremest hostility of the most densely bigoted of 
the old chroniclers in his views of Richard’s 
character, yet so humorous and so dramatic is 
Shakes] )eai e’a creation that, pariuloxical as it 
may seem, we have more sympathy with hu 
Richfird than with the martyr to malignity 
and slander, which such a devoted admirer as 
Buck would make of the successful usurper. 
When young Richmond, the representative of 
outiiiged humanity, the avenger of women 
done to death by the slow torture of cruelty 
and of children biisely murdered in their sleep, 
comes on the scene, with his small body of 
devoted but rather timid followers, quaking 
in their shoes at the very thought of the wild 
boar whose forces they are going to attack, 
our sympathies are naturally with him. This 
heroic champion of the House of Jjjincaster 
gives no sign, however slight, of developing 
into the monster of Jivai'ice that Henry VII. 
subsequently became; his cliai’acter is jis ad- 
mirable Jis iru»desty and courage can make it; 
yet, somehow, we feel that, when Uichard 
IOC 


awakes from that feai^ul dream, with the 
prophetic death-sWeat of agony on his brow, 
as he nerves himself for the last struggle; 
when he utters that final defiance of the 
Great To-Be: 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 

we feel, indeed, bloo<l-stained murderer though 
he be, that ^^a thousand hea^ are great within 
his bosom.” We are conscious that the curtain 
is about to descend on the last ad of his short 
and feverish reign ; we know that it is time 
Heaven’s long -delayed vengeance overtook 
this Titanic sinner: yet there is a kind of 
doubtful feeling in our hearts whether, after 
all, we should not have thrown in our lot by 
the side of this wild beast brought to bay, 
instead of with bis more fortunate enemies 
who tare hunting him to death. Shakespe;ire 
rightly forbore to show us the naked body 
flung like the carcass of a sheep across a horse 
and cast by the roadside unburied: for he has 
done enough to make us feel, while we cry 
“God bless King Henry!”, that Bosworth Field 
had been fatal to one who, with all his vices, 
showed himself, to the last, a brave man. 




Olo Jit* ojiiJfrs nimbly in a lady’s c)iamiN*r 
To tho liisciviouB pleasingof a liitt*.- (Act i 1 l‘.\ 13.) 
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ACT I. 


Scene I. London. A street. 

Enter Gloster. 

Olo, Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York;^ 
And all the clouds that lour’d upon our house 
In* the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brqws bound with victorious 
wreaths; 

Our bniised arms hung up for monuments;^ 
Our stern alarums chang’d to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag’d war hath smooth’d his wrinkled 
front;* 

And now — instead of mounting barbed* 
steeds, • lo 

To fright the soula of fearful* adversaries — 
He* capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lasdvioua pleasing of a lute. 

1 ThU sun of York, i.e. Edward ; an alluslcn to bit 
badge. 9 Monuments, memorials 

s Front, forehead. * Barbed, caparisoned for war. 
9 Feaiful, timid. « He, i.e. War <penonifled> 


But 1, that am not shap’d for sportive^ ti’icks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass; 
I, that am rudely stainji’d,*' and want love’s 
majesty 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph; 

I, that am cui'tiird of this fair pniportion, 
Cheated of feature® by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 20 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made 
up, 

And tliat so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them; — 
Why, I, ill tliis weak piping time of peace, 
IL'ive no delight^® to pass away the time. 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 

And descant on mine own deformity: 

And therefore — since 1 cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain” these fair well-sjwken days — 

I am determined to prove a villain, 30 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

V Sportive, wanton. * Siamp*d, shaped. 

» Feature, form, proportion. 

10 Delight, amusement, pastime. 

11 Entertain, spend. 
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ACT I. Seeiie 1. 


Plots have I Jaid, inductions^ dangerous, j 
By drunken j>rophecies, libels, and dreams, 

To set my brother ( lareiice and the king { 
In deadly hate the one against the other: 

And, if King Kdward be as true and just 
As I am subtle, false, ami tremdierous, 

Tliis day should Clarence closely be inew’d^ 
up, 

A iKmt a prophecy, which says that G 
Of Edwanl’s heirs the murderer sludl be. 40 
Dive, thoughts, tlowu to my soul: — here Clar- 
ence comes. 

Enter CiAREXCE (juarded^ and Brakbnbury. 

Brfjther, good day: what means this armed 
guard 

Tliat waits upon your grace? 

Vlar, His nuajesty, 

Tendering^ my person’s safety, hath ai>- 
pointed 

This conduct* to convey me to the Tower. 

(Jlo, Upon what cause ? 

(Jhn\ Because my name 

is George. 

67o. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of 
yours; 

He should, for that, commit your godfathers: — 
his majesty hath some intent 
shall be iiew-christenM in the 
.] 50 

But what’s the matter, Clarence? may I 
know ? 

Clar, Yea, Richard, when 1 know; for I 
protest 

As yet I do not: but, as T can learn, 

He hearkens after i)r()phecios and dreams; 

And from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 

And sjiys a wizard told him that by G 
His issue disinherited should be; 

And for® my name of George begins with G, 

It follows in his thought that I am he. 59 
; [ These, as I learn, and such like toys® as these, 

^ Have mov’d his higliness to commit me now. ] 
Ulo, Why, this it is, w’hen men ai’e rul’d by 
women: — 

T is not the king that sends you to the Tower; 
My Lady Grey his wife, Clarence, ’t is she 

1 /ndne^iongs begin tiinizH (of Hchetnes). • 

8 Mew'd, shut. fl TendeHug^ regardful of 
* CbfuiueC, escort. * Fer, «iuce ® Tog*, trillM. 
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\ Tower 


That tempers him to thfe extremity.^ 65 
Was it not she, and that good man of worship,® 
Antony Woodvile,® her brother there, • 

That made him send Lord HSstings to the 
Tower, 

From whence this present day he is deliver’d? 
We are not safe, Clarence; we are not safe. 
Clar, By heaven, I think there’s no man 
is secure ^ 7i 

But the queen’s kindred, and n(ght-walking 
heralds ^ 

That trudge betwixt the king and Mistress 
Shore. * 

[Heard ye not what an humble suppliant \ 
Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery? ^ 
Olo. Humbly complaining to her deity ] 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty, ] } 

I ’ll tell you what, — I think it is our way,*® 

If we will keep in favour with the king. 

To be her men, and wear her livery: so 

[The jealous o’erworn widow and herself, c 
Since that our brother dubb’d them gentle- ( 
women, < 

Are mighty gossips** in this monarchy. ] ‘ $ 
Brat Beseech your graces both to panlon me; 
His majesty hath straitly given in charge 
That no man shall have private conference, 

Of what degree soever, with his brother. 

Olo, Even so; an please your worship, 
Brakenbury, 

You may partake of** any thing we say: 

We speak no treason, man; — we say the king 
Is wise and virtuous; and his noble queen oi 
Well struck lu years, fair, and not jealous;— 
We sjiy that Shore’s wife lyith a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, bonny eye, a passing pleasing 
tongue; 

And that the queen’s kin are made gentle- 
folks : 

How say you, sir? can you deny all this? 

Brat With this, my lord, myself have 
nought to do. 

Olo. Naught to do with Mistress Shore I I 
tell thee, fellow, 

* Tempere him to thia extremity, moulds him, penuadei 
him to this severity. * Worahip, worth. 

0 Woodvile, pronounced as a trisyllable, WoodevQe. 

10 It u our way, our course ia 

11 Oompa, godmothers, ie. patrona 
u Partake ie. hear. 
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He that dotli naugl^^ with her, exceptiDg 
one, • 

Were ^est to do it secretly, alone. lOO 

Bmk. Whal one, my lord? 

Olo, Her husband, knave: — wouldst thou 
betray me? 

I^seech your grace to pardon me; 
and, withal. 

Forbear your confe]rence with the noble duke. 


. # Clar, We know \hy charge, Brakenbury, 
and will obey. 106 

Olo, We are the queen’s abjects,* and must 
obey. — 

Brother, farewell: I will unto the king; 

And whatsoe’er you will employ me in, — 

Were it to call King Edward’s widow 
“ sister,” — 

I will iKU'form it to enfranchise^ you. iio 





Ha$t. Good time of day unto my gracioiiH lonl ! 

Olo. Ail much unto iny gocNl lord chanil>crlain !-' (Act i. 1. 122, 123 ) 


Meantime, this deep disgrace in brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 
Clar, 1 know it pleaseth neither of us 
well. ^ 113 

Olo, Well, your imprisonment shall not be 
long; 

I will deliver you, or else lie* for you: 
Meantime, have patience. 

1 A^at^^AtsiiaughtinesB, wickedness. 
iAbjeett, menials (literally. ** castaways ‘O- 
* EnfirtmehUe, liberate. « Lie, be imprisoned. 


Oar. I must perforce : 

farewell. [Kveiint Clarertce^ BraAenbury, 
and OvAxrd, 

Clo. Go, tread the jiath that thou shalt 
ne’er return, 

Simple, jilain Clarence! — I do love thee so, 
Tliat I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 
If heaven will take the present at our 
hands. — 120 

But who comes here? the new-deliver’d Has- 
tings? 

lOd 





ACT I. Scene 1. 


KING RICHARD HI 


ACT 1. Soeae ^ 


Enter Hastinga • 

Hast, Good time of day unto my gracious 
lord 1 122 

Qlo . As much unto my good lord chamber- 
lain ! 

Well are you welcome to the open air. 

How liath your lordship brook’d imprison- 
ment? 

Hast, With patience, noble lord, as prison- 
ers must: 

But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks 
That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

Ulo, No doubt, no doubt; and so shall Clar- 
ence too; 

For they that were your enemies are his, lao 
And have prevail’d as much oni him Jia you. 
Hast, More pity that the eagle should Ik? 
mew’d,* 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty.* 

Olo, What news abroad ? 

Hast, No news so bad abroad as this at 
home, — 

The king is sickly, weak, and melancholy. 

And his physicians fear hini^ mightily. 

( Jlo , Now, by Saint Paul, this news is bad 
indeed. 

O, he hath kept an evil diet* long, 

And overmuch consum’d his royal person: 140 
'T is very grievous to be thought upon. 

What, is he in his bed? 

Hast, Ho is. 

( Jlo , Go you before, and I will follow you. 

[A!wV Hastings , 

He cannot live, I hope; suid must not die 
Till George be jack’d with post-horse up to 
heaven. 

I’ll in, to urge® his hatred more to Clarence, 
With lies well steel’d^ wdth weighty argu- 
ments; j 

And, if I fail not in my deep intent, j 

Clarence hath not another day to live: 160 i 

Which done, God take King Edward to his i 
mercy, 

And leave the world for me to bustle in ! 

1 On s against. 3 caged, shut up. 

* Prty at liberty^ i,e, are at liberty to prey (on whom 

they choose). « Feat him, i.c. fear for hii|| 

* Diet, of life. « Urge, excite. 

^ SteeVd, sharpened. 


For then I’ll many^ Warwick’s youngest 
daughter: • i5B 

What though I kill’d her husband a^id her 
father? # 

The readiest way to make the wench amends, 
Is to become her husband and her father: 

The which will I; not all® so much for love 
As for another secret close® intent, 

By marrying her whicl^ must reach unto. 
But yet I run before my horse to market ; 
Clarence still breathes; Edward ttill lives and 
reigns: ‘ 161 

When they are gone, then nust I count my 
gains. [Exit, 

ScKNE II. The same. Another street. 

The corpse of King Henry the Sixth is 
brought r/i, borne in an open coffin^ at- 
temled hg Trkssbl, Berkeley, and other 
(hntlemen with halberds guarding it; and 
Ladv Anne as mourner, 

Anne, Set down, set down your honourable 
load, — 

If honour may be shrouded in a hearse, — 
Whilst I awhile obsequiously i® lament 
Th’ untimely fiill of virtuous Lancaster. — 

[The Bearers set down the coffin. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood I 
Be ’t lawful that I invowite thy ghost, 

To hear the lamenbitions of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to tliy slaughter’d son, 
Stabb’d by the selfsame band that made these 
wounds I 11 

|[ Lo, ill these windows that let forth thy life,i 
1 j^Kiur the helpless balm of my poor eyes: — 

O, cursed be the hand that made these holes I 
Cursed the heart that had the heart to do it ! 

Cursed the blood that let this blood from< 
hence I s 

More direful hap betide’* that hated wretch, < 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee, $ 
Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, { 


3 AUsquite. * Gsne, hidden. 

10 Obsequumsly, from (dtsequUs, ve, funeral ritessaa be- 
comes the chief mourner at his foneral. 

11 flelplen, unhelpful, UDavalUng. 
i> Hap hetUU, fortune befall. 


no 



ACT 1. Seeoe 2. 


KING EICHARD HI. 


ACT X. Scene 3* 


Or any creeping venogi’d thing that lives ! 20 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious,^ and untimely brought to light, 
Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 
May fright the hopeful mother at the view; 
And thdt l)e heir to his unhappiness!^]] 

If ever he have w-ife, let her be made 
More miserable by the death of him 
Than I am made by^ijj^ young lord and thee! — 
Come, now towards Chertsey with your holy 
load, • 

Taken from Paul’s to be inten'Cfl there; 30 
And still,® as you are weary of tlie weight, 
Pest you, whiles I lament King Henry’s corse. 

lieareT* take up the coffin and move 
forwards. 

Enter Gloster. 

Glo. Stay, you that bear the corse, and set 
it down. 

Anne. What black magician conjures up 
this fiend. 

To stop devoted charitable deeds 1 

Glo. Villains, set down the corse; or, by 
Siiint Paul, 

1 ’ll make a corse of him that disobeys ! 

First Gent. My lord, stand back, and let 
the coffin pa&s. 

Glo. Uiimanner’d dog! stand thou, when I 
command; so 


Fill’d it with cursinJfWies and deep exclaims. 
*[f thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this patteni of thy butcheries. — 54 

[O, gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry’s wounds \ 
Open their cdngeal’d mouths and bleed ( 
afresh ! — s 

Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity; 

For ’tis thy presence tW exhales^ this blood :; 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood;! 

dwells; ) 

Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 60 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural. — I 
O God, which this blood mad’st, revenge his; 

fleath I ^ 

Dearth, which this blood drink’st, revenged 
his death ! } 

Either^ heaven, with lightning strike the^ 
murderer dead; 

Or, earth, gfij)e open wide, and eat him quick,® 
As thou dost swallow up this good king’s blood, 
Which his hell-govern’d arm hath bub^hered! ] 

Glo. Lady, you know no rules of charity. 
Which renders good for bad, blessings for 
curses. 

Anne. Villain, thou know’st no law of Gkxi 
nor man; 70 

No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity. 

Glo. But 1 know none, and therefore am no 
beast. 

Anne. O wonderful, when devils tell the 


Advance^ thy halberd higher than my breast, 
Dr, by Saint Paul, I ’ll strike thee to my foot, 
And spurn upon® thee, beggar, for thy lK)ld- 
•• ness. [The Bearers set down the coffin. 
Anne. Whaf^ do you tremble? are you all 
afraid? 

5[] Alas, I blame you not; for you are mortal, 
')And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. — ] 
Avaunt, thou dreadful minister of hell ! 

Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, — 
His soul tliou canst not have; therefore, be 
gone. 

Gh. Sweet saint, for charity, be not so curst.® 
Anne. Foul devil, for God’s sake, hence, 
and trouble us not; so 

For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 


j truth ! 

j Glo. More wonderful, wh(?n angels are so 
I angiy.— 

I Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 

I Df these supjxised crimes, to give me leave, 

I By circumstance,® but to acquit myself, 
j [dw/ic. Vouchsafe, defus’d*® inhiction of a( 
man, < 

i For these known evils, but to give me leave, ( 
By circumstance, to curse thy cursed self. 80j 
Glo. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let< 
me liave ^ ^ 

Some ])atient leisure to excuse myself. 

An)ie, Fouler than heart can think thee, 
thou canst make 

No excuse current,** but to hang thyself. 


> Prodigious, monstrous. ^ Exhales, draws forth. > Quick, fdive. 

9 Vnhappinsu, wickedness, disposition to evil. ’ By circumstance, circumstantiaily, in detail. 

* StiU, from time to time. « Advance, i.e. raise. lo Defus'd, “ wide-spread," or, perhaps, shapeless.” 

* Spurn upon, kick. • Curst, shrewish, froward. u Current, le. that will pass. 

Ill 



ACT L Soeue 2. 


KING EICHARD III. 


ACT L Bmm 1 


I Glo, By such despair, I should accuse myself^ 1 
Anne. And, by <lespairing, shouldst thou 
stand excus’d 

f For doing worthy ^ vengeance on thyself, 

^That didst unworthy slaughter upni others. 

I (Jlo, Say that I slew them not? 

/ Anne. Why, then, they are not dead: 
;;But dead they are, and, devilish slave, by 
/ tht^e. 90 

{ <ilo. ] 1 did not kill your husband. 

Anne. Why, then, he is alive. 

Glo. Nay, he is dead ; and slain by E^lward’s 
hand. 

Anne. In thy foul throat thou best: Queen 
Margaret saw 

Thy murdVous falchion smoking in his blood; 
The which thou once didst beiul against^ her 
breast. 

But that thy brothers beat aside the jjoint. 

(Jlo. I was provoked by her slanderous 
tongue. 

That laid their guilt upon my guiltless 
8 houldei*s. 

Anne. Thou wast provoked by thy bloody 
mind, 99 

That never dreamt on aught but butcheries: 
Didst thou not kill this king/ 

(Jlo. 1 dhl, I grant ye. 

Anne. Dost grant me, hedgehog ? then, God 
grant me too 

Thou may’st be dsuuned for that wicked deed! 

O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous ! 

Olo. The better for the King of heaven, 
that hath him. 

Anne, lie is in heaven, where thou shalt 
never come. 

Glo. Let him thank me, that holp to send 
him thither; 

For he was fitter for that place than earth. 

Antve. And thou unfit for any place but hell. : 
Olo. Yes, one place else, if you will hear me 
name it. 110 

Anne. Some dungeon. 

Glo. Your bed-chamber. 

Anne. Ill rest betide the chamber where 
thou best ! 

Glo. So will it, madam, till I lie with you. 
Anne. I hope so. 

s Bend agaiiut, present at 
112 


Glo. 1 ]^ow ao. — Buty gently 

Lady Anne,-*- 114 

To leave this keen encounter of our witp, 

And fall somewhdt into a sloweil^ meth^, — 
Is not the causer of the timeless* deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner? 

A7ine. Thou wast the cause, and most 
accurs’d effect.* 120 

Glo. Your beauty was the cause of that 
effect; ^ 

Your beauty, that tlid haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of alVthe world. 

So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. 

Afine. If I thought that, I tell thee, homi- 
cide, 

These nails should rent* that beauty from my 
cheeks. 

Glo. Tliese eyes could not endure that 
beauty’s wreck; 

You should not blemish it, if I stood by: 

As all the world is cheered by the sun, 

So T by that; it is iny day, my life. iso 

Anne. Black night o’ershade thy day, and 
death thy life ! 

Glo. Curse not thyself, fair creature ; thou 
ai*t both. 

Anne. I would I were, to be reveng’d on thee. 

Glo. It is a quarrel most unnatural, 

To be reveng’d on him that loveth thee. 

Anne, It is a quari’el just and reasonable, 

To be reveng’d on him that kill’d my husband. 

Glo. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy hus- 
band, 

Did it to help thee to a better husband. 

Anne. His b:tter doth ndc breathe upon the 
earth. 140 

Glo. He lives that loves thee better than h 6 
could. 

Anne. Name him. 

Olo. Plantagenet. 

Aiine. Why, that was he. 

Glo. The selfsame name, but one of better 
nature. 

Anne. Where is he? * 

Olo. Here. ^[She epUs at him.'] Why^ 
dost thou spit at me? 

• Slower, quieter, graver. 

< ijjfretadoliig, agency. 


^ irortAy, deserved. 


« TimeUet, untimely. 
* rend. 



* ACT I. Soane 2. 


KING RICHARD III. 


ACT I. Soane 2^ 


Anne, Would it wfre mortal poison, for ihy 
sake ! • 

Olo, Never came poison from so sweet a 
place. ]• 

i Anne, [[Never hung poison on a fouler toad. 3 
Out of my sight ! thou dost infect mine eyes, 
Olo, Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected 
mine. 


V Anne. Would they wei^e basilisks, to strike 
, thee dead ! ' 150 

Olo. I would they were, that I might die at 
once; 

For now they kill me with a living death. 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn 
salt tears, 

Sham’d their aspects with storeofchildishdrops: 



(Jlo. Nay, do not pauoe; for J did kill Kind; liaury,— 

But ’t wa* thy Ijeauly that provoked me — (Ai-t 1. 2 179, 1«0 ) 


These eyes, which never shed remorseful tear, 
No, when my father York and Edward wept 
To hear^ the piteous moan that Rutland made 
When black-fac’d Cliffonl shook his sword at 
him; 

Nor when thy waylike father, like a child, 

Told the sad story of my father’s death, m 
And twenty times made pause to sob and weep. 
That all the standers-by bad wet their cheel^ 
like trees bedash’d with rain ; in that sad time 

1 To hear, i.e. to hear of. 

VOL. IV. 


My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear; 

And what these sorrows could not thence ex- 
hale,*^ 1(55 

Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with 
weeping. 

I never su’d to friend nor enemy; 

My tongue could never learn sweet smooth- 
ing^ words; 

But, iiow^ thy beauty is projxis’d my fee, 

* Exhale, draw forth. * Smoothing, flattering. 

4 Now, now that. 
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ACT 1. Scene 2. 


KING EICHAKD III. 


ACT I. Scene 2. 


My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue 
to sfjeak. [A'Ac looks scornfully at him. 
Teach not thy Jips sucli scorn; for they were 
made 

For kissing, l;idy, not for such contemj)t. 

If thy revengeful heart CAimot forgive, 

Lo, here i leiul thee this sharp-pointed sword; 
Which if iliou please to hide in this true 
breast, 

And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 

I lay it naked to the dcjully stroke, 

AikI humbly beg the death ufKm my knee. 

\^iUcs her his sword^ aiul lays his breast 
ojjcn^ kneeling. 

Nay, do not pause; for I did kill King 
Henry,— 

[She offers at his breast with his sword. 
But ^t was thy beauty that provoked me. iso 
Nay, now dispatch; ’twjis 1 that stabbed 
young Edw«ard, — 

[She again offers at his breast. 
But *t was thy heavenly face that set me on. 

lets fall the sword. 

Take up the sword again, or take u]) me. 
Anm, Arise, dissembler: though f wishth> 
death, 

I will not be thy executioner. 

Cilo, Then bid me kill myself, and 1 will 
do it. [Rises ami takes up his sneard, 
Anm^, I have already. 

Olo, That wfis in thy rage: 

Speak it again, and, even with the word, 

Tliis hand, which for thy love did kill thy love, 
Shall for thy love kill a far truer love; 190 
To lx)th their deaths shalt tlnm be acceswiry, 
Anm, I would I knew thy heart. 

Olo, T is figurM in my tongue. 

Anne, I fear me both are false. 

Glo, Then never man was true. 

Anm, Well, well, put up your sword. 

Olo, Say, then, my peace is made. 

Anne, Tluat shalt thou know hereafter. 

Olo, But shall I live in ho])e \ 

Anm, All men, T hope, live so. 200 

Olo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anm, To take, is not to give. 

[She puts on the ring, 
Olo, Look, how this ring eiicompasseth thy 
finger, • 

Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart; 
114 


Wear both of them, for bj^th of them are thine. 
And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand. 
Thou dost confirm his happiness^or'ever. 
Anm. What is it? 

Olo. That it may please you leave these sad 
designs^ 210 

To him that hath most cause to be a mourner, 
And presently repair to Crosby Place; 

Where — after I have solemnly interred, 

At Cliertsey monjisteiy, this noblt king. 

And wet his grave tv^ith my repentant tears — 
1 will with all expedient® dul^ see you: 

For divers unknown reasons, 1 beseech you, 
Grant me this boon. 

Anne. With all my heart; and much it joys 
me too 

To see you are becc»me so penitent. — 220 

Tressel and Berkeley, go along with me. 

Olo. Bid me farewell. 

Anne. T is more than you deserve; 

But since you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have said farewell already. 

[klveunt Lady AnnCy Tressel^ atid Berkeley, 
Olo. Sirs, take up the corse. 

Oent, Tow^ards Chertsey, noble lord? 

Olo. No, to White-Friars; there attend my 
coming, [Bxeunt ally concept Oloster. 

Was ever woman in this humour woo’d ? 

W;is ever wonnui in this humour w'on? 

I’ll have her; -but I will not keep her long. 
What! I, that kill’d her husband and his 
father, 230 

To take her in her heart’s extremest hate;*.* 
With curses in her mouth, teiirs in her eyes, 
Tile bleeding witness of hA* hatred by; 
Having God, her conscience, and these bars 
against me. 

And 1 no friend «« to back my suit witlial 
But the plain devil and dissembling looks. 
And yet to win her, — all the world to nothing! 
Hal 

£ Hath she forgot already that brave prince, '> 
Edward, her lord, whom I, soAe three months) 
since, • 239 J 

Stabb’d in my angry mood at Tewksbury? 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman — 

I T/iese gad designs thin sad work, 
i ^pedient, expeditious. 



ACT t. Scene 2. 


KING EICHABD III. 


ACT I. Scene A 


^Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, 242 
< Young, valiant, wise, and^ no doubt, right 
J royal— 

^The spacious world cannot again afford: 

^ And will she yet abase her eyes on me, 

^That cropped the golden prime of this sweet 
] prince, 

<^And made her widow to a woeful bed? 

^ On me, whose aU ^ot equals Edward’s moiety? 
'On me, that halt, and am mis-shapen, thus?] 
My dukedAn to a beggiirlv denier,^ 250 
I do mistake my |)erson all this while: 

Upon my life, tlie finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous pro])er® man. 

I *11 be at charges for^ a looking-ghiss; 

And entertain* a score or two of tailors 
To study fashions to adorn my body: 

Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it with some little cost. 259 
But first 1 *11 turn yon fellow in® his grave; 
And then return lamenting to my love. — 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That T may see my shadow as I pass. \Exit, 

Scene III. Thj& mine, A room in the 
palace. 

Enter Queen Elizahetii, Eiveus, and Grey. 

Riv. Have patience, madam: tliere*s no 
doubt his majesty 

Will soon recover his accustom’d health. 

[ Greff, In that you brook it ill, it makes him 
worse: 

Therefore, for God’s sake, entertain good com- 
fort, ^ 

And cheer his grace with quick® and merry 
words. ] 

Q, Eliz, If he wei'e dead, what would be- 
tide of me? 

}. E bVey. No other harm but loss of such a lord. 
j Q, Eliz, The loss of such a lonl includes all 
i harms. ] 

Grey, The heavens have bless’d you with a 
goodly son. 

To be your comforter when he is gone. 10 


1 Denier^ the twelfth part of a sou; a coin of the lowest 
value. > Proper, handsome, well-proportioned. 

* Beat chargee or, put myself to the expense of. 

4 Entertain, take into my service. a in, into. 
•Quick, lively. 


Q, Eliz, Ah, he is young; and his minority 
Is put unto the trust of Richard Gloster, 12 
A man that loves not me nor none of you. 
Riv. Is it concluded he shall be protector? 
§. Eliz, It is determin’d, not concluded yet; ^ 

I But so it must be, if the king miscarry.® 

! Grey, Here come the lords of Buckingham 
• and Stiuiley. 


Enter Buckingham and Stanley. 

Buck. Good timeof day unto your royal grace! 

[^Stan. God make your majesty joyful as you 5 
have been ! ? 

Q. Eliz. The Countess Richmond, good my? 
Ijfjrtl of Stiinley, 20 (> 

To your gootl imiycr will scarcely say amen. 
Yet, Stiiiiley, notwithstanding she *s your wife. 
And loves not me, be you, gcKxl lord, assur’d 
I hate not you for iujr }>roud arrogance. \ 

Stan. 1 do beseech you, either not believe I 
The envious slanders of her false ficcusera; i 
Or, if she be accus’d on true rej)ort, j 

Bear with her weakness, which, 1 think, pro-^ 
ceeds { 

From wayward sickness, and no grounded^ 
malice. ] \ 

Riv. Saw you the king to-day, my Lord of 
Stiinley ? 30 

Stan. But now the Duke of Buckingham 
and I 

Are come from visiting his majesty. 

Q. Eliz. What likelihood of his amendment, 
lords? 

Buck. JNladani, good hoj)e; his grace speaks 
cheeriiilly. 

Q. Eliz. Go<l grant him health! Did you 
confer wdtii him ? 

Biuik. Ay, madam: he desires to make 
atonement® 

Between the Duke of Gloster and your 
brothers, 

And between them and my lord chamber- 
lain;^® 

And sent to wam^* them to his royal presence. 


7 Determined, not conclnded yet, restilved on, but not 
yet Anally settled. 

8 J(f the king miscarry, if ill befall the king, i.e. if the 
king die. 

9 To make aimiement, i.e. to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. 10 My lord chamberlain, le. Hastings. 

n Warn, summon. 
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ACT I. Soene 3. 


KING RICHARD HI. 


ACT t Soene A 


Miz. Would all were well 1— but that*, 
will never be: 40 

I fear our liaj)i)iness is at the height.^ 

Filter Gloster, Hastings, and Dorset. 

Olo, They do me wrong, and I will not en- 
dure it:— 

Who are they that complain unto the king 


That I, forsooth, am stern, and love them not? 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly 
That fill his ears with suchdissentious rumoura 
Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, 

Smile in men’s faces, smooth,* deceive, and cog,* 
Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. • 60 

Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, 



niv. HttV<! puiieiu'4, madam; there ’a nu duubt hla niuj'‘Nty 
Will s^ion recover hie accustom'd licalt}i. ->(Act i. 3. 1, 2.) 


But thus his simple truth must be abus’d 6J 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks? 

Itiv, To whom in all this presence^ speaks 
your grace? 

67o. To thee, that hast nor In uiesty nor grace. 
When Imve I in juic’d thee? when done thee 
wrong? — 

Or thee? — or thee?-“Or any of your faction? 

31 1 fear rntr happinese is at the height, i.e. I fear we 
have reached the eiinimit of our happiness. ■ # 

* Smooth^ act fawniugly. * Cog, cheat. 

« Presence, audience. >' . 


A plague uj.)on } di all ! [ His royal grace — J 
I W^hom Gocl preserve l>etter tlian you would J 
wish ! — } 

Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing-while, eo^ 
But you must trouble him yith lewd* com- S 
plaints. ] J 

Q, Eliz, Brother of Gloster, you mistake the 
matter. 

[[The king, of his own royal disposition, ^ 

And not provok’d by any suitor else; i 
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ACT I. Scene S. 


KING EICHARD HI 


ACT I. Scene 


^Aiming, belike, at ^ur interior hatred, 65 ! 
<Tbat in your outward action shows itself 
^Against my children, brothers, and myself, 

I Makes him^to send; that thereby he may ^ 
^ gather 

<The ground of your ill-will, and so remove it. ] 
67o. I cannot tell : — the world is grown so i 
bad, 70 I 

lliat wrens mak^ prey where eagles dare not j 
perch: I 

Since ever^ Jack became a gentleman, 

There *8 many a gentle pei'son made a Jack. 

<2- Eliz, Con.e, come, we know your mean- 
ing, brother Gloster; 

You envy my advancement and my friends’: 
God grant we never may have need of you ! 

6Vo. Meantime, God grants that we have 
need of you: 

Our brother is imprison’d by your means. 
Myself disgrac’d, and the nobility 
Held in contempt; while great promotions so 
Are daily given to ennoble those 
That scarce, some tw’o days since, were worth 
a noble. 

Q, Eliz» By Him that rais’d me to this care- 
ful height^ 

From that contented hap'"* which I enjoy’d, 

I never did incense his majtjsty 
Against the Duke of Clarence, but have been 
An earnest advocate to j)lead for him. j 

My lord, you do me shameful injury, | 

Falsely to draw me in^ these vile suspects,* j 
Glo, You may deny that you were not the 
cause 90 

Of my Ijord Hastings’ late imprisonment. 
liiv. She may, my lord; for — 

Glo, She may. Lord Rivers! — why, who 
knows not so? 

She may do more, sir, than denying that: 

She may help you to many fair preferments; 

And then deny her aiding hand therein. 

And lay those honours on your high desert. 

What may she not? She may, — ay, marry, 
may she, — 

Riv. What, m&rry, may she? 

Glo. What, marry, may she I many with a 
king, 100 

> Car^ul heigMt i.e. high position, surrounded with 
anxieties. > Hap^ fortune, 

s Draw me in, bring me into. * Su^ett, suspicions. 


A bachelor, a handsome stripling too: loi 

Iwis* your grandam had a worser matcL 
Q. Eliz, My Lord of Gloster, I have too 
long borne 

Your blunt upbraidings and your bitter scoffs: 
By heaven, 1 will acquaint his majesty 
Of those gross taunts 1 often have endur’d. 

1 had rather be a country servant-maid 
Than a great queen, with this condition, — 

To be so baited, scorn’d, and stormed at: 

[Enter Queen Margaret^ hehiruL 
Small joy have I in being England’s queen. 
[(;>. [Asiile] And lessen’d be that small, J 

God, I beseech him! mi 

Thy honour, state, and seat is due to me. ] } 

Glo. What I threat you me with telling of 
the king? 

Tell him, and spare not: look, wliat 1 have 
said 

I will avouch in presence of the king: 

1 dare adventure to be sent to the Tower. 

’T is time to speak,— my pains are quite forgot. 

JIar. [Aside]^ Out, devil ! I remember; 
tliem too well : ^ 

Thou kill’dst my husband Henry in tho/ 
Tower, 119/ 

And Edward, my poor son, at Tewksbury. ^ 
6’/o.] Ere you were queen, ay, or your hus- J 
band king, 

I was ;i pack-horse in his great affairs; 

A weeder-out of his proud adversaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends: 

To royalise his blood I spilt mine own, 

LQ- Mar. [Amhi\ Ay, and much better blood) 
than his or thine. / 

Glo. In all which time you and your hus- f 
band Grey ) 

Were factious for the house of Lancaster; — < 
And, Rivers, so were you: — w^as not your^ 
husband 129 ( 

In Margaret’s battle^ at Saint Alban’s slain? ^ 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, J 

What you have been ere now, and what you are ; < 
Withal, what I have been, and what I am. I 
Q. Mar. [Aside\ A murderous villain, and; 

so still thou art. { 

Glo. Poor Clarence did forsake his father, \ 
Warwick; { 

* Iwii, truly. • In MargareVt battle, on Margaret's aide. 
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y, anci forswore hiniself, — which Jeau par- •: 
? don ! - 

i Q. Mar. WJiich God revenge! 

? (Jlo. To fight on Edward’s party, for the 
J crown ; 

^ And for his meed, jioor lord, he is mew’d up. ] 

I would to (hnl niy heart were flint, like 
Edward’s; 140 

Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, like mine: 

I am too childish- foolish for this world. 

Mar. Hie thee to hell for shame, 

i and leave this world, 

^Thou cficodeiiion ! * tliere thy kingdom is. ] 

Itiv. My Lord of Gloster, in those busy days 
Whiclj here you urge to prove us enemies, 

We follow’d then our lord, our lawful king: 

So should we you, if you should be our king. | 
Glo. If I should be!— I had rathtT be a | 
pedler: 

Far be it from my heart, the thought of it! 150 

; pose 

^You should enjoy, were you this country’s 
\ king,— 

J As little joy you may suppose in nu?, 
jTliat I enjoy, being the <jueen thereof.] 

Q. Mar. [[d As little joy enjoys the 
queen thereof; 

For I am she, and altogether joyless. 

Jl can no longer hold me patient.— ] 

[Advancin^j, 

Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In sharing that which you have pill’d from 
ine!^ i 

Which of you trembles not that looks on | 
me? 160 ; 

If not, that, I being queen, you bow like ' 
subjects, I 

Yet tliat, by you depos’d,® you quake like j 
rebels?-— i 

[To iilostsr^ Ah, gentle villain,* do not turn | 
away 1 I 

Glo. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak’st^ , 
thou in my sight? | 

1 Cacodeinon, evil spirit, 
s PUVdfrmn we. robbed me of. 

* By you depon'd, i c. I being deposed by you. 

^ Qentle villain, wretch of gentle birth: perhaps 
Is used here in a double sense, irouivally. 

< Mak'it, i.e. doesi 


Q. Mar. But repetitjiiekQ^ of what thou’st 
rnarr’d;^ • m 

That will I make before I let thee go. 

Glo. Wert thou not banished^on ^in of 
death? 

Q. Mar. I was; 

But I do find more pain in banishment 
Than death can yield me here by my abode.® 
A husband and a son thou o^w’st to me, — 171 
[To Q. A7i^.] And thou a kingdom, -j-all of you 
allegiance: ^ 

The sorrow that I have, by right is yours; 
And all the pleasures you usui^) are mine. 

Glo. The curse my noble father laid on 
thee. 

When thou rlidst crown his warlike brows 
with paper, 

And with thy scorns drew’st rivers from his 
eyes; 

And then, to dry them, gav’st the duke a clout 
Steep’d in the faultleas blood of pretty Kut- 
land; — 

His curses, then from bitteniess of soul 
Denounc’d against thee, are all fall’n upon thee; 
And God, not we, hath plagu’d® thy bloody 
deed. isi 

t »So just is God, to right the inno-^' 

cent. ' 

Hast. O, ’t was the foulest deed to slay that J 
babe, ^ 

And the most merciless that e’er was heard of. I 
Riv. Tyrants themselves wept when it was^ 
reported. j 

Dor. No man ])ut prophesied revenge for it. > 
Bmk. Northumberland, then present, wept > 
to see it. ] I 

Q. Mar. [ What ! were you snarling all be- \ 
fore I came. S 

R+iady to catch each other by tho throat, S 
And turn you all your hatred now on me?] > 
Did York’s dread curse prevail so much with 
heaven, 191 

That Henry’s death, my lovely Edward’s 
death, 

< Repetition, to be pronounced as quinqueByllablo; re- 
pe-tl-ti-un. 

^ Of what thovCnt marr'd, i.e. of her denunciation of them 
all which Qlogter had interrupted. 

« My abode, i.e. the fact of my remaining. 

* Plagu'd, punished. 
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The^ kingdom’s loss, my woeful banishment, 
Could All but answer }or^ th^t peevish biat? 
Can cu^s pierce the clouds and enter heaven i — 
Why, then, g^ve way, dull clouds, to my quick 
curses! — 

Though not by war, by surfeit die your king. 
As ours by murder, to make him a king ! 
Edward thy son, that now is Prince of Wales, 
For Edward my son, that was Prince of Wales, 
Die in his youth by like untimely violence! 201 
Thyself a qilfeen, for me that was a <|ueen, 
Outlive thy glory, like my*wretched self ! 
Long mayst thou Jive to wail thy children’s loss; 
And see another, as I see thee now, 

Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art stall’d^ in 
mine! 

Long die thy happy days before thy death; 
And, after many lengthen’d hours of grief, 
Die neither mother, w’ife, nor England’s 
queen ! — 209 

Eivers and Dorset, you were standei-a-by, — 
And so wast thou, Lord Hastings, -when my 
son 

Was sbibb'd with bloody daggers: God, I pray 
him. 

That none of you may live his natural age, 
But by some unlook’d ^ accident cut olF! 

Glo, Have done thy charm, thou hateful 
wither’d bag ! 

Q, Mar, And leave out thee? stay, dog, for 
thou shalt hear me. 

If heaven have any gi ievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can wish upoi> thee, 

O let them keep it till thy sins be ripe 
And then hurl down their indignation 220 
On thee, the trotfbler of the poor world’s 
peace ! 

The worm of conscience still ^ be-gnawthy soul! 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou 
liv’st. 

And take deep traitors for thy dearest fiiends! 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 

Thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog ! 

Thou that wast seal’d in thy nativity 

The slave of nature, and the son of hell ! 230 

I Could aU hut answer for, &c., i.e. could, all taken to- 
gether, only atone for Rutland’s death, 
s 5fa<rd, installed. *{7hfool;’d> unforeseen. *StiU,eyer. 


^ Thou slander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 
Thou loathed issue of thy fathei*’8 loins ! ] 
Thou rag of honour ! thou detested — 233 

Glo, [f^iterruptui^] Maigaret 

Q, Mar. Bichard ! 

Glo, Ha! 

Q. Mar, I call thee not. 

Glo, I cry thee mercy, then; for I did think 
That thou hadst call’d me all these bitter 
names. 

Q, Mar. Why, so I diil ; but look’d for no 
reply. 

O let me make the period* to my curse! 

Glo, ’T is done by me, and ends in — Mar- 
gjiret. 

Q. Eliz. Thus have you breath’d your curse 
agjiinst yourself. 240 

Mar, Poor painted® queen, vain doiinsh 
of my fortune !^ 

Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled* 
spider, 

Whose <ieadly web ensnareth thee about? 

Fool, fool I thou whett’st a knife to kill thyself. 
The day will come tluit thou shalt wish for me 
To help thee cui’se this poisonous bunch- 
iKick’d toad. 

Jlast. False-boding woman, end thy frantic 
curse. 

Lest to thy harm thou move® our iMitience. 

Q, Mar. Foul shame upon you ! you have 
all mov’d mine. 

Riv. W ere you well serv’d, you would be 
taught your duty. 250 

Q. Mar. To serve me well, you all should do 
me duty. 

Teach me to be your (picen, and you my sub- 
jects: 

O, serve me well, and teach yourselvesr that 
duty ! 

Dor. Dispute not with her, — she is lunatic. 

ii. Mar. Peace, master raan^uess, you are 
malapert: 

Your fire-new shnap of honour is scarce 
current: 

O that your young nobility could judge 

B Period, oonclusion. 0 Painted, i.e, sham 

T Vain Jlnnrish of my fortune, i.e. having but the empty 
externals of the rank which is mine. 

0 Bottled, bloated. • Move, enrage. Well, i e. rightly, 
n Fire-new, fresh from the mints brand-new. 
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What ’t were to lose it, and be miserable ! ^ 

They that stand high have niany blasts to • 
shake them; 

And if they fall, they dash themselves to 
pieces. 260 

Qlo, Good counsel, marry:— learn it, lea^i 
it, mar(juess. 

Dor. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 
6Vo. Ay, and much more: but I was born 
so high, 

Our aery^ buildeth in the cediir’s top. 

And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. 
Q, Mar. And turns the sun to shade; — alas! 
alas! — 

Witness my son, now in the shiide of death; 

Whose bright out-shining beams thy cloudy 
^ wrath 

' Hath in eternal darkness folded up. ] 

Your aery' buildeth in our aery’s' nest; — 270 
O God, that seest it, <lo not suffer it; 

As it was won with blood, lost be it so ! 

B\icL Peace, peace, for shame, if not for 
charity. 

J [^Q. Mar, Urge neither charity nor shame to 
j me ; 

jUiichjiritfibly with me have you dealt, 
jAnd shamefully my hofics by you are 
^ butcher’d. 

^My charity is outrage, life my shame, — 

And in that shame still live my sorrow’s rage! 
Buck. Have done, have done. ] 

Q, Mar. O princely Buckingham, I’ll kiss 
thy Iiand, 2S0 

In sign of league and amity with thee: 

Now fair befall thee iind thy noble house ! 

Thy garments are not spotted wdth oui* blood, 
Nor thou within the compiss of my cui^se. 

Bmk. Nor no one here; for curses never pass® 
The lips of those that bi eathe thorn in the air. 
Q. Mar, I will not think but they Jiscend 
the sky. 

And tliere awake God’s gentle-sleeping peace. 
O Buckingham, tfike heed of yonder dog 1 
Look, when he fawns he bites; and when he 
bites, 290 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death: 
Have nought to do with him, beware of him; 

I Aery, ^rood; kvrc-race. 

* Pa8»^ i.e. go beyond (ia (iheir effects 
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Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on 
him, ^ 293 

And all their ministers attend on him. 

Glo. What doth she say, my ]^rd of Buck- 
ingham? 

BtLck. Nothing that I respect,® my gracious 
lord. 

Q. Mar. What, dost thou scorn me for my 
gentle counsel? 

And soothe* the devil thatT warn thee from? 
O, but remember this another day, 

When he shall splk thy very heart with sor- 
row, ^ 300 

And say, poor Margaret was a prophetess ! — 
Live each of you the subjects to his hate, 

And he to yours, and all of you to God’s ! 

[Exit. 

Hast. My hair doth stand on end to hear 
her curses. 

Biv. And so doth mine: I muse why she’s 
at liberty. 

Oh. J evannot blame her; by God’s holy 
mother. 

She liath had too much wrong; and I repent 
My part thereof that I have done to her. 

[y. Elk. I never did her any, to my know- 
ledge. 

Glo. Yet you have all the vantage of her 
wrong. 310 

I was too hot to do somebody good 
That is too cold in thinking of it now. 

Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repiiid; 

He is frank’d up to fatting® for his pains; — 
God pardon them that are the cause of it ! « 

iiiv. A virt;iou8 and a Christian-like con- 
clusion, • 

To j>ray for them that have done scath® to us. 

Glo, So do I over: [Add^ being well 
advis’d; 

For had I curs’d now, 1 had curs’d myself. ] 
Enter Catesbv. 

Cates, Madam, his majesty doth call for 
you, — 820 

And for your grace, — ^ond yo?i, my noble lords. 

§. Elis, Catesby, I come. — Lords, will you 
go with me? 

9 Reitpeet, regard, pay attention to. « Soothe, flatter. 

* Frafik*d up to /atiing, shut np in a ttye tor the pur- 
pose of being fattened. Seath, Injury. 
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Jtiv, We wait upon your grace* S2S U Namely, to Hasting Stanley, Buckingham; 

M except Oloeter. * And say it is the queen and her allies S30 
G'/o. Ido the wrong, and first begin to brawl That stir the king against the duke my 
Tlie secret i^schiefs that I set abroach brother. 

1 lay unto the grievous charge of others. Now, they believe it; and withal whet me 

Clarence, — whom I, indeed, have laid in dark- To be revenged on Rivers, Vaughan,* Grey: 

ness, — But then I sigh ; and, with a piece of Scripture, 

I do beweep to many simple gulls;^ Tell them tliat God bids us do good for evil: 



Olo. IIow now, my hardy, itout, n-aolved mateB ! 

Are you now going to dispatch this thing?— (Act i. S. 340, 341.) 


And thus I clothe my naked, villany 
With old odd ends stoFn out of holy writ; 
And seem a saint, v/hen most I play the 
devil. — 

But, soft ! here come my executioners. 339 
Enteif two Murderers, 

How now, my hardy, stout, resolved* mates! 
Are you now going to dispatch this thing? 

1 OulUt dupeo. 

s Ta^Aan, pronounced ai a diMyllable. 

* lUulved, reeolute. ,• 


First Mitrd, We are, my lord; and come to 
have the warrant, 342 

Tliat we may be admitted where he is. 

Crlo. Well thought upon; — I have it here 
about me: [Gives the warrant. 

When you have done, repair to Crosby Place. 
But, sirs, be sudden* in the execution, 

Withal olKlfirate, do not hear him plead; 

For Clarence is well-spoken, and perhaps 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark*him.- 


4 Suddsn, quick. 
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First Murd. Tut, tut, my lord, we will not • 
stand U) prsite; 350 

Talkers are no go<j(l doers: be assur’d 
We go to use our Lands, and not our tongues. 
(Jlo, Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ 
eyes fall tears: 

I like you, lads;— about your business straight; 
Go, g(j, dis]>atch. 

First Mtird. We will, my noble lord. 

[ExeurU, 

ScENK IV. The same, A room in the 
Tower. 

Enter Clarence and Brakenbury. 

Brah. Why looks your grace so heavily to- 
day? 

Glar.* O, I have pass’d a miserable night. 

So full of feiirful dremus, of ugly sights, 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man,^ 

I would not spend another such a night, 
Though ’t were to buy a world of hajipy <lays, — 
So full of dismal terror was the time ! 

Brak, What was your dream, my lord? I 
pray you, tell me. 

Clar, Methought that I had bi'oken from 
the Tower, 

And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy; lo 
And, ill my company, my brother Gloster; 

Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches;* [thence we look’d toward 
England, 

And cited up* a thous<and heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lanc:ister, 

That had liefall’n us. ] As we i)ac’d along 
^[Upon the giddy footing of the hatches,] 
^Methought that Gloster stumbled; and, in 
falling, 

Struck me, that thought to stay him, over- 
board 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 20 
O Lord! methought, what pi in it was to 
diown ! 

What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 
Wliat sights of ugly death within mine eyesi 
Methought 1 saw a thous;md fearful wrecks; 

1 Faithful man, 1 1 orthoilox believer. # 

* The hatches, i e. the deck. 

* Cited up, recounted. 
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A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon; 
Wedges of gold, gseat anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stones, unvalu’d ^ jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of thcksea: 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and, in the holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were 
crept — so 

As ’t were in scorn of eyes — ^refiecting gems, 
That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep. 

And mock’d the dead bones*that lay scatter’d 
by. ^ 

Brak. Had you shch leisure in the time of 
death 

To gaze upon these secrets of the deep? 

Clar. Methought I had; and often did I 
strive 

To yield the ghost: but still the envious flood 
Stopj)’d in my soul, and would not let it forth 
[To find the empty, vfist, and wandering air, 
But smother’d it within my panting bulk,® 40 i 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. ] j 
Brak. Awak’d you not in this sore agony? 
Clar. No, no, my dream was lengthen’d 
after life; 

O, then began the tempest to my soul 1 
I piiss’d, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that sour** ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of per])ctual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned War- 
wick; 40 

Who cried aloud, “ What scourge for perjury 
Can this daik monarchy afford false Clarence?” 
And so he vanish’d: tlien came wandering by 
A shadow like uii angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in^ blood ; and he shriek’d out aloud, 
“Clarence is come, — false, fleeting,® perjur’d 
Clarence, -- 

That sttibb’d me in the field by Tewksbury; — 
Seize on him, Furies, take liim unto tor- 
ment!” 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine eai-s 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 

1 trembling wak’d, and, for a* season after, 6i 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, — 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

* Unvalued, i.e. invaluable. < BxUk, body. 

< Sour, morose. ^ DMUd ins spatted with. 

> Fleetinff, inconstant 
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Brak, No marvel, lord, though it affrighted ! 
you; . 64 

I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it 
Clar, 0 Br^enbury, 1 have done those 
things, 

That now give evidence against my soul, 

For Edward's sake; and see how he requites 
me! — i 

OGtod! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, j 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my misdeeds, 7o 
Yet execute iiy wrath in^ me alone, — 

0 spare my guiltless wife jftid my poor chil- 

dren ! — ^ 

1 pray thee, Brakenbury, stay by me. 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

[Cfanmce lies down on 

Brah I will, my lord: God give your grace 
good rest ! — . 

Q Sorrow breaks sejisoiis and reposing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide 
night ] 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 

An outwjird honour for an iiiwanl toil; 

And, for^ unfelt imaginations, so 

They often feel a world of restless can's: | 

So that, between their titles and low name, I 
There 's nothing diffei-s but the outward fame. 

Enter tJie two Murderers. 

First Kurd. Ho! who's here? 

Brak, What wouldst thou, fellow? and how 
cam’st thou hitlier ? 

First Murd. I would speak with Clarence, 
and J. came hither on my legs. 

Brak. What, so brief? 

See. Murd. 'T is “better, sir, than to be 
tedious. — Let him see our commission; and 
talk no more. 90 | 

[First Murd. gives a paper to Brakenhury^ | 
who reads it. ' 

Brak. I am, in this, commanded to deliver | 
The noble Duke of Clarence to your hands: — i 
I will not reason what is meant hereby, | 

Because I will be? guiltless of the meaning. | 


First Murd. You may, sir; *tis a point of 
tirisdom: fare you well. [Font Brakenbury. 

Sec. Murd, What, shall wo stab him as ho 
slee])8? 101 

First Murd. No; he'll say 'twas done 
cowaially, when he wakes. 

Sec. Murd. Why he shall never wake until 
the great judgment-day. 

First Murd. Why, then he '11 siiy we stabb'd 
him sleeping. 

Sec. Murd. The urgingof that word “judg- 
ment” hath bred a kind of remorse in me. no 

First Murd. What, art thou afraid ? 

See. Murd. Not to kill liiin, having a war- 
rant for it; but to be damn’d for killing him, 
from the which no warrant can defend me. 

First Muni. 1 thought thou hadst been re- 
.solute. 

See. Murd. So I am. to let him live. 

First Murd. 1 ’ll back to the Duke of Gloa- 
ter, and tell hiin so. no 

Sec. Murd. Nay, I prithee, stay a little: T 
hoiw my passionate^ humour will change; it 
was wont to hold me but while one tells 
twenty. 

First Murd. [After n short How dost 

thou feel thyself now ? 

See. Murd. Some certain dregs of conscience 
are yet within me. 

First Murd. Kemember our rewanl, when 
the deed ’s done. 

See. Murd. Zounds, he dies: I had forgot 
the rewanl. lao 

First Murd. Where’s thy conscience now? 

See. Murd. In the Duke of (^Jloster’s purse. 

IFi, 'St Murd. So, when he oj)ens his purse; 
to give us our reward, thy conscience flies; 
out. ^ 

Sec. Murd. ’T is no matter; let it go; there ’s; 
few or none will entertain it. ] f 

First Murd. What if it come to thee again? 

Sec. Murd. I’ll not meddle with it, — it 
makes a man a coward : a man cannot steal, 
but it accuse th him; a man cannot swear, but 


There lies the duke*asleep j it checks him; [a man cannot lie with his^ 

and there the keys [Giving him keys] : j neighlK)ur’s wife, but it detects him : ] ’t is ail 

I ’ll to the king; and signify to him | blushing shame-fac’d spirit that mutinies in a 

That thus 1 have resign’d to you my charge, j xnan’s bosom; it fills a man full of obstacles: 


1 /n=on. 


s For, In return for. 


PaMioiuitescompaBBlonate; or, Biniply, emotional. 
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it made me once restore a purse of gold, th^t 
by chance I found; it beggars any man that 
keeps it: it is turn’d out of all towns and 
cities for a dangerous thing ; and every man 
that means to live well eiideavoura to trust to 
himself and live without it. 

FirBi Mard Zounds, it is even now at my 
elbow, persuading me not to kill the duke. 150 

Sfic. Mxtrd. Take the devil in thy niind, and 
believe him' Jiot: he' would insinuate^ with 
thee but tr» make thee sigh. 

First Mur(L I am strong-fram’cl, he' csinnot 
prevail with me. 

tSec. Mnrd, Spoke like a tall® man that re- 
spects his reputation. Come, shall we fall to I 
work i j 

First Murd, Take^ him over the costjird® | 
with the hilts of thy sword, and then throw : 
him into the malmsey-butt in the noxt room. 

Sec. Murd. O excellent device ! and make a 
sop® of him. 102 . 

First Murd. Soft ! he wakes. 

Sec. Murd, Strike! 

First Murd. No, we Ml reason ^ with him. 

Qlar. \}Vakin(j] Where art thou, keeper? 
give me a cup of wine. 

First Murd. You shall have wine enough, 
my lord, anon. 

f Clar. In G(xl’s name, what art thou? ! 

First Murd. A man, fia you are. 170 

Clar. But not, as I mii, royal. 

First Murd. Nor you, as we are, loyal. 

Clar. Thy voice is thumle? , thy looks 
are humble. 

Fir^ Murd. My voice is now the kings, my 
looks mine own. 

Clar. How d^u'kly and how dea<lly dost 
thou speak I 

Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale? 
Who sent you hither? Wherefore do you j 
come? 

Both Murd. To, to, to — 

Clar. To murder me? 

Both Murd. Ay, ay. 

Clar, You scarcely have the hearts to tell 
me so, 180 


And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it j 
Wherein, my friends, have 1 offended you? < 
First Murd. Offended us you have not, but^ 
the king. ^ * issj 

Clar. I shall be reconcil’d to him again. \ 
Sec. Murd, Never, my lord; therefore pre-J 
pare to die. < 

Clar. Are you drawn forth among a world ^ 
of men > 

To slay the innocent? What is my offence? ^ 
Where is the evidence that dotlAaccuse me? 
What lawful qubst® have given their ver- 
dict up ^ isoj 

Unto the frowning judge? or who pronounc’d? 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarence’ death? > 
Before I be convict® by course of law, J 

To threaten me with death is most unlawful. | 
I charge you, as you Lope to have redemption J 
By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous ^ 
sins, 

That you dejiart, mid lay no hands on me: ^ 
The <leed you undertake is damnable. I 

First Murd. What we will do, we do upon^ 
command. ( 

Sec. Murd. And he that hath commanded is^ 
our king. j 

Clar. Erroneous'® vassals! the great King^ 
of kings 200^ 

Hath in the table of his law commanded ( 
That thou shalt do no murder: will you, then, I 
Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man’s? J 

Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his^ 
hand, < 

To hurl upon their heads that break his hw* y 
Sec. Murd. And that same vengeance doth J 
he hurl on thee, • $ 

For false forsv^ eiiring, and for murder too: ^ 
Thou didst receive the sacrament to fight I 
In quarrel of" the house of Lancaster. 3 

First Murd. And, like a traitor to the name ^ 
of God, 210 

Didst break tliat vow; and with thy treacher- 
ous blade 

Unripp’dst the bowels of thy^sovereign’s son. 
Sec. Murd. Whom thoa wast sworn to 
cherish and defend. 


1 Him. he. both refer to conecioiice. 
s /n«»7iuate==ingratlHte hliaielf. 

• Tall, stout, daring. « TViire- strike. « Cbstord, %ead. 
*A9op, is, anything steeped in liquor. ' Beaten. t.e. talk. 
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> Quest, inquest or Jury. 

» Conviet, convicted. 

10 Erreneetis. mistaken, 
n In quarrel the cauM of, 
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Firtt Murd, How canst thou urge God’e 
dreadful law to us, si 4 

WhenAhou hast broke it in such dear' degree? 

Clm. Alas ! k)r whose sake did I that ill deed ? 
For Edward, for my brother, for his sake: 

He sends you not to murder me for this; 

For in that sin he is as deep as I. 22 / 

If God will be avenged for the deed, 


j!), know you yet, he doth it publicly: 223 \ 

Take not the quarrel from his [)Owerful arm; < 
He needs no indirect or lawless course ] 
To cut off those that have offended him. i 
Fir9t Murd. Who made thee, then, a bloody) 
minister, ' | 

When gtillant, springing, brave Plantagenet, ^ 
That princely novice, was struck dead by thee? i 



Clar, In 0 o<1’h name, whnt art thou ?-*( Act i 4 Iflft » 


Clar, My brother’s love,* the devil, and my 
rage. 

First Murd, Thy brother’s love, our duty, 
and thy faults, 230 

Provoke us hith§r now to slaughter thee. 

Clar, If you do love my brother, hate not me; 
I am his brother, and I love him well. 

If you are hir’d for meed,* go back again, 

And I will send you to my brother Gloster, 

< i>ear» extreme. 

* My hrother'g love, i e. my love for my brother, 
s Meed, reward. 


Who shall reward you better for my life 23«/ 
Than Edward will h>r tidings of my death. > 
^S'er. Murd, You arc deceiv’d, your brother^ 
Gloster hates you. P 

Chxr, O, no, he loves me, and he holds medear ; j 
Go you to him from me. ^ 

Both Mnrd, Ay, so we will. 240 ^ 

Qlar, Tell him, when that our princely^ 

father York J 

Bless’d his three sons with his victorious arm, { 
And charg’d us from his soul to love each^ 
other, i 
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ACT I. Bootie 4. 


KING EICHARD III. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


$He little tbought of this divided friendship:*^ 
jBid (iloster think on this, and he will weep. 

^ First Murd. Ay, iniJIstones; as he lesson’d 
/ ns to weep. 24« 

Chr, O, do not slander him, for he is kind. 
\ First Murd. Bight, 

/Ah snow in harvest. - Come, you deceive your- 
; self: 

/’T is he that sends ns to destroy you here. 250 
/ CUtr. It cannot be; for he bewept my for- 
^ tune, 

'^And Imgg’tl me in his arms, and swore, with 
^ sobs. 

That he would labour my delivery. 

First Murd. Why, so he doth, when he de- 
livers you 

From this earth’s thi-aldom to the joys (if 
heaven. 

Sf*c. Murd. Make ])eace with (iod, for you 
must die, niy lord. 

^ Clar. Hfist thou that holy feeling in thy soul, 
jTo counsel me to make my peacHj with (»(kI, 
And art thou yet to thy own soul so blind, 
That thou wilt war with (h»d by murdering 

me? — 260 

(), sire, consider, he that s(*t you on 
To do this deed will hate you for the deed. 
iSV/c. Murd. What shall W(* do? 

Chtr. Relent, and .save ycair .souls. 

First Murd. Relent! ’tis cowardly and 
womanish. 


ACT 

Scene 1 . London. A room in the palace. 

Enter Kino Edward, enfeehlM by illness, lean- 
ing on the arm o/ H astings and Rivers; 
Queen Elizabeth, Dorset, Bucking- 
ham, Grey, and others. 

) [ K. Edw. Why, so; -now have I done a good 
^ day’s work: — 

f You |)eere, continue this united league; 

; 1 every day exper*t an eralxissage 
(From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 

• Lines 260-269, 278, and 27.*i Gloiie edn. itiiiitted# (See 
note 204d.) > The duke^ i e Gluster. 

> Jfeed, reward. > Vhiv. i.e. this murder. 
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Clar. Not to relent is beastly, savage,^ 
devilish. — * ) 

My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks; 270 J 
O, if thine eye 1^ not a flatter^, > 

Gome thou on my side, and entreat for me: ^ 
A begging prince what beggar pities not? i 

First Murd.2 Ay, thus, and thus [Stabs him\\ ( 
if all this will not do, 

I ’ll drown you in the maimsey-butt within. 

[Exit,^ith the body. 

Sec. Murd. A ljlt>ody deed, ani desperately 
dispatch’d ! 

How fain, like Pilate, w^ould* I wash my hands 
Gf this most gi’ievous murder I 280 

Re-enter First Murderer. 

First Murd. How pow! w hat mean’st thou, 
that thou hel[>’st me not? 

By heaven, the duke shall know how slack 
you ’ve been. 

Sec. Murd. J would he knew that I had 
sav’d his brother ! 

Take thou the fee, and tell him what I say; 

For I repent me that the duke is slain. [Exit. 

First Murd. So do not I: go, coward as thou 
art. — 

Well, I ’ll go hide the body in some hole. 

Till that the duke^ give order for his burial: 
And when I have my ineed,^ I will away; 2S9 
For this^ will out, and then I must not stay. 

[Exit. 


II. 

And now in peace my soul shall part* toj 
lieaveii, j 

Since J have m; le my friends at peace on earth. I 
Rivere and Hiwtings, take each other’s hand; ] 
Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love. 
Itiv. By heaven, my soul is purg’d from 
grudging hate; ^ 

And with my hand I seal my true heart’s 
love. * 10 

JJust, So thrive I, as I truly swear the like! 
K. Edw. Take heed you dally® not before 
your king; 

* Part , depart > DaUy, trifle. 



ACT IL SoeiM 1. 


KING RICHABD IIL 


ACT U. SoMie 1. 


^Leet he that is the supreme King of kings 
^Confound your hidden falsehood, and award 
^ Either of you to be the other’s end. is 

> Hast So i^sper I, as I swear perfect level 

> Riv, And 1, as 1 love Hastings with my 

\ heart ! 

/ K, Edw. Madam, yourself are not exempt 
/ in this, — 

1 Nor you, son Dorset, — Buckingham, nor 
you;— • 19 

You have bfeen factious cgie against the other. 
^Wife, love Lord Hasting^, let him kiss your 
hand; • 

r And what you do, do it unfcignedly. 

^ Q, Elis, There, Hastings; I will never more 
• remember 

Our former hatred, so thrive I and mine! 

^ K. Ed tv. Dui*aet, enilirace him;— Hastings, 
love lord marquess. 

< Dor. This interchange of love, I here pix)- 

test, 

I Upon my part shall be inviolable. 

< Hast And 80 av>' ear L [J7ie^ etiibrace.Jl 

K. Edw, Now, princely Buckingham, seal 

thou this league 

With thy embracements to my wife’s allies, 30 
And make me happy in your unity. 

Btick. \To the Queen] Whenever Buckingham 
doth turn his hiate 

Upon your grace, but with all duteous love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most love! 
[When I have most need to employ a friend, 
j Aijsd most assured that he is a friend, 

/Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

^Be he unto me! — this do I beg of God,] 

When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. 40 i 
[Emhraciitfj Rivers^ I 

K. Ediv. A pleasing cordial, princely Buck- j 

ingham, , 

Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart. ; 

There wanteth now our brother Gloster here, 
To make the perfect period of this pejice, 

Btick. And, Ih good time, here comes the 
noble duke. 

Enter Gloster, attended hy Ratcliff. 

Qlo. Good morrow to my sovereign king 
and queen; 

And, princely peers, a happy time of day! 


• AT. Edw, Happy , indeed, as we have sfpent 

• the day. 

Brother, we have done deeds of charity; 

Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, so 
Between these swelling wrong-incensed peers. 
Glo. A blessed labour, my most sovereign 
liege. — 

[Among this princely heap, if any here, ; 
By false intelligence or wrong surmise, 

I Hold me a foe; 

If I unwittingly, or in my rage. 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desire 5 

To reconcile me to his friendly peace;] / 
T is decith to me to be at enmity; 60 

I hate it, and desire all gcxxl men’s love. — 

[ Fii^st, iiuulatu, 1 entreat true peace of you, ) 
Which I will purchase with my duteous ser-) 
vice;— / 

Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, / 

If ever any grudge were lodg’d between us; — ^ 
Of you, lx)rd llivers, — and, Jx>rd Grey, of you, ( 
Tliat all without desert have frown’d oik 


me; — 



j With whom my soul is any jot at odds 70 


j More than the infant that is bom to-night: — 
I I thank my Gotl for my humility. 

Q. Eliz. A holy day shall this be kept here- 
I after: — 

I I would to God all strifes w'ere well com- 
i l)ounded. — 

I My sovereign lortl, I do beseech your highness 
I To hike our brother Clarence to your grace. 
Glo. Why, madam, have J offer’d love for 
this. 

To be HO flouted in this royal presence? 

Who knows not that the gentle duke is dead? 

[They all start 

You do him injury to scorn his corse. so 
Riv. Who knows not he is dead! who 
knows he is? 

Q. Eliz. All-seeing heaven, what a world is 
this ! 

Buck. Look I so pale. Lord Dorset, as the 
rest? 

Dor. Ay, my good lord; and no man in this 
presence 

But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 
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ACT 11. Boene 1. 


KING KICHARD III. 


ACT II. S 06 O 6 8. 


K, Edw. Is dareiice dead? the order wal^ 
reversVl. 

Olo. But he, ijoor man, by your first order 
died, 

thdt‘ a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy cri])ple bore the countermand, 

That came too lag'-* to see him buried. 90 
(God grant that some, less noble and less loyal, 

! Nearer in bloody thoughts, but not in blood, 
(Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence 

\ 

< And yet go current from suspicion ! ] 

Enter Stanley. 

8tan, A boon, my sovereign, for my ser- 
vice done ! 

K. Edw, I pray thee, peace: my soul is full 
of sorrow. 

8tan. I will not rise, unless your highness 
hear me. 

K, Edw, Then say at once what is it thou 
requcst’st. 

Stan, The forfeit,® sovereign, of my ser- 
vant’s life; 

Who slew to-day a riotous gentleiiniii 100 
Lately attendant on the Duke of Norfolk. 

A". Edw, Have I a tongue to doom my bro- 
ther’s death. 

And shjill that hmgue give pardon to a slave? 
My brother kill’d no man, — his fault wjis 
thought, 

And yet his punishment was bitter death. 

Who su’d to me for him? who, in my wrath, 
Kneel’d at my feet, and bade me be advis'd? 
Who spoke of brotherhood ? who spoke of love? 

Who told me how the poor soul did forsake 
?The mighty Warwick, and di»i light for me? 

? Who told me, in the field at Tewksbury, 111 
^When (3xford had me down, he rescu’d me. 
And said, “Dear brother, live, and be a 
king”?] 

Who told me, when we both lay in the field 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap* me 
Even in his garments, and did give himself. 

All thin and naked, to the numb cold night? 
[All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you 

1 TMUt, i.e. the lint order 
* Forfeit, the thing forfeited. 
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Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 120 
But when your carters or your waiting- vassals 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defac’d 
The precious image of our deardEtedeemer, i 
You straight are on your knees for pardon,/ 
pardon; > 

And I, unjustly too, must grant it you: — ^ 

But for my brother not a man would speak , — i 
Nor I, ungracious,^ speak ynto myself ; 

For him, poor soul. ] The proudest of you all? 
Have been beholding to him in Als life; 

Yet none of you would once beg for his life. — 

0 God, I fear thy justice will take hold 18 I 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours for 

this ! — 

Come, Hastings, help me to my closet. — 

Ah, poor Ckrence ! ^ 

[Ereutit King^ Qmen^ Hastings^ RiverSy 
Dorsety and (Jrey, 

Olo. This is the fruit of rashness ! — Mark’d 
you not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’ti pale when they did hear of Clarence 
death? 

O, they did urge it still® unto the king! 

God will revenge it.-— Come, Idftls, will you go, 

[ To comfort Edward with our company.] 140 
Buck. Wo wait upon your grace. [E.veunt. 

Scene TI. The same. Another room in the 
•palace. 

Elder the Duchess op York, with a Son 
and Daughter of Clarence. , 

Good grandam, tell us, is our father? 
dead? * | 

D^uch. No, boy. ( 

Daug/i. Why do you weep so oft, and beatc 
your breast, I 

And cry, “ 0 Clarence, my unhappy son !” j 
Son. Why do you look on us, and shake 
your head. 

And call us orphans, wretches, castaways, / 

If that our noble fatlier be alive? 

Duch. My pretty cousin^, you mistime, me 
both; 

1 do lament the sickness of the king, '' 


1 Lag, late. 

4 Lap, wrap. 


< Ungracious, Impioui, without religious grace. 
B StiU, constantly. 



ACT II. SoiOA 3. 


KING EICB£iBD IH. 


ACT n. SoeiM 3. 


> As loth to lose him, not your father’s death; lo 
) It were lost sorrow to wail one that ’s lost. ^ 

> Son. Then, grandam, you conclude that he 

> is dead. 

The king my uncle is to blame for this: 

;Go& will revenge it; whom I will impdrtune 
(With daily prayers^ all to that effect « 

} Daugh. .^d so will 1. 

Duch. Peace, children, peace! the king doth 
love you well:* 

Incapable^ epd shallow innocents, 

You cannot guess who caus’d your father’s 
death. 

Son. Grandam, we can; for my good uncle 

> Gloster 20 

^Told me, the king, provok’d to it by the queen, 
^Devis’d impeachments to imprison him: 

f' And when my uncle told me so, he wept, 

< And pitied me, and kindly kiss’d my cheek; 
i Bade me rely on him as on my father, 

^ And he would love me dearly as his child. 

( Duch. Ah, that deceit should steal such 

< gentle sliape, 

s And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice ! 

<lio is my son; ay, and therein my shame; 

^ Yet from my dijjgs he drew not this deceit, so 
Son. Think you my uncle did dissemble, 

^ grandam? 

\ Duch. Ay, boy. 

> So7i. I cannot think it. — Hark! what noise 

\ is this ?^ 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, distractedlg; Kivbrs 
a 7 id Dorset following her. 

Eliz, 0, who shall hinder me to wail and 
weep, • 

To chide my fortune, and torment myself? 

I ’ll join with black despair against my soul, 
And to myself become an enemy. 

^ [DtttA What means this scene of rude im- 


Q, Eliz. To make an act of tragic violence: — 
Edward, my lord, thy son, our king, is dead ! 
Why grow the branches when the root is 
gpne? 41 

Why' wither not the leaves that want their 
sap? 


A 

' < 


If you will live, lail^t; If die, be brief, 4e{ 
.That our swift-winged souls may catch the' 
king’s; 

Or, like obedient subjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of perpetual rest 

Duch. Ah, so much interest have I in tby 
sorrow 

As I had title in thy noble husband ! 

I have bewept a worthy husband’s death, i 
And liv’d by looking on his images; fiO> 

But now two mirrors of his princely sem-> 
blance > 

Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death, ^ 
And I for comfort have but one false glass, ^ 
That grieves me when I see my shame in him. 
Thou art a widow; yet thou art a mother, 

And hast the comfort of thy children left: 

But death hath snatch’d my husband from 
mine arms, 

And pluck’d two crutches from my feeble 
hands, — 

Clarence and Edward. O, what cause have I — 
Thine being but a moiety of my moan — eo 
To over-go* thy plaints and drown thy cries! 

So7i. Ah, aunt, you wept not for our father’s 
death ! 

How can we aid you with our kindred tears? , 

Daugh. Our fatherless distress was left un- ^ 
moan’d; 

Your widow-dolour likewise be unwept! 

Q. Eliz. Give me no help in lamentation; 

I am not barren to bring forth complaints: 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes. 
That I, iHjiug govern’d by the wateiy moon. 
May send forth plenteous tears to drown the 
world ! 70^ 

Ah for my husband, for my dear lord Edward ! < 

Children. Ah for our father, for our dear 
lord Clarence 1 

Duch. Alas for both, both mine, Edward 
and Clarence ! 

Q. Eliz. What stay had I but Edward? and 
he ’s gone. 

Children. What stay liad we but Clarence? 
and he ’s gone. 

Duch. Wliat stays had I but they? and 
they are gone. 


1 Prayertt a dinyllable here. 

* IneapabUt unable to comprehend. 
VOL. nr. 


s One false glass, i.e. her son Richard, Duke of Oioiter. 
4 To avsr-go, to exceed. 
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Act It. Battttg. 


ACT a. Stmt t. 


king wmsD ni. 


j Q, A7ii, Was never widow bad so dear^ §, 
? loss! • 

? Children, Were never orphans had ao dear 
a loss I 

I Duck, Was never mother had so dear a 
; loss! 

^Alas, I am the mother of these giiefs! so 
f Their woes are parcelled,* mine is general. 

''She for an Edward weeps, and so do 1; 
i I for a Clarence w^eep, so doth not she: 

/These babes for Clarence weep, and so do 1; 

for an Edward weep, so do not they: — 
fAlas, you three, on me, threefold distress’d, 
^>Pour all your tears 1 I am your sorrow’s nurse, 
'And I will pamper it with lamentation. ] 

Ifor. Comfort, dear mother: God is much 
displeas’d 89 

That you t^ike with unthankfulness liis doing: 
In common worldly things ’t is call’d ungrate- 
ful 

With dull unwillingness to repay a debt 
Which with a bounteous hand wfis kindly 
lent; 

Much more to be thus opposite with heaven. 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 
liiv. Madam, bethink you, like a careful 
mother. 

Of the young prince your son: send straight 
for him; 

Let him be crown’d; in him your comfort 
lives: 

Drown desperate soitow in dead Edward’s 
grave, 

And plant your joys in lidng Edward’s 
throne. lOO 

£}Uer Gloster, Buckikuham, Stanley, 
Hastings, Eatcliff, and others, 

Olo, [To Qaeen\ Sister, have comfort: all of 
us have cause 

To wail the dimming of our shining star; 

But none can cure their harms by wailing 
them. — 

< |[ Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy; 

did not see your grace: — humbly on my 
; knee 

I crave your blessing. 


Ihich, God bless thee; and put meekness in 
thy breast, 

Love, charity, obedience, and true dutyl 
Olo, Amen; — [Asidel and ii^e me die a 
good old man! — 

That is the butt end of a mother’s blessing; 

1 marvel that her grace did leave it out. 3 m 
Biuik, You cloudy princes and heart-sor- 
rowing peers. 

That bear this heavy mutftal load of moan, 
Now chear each other in each other’s love: 
Though we have •spent our harvest of this 
Wug, 

We are to reap the harvest of his son. 

Tlie broken rancour of your high-swoln 
hearts. 

But lately splinter’d,® knit and join’d to- 
gether, • 

Must gently be preserv’d, cherish’d, and kept: 
Me seemetli good, that, with some little train. 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be 
fet** 121 

Hither to London, to be crown’d our king. 

Itiv, Why with some little train, my Lord 
of Buckingham ? 

Buck. Mai’ry, my lord, lest, by a multitude, 
The new-heal’d wound of malice should break 
out; 

f Wliich would be so much the more dangerous < 
By how much the state’s green and yet un-^ 
govern'd: 

“Where every horse bears his commanding 
rein, 

And may direct his course as please himsejf, 
As well the fear of harm as harm apparent,® 

In my opinion, ought to be prevented. ] isi 
Olo. 1 hope the king made peace with all 
of us; 

And the compact is ^m and true in me. 

Riv. And so in me; and so, I think, in all: 
[Yet, since it is but green, it should be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 

Which haply by much company might be 
urg’d: « 

Therefore 1 say with noble Buckingham, 

That it is meet so few should fetch the prince. 
Hast, And so say I. ] 140 


1 Dear, used In a doable 8eQBe«** beloved,*’ of the 

son lost; “ severe," of the loss itself. • Splintei^d, te. ** Joined with splints,” like s broken 

> ParulVd, ie. divided amongst them; individnsL limb. * Fet, fetched. * Apparent, evident 
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ACT II. Scene 2. ^ING RICllARD life. ACT 11. Scene 8. 


Qlo. Then be it so; and go we to deternine 
Who they shall be that straight shall post to 
Ludlow. 142 

[To Duchefi§\ Madam, — and you, my sister 
I 4 , Qiieen\i — will you go 

‘To give your censures^ in this business 
[Exeunt all except Buekin^fuxm and Qloster, 
Bmh My lord, whoever journeys to the prince. 
For God’s sake, let not us two stay at home; 


•For, by the way, I'll sort^occasion, 

* As index* to the story we late talk’d of. 

To paft the queen’s proud kindred from the 
prince. 142 

Qlo. My other self, my counsel’s consistoiy,^ 
My oracle, my prophet! — my dear cousin, 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

Towanl Ludlow then, for we ’ll not Stay be- 
hind* [Emunt. 



Third at. Then, miuters, look to see a troublous w<irld.-(Aot li. 3. 9.) 


Scene III. The same, A street 

Enter two Citizens^ meeting. 

First Cit, Good morrow, neighljour: whither 
away so fast? 

Beoi Cit. I promise you I hardly know myself: 
First OU, Yes, — that the king is dead. 

^^Hear you the news abroad? 

1 Censures, opinions. s Sort, contrive. 

* Index^prologne. 

** Consistory, properly a spiritual or ecclesiastical courts. 


Sec. Cit. Til news, by ’r lady; seldom comes 
the better: 

1 fear, I fear ’twill prove a giddy* world. 
Enter a third Citizen, 

Third Cit Neighbours, God speed 1 ^ 

First Cit. Give you good morrow, sir: J 
Third Cit. Doth the news hold of goods 
King Edward’s death? > 


* QUAy, unquiet. 
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ACT II. Scene 8. 


KING EICHABD IIL 


ACI n. Son* 4. 


See. at. Ay, air, it is too true; God help,'^| 
the while ! 

Third Cit. Then, masters, look to see a 
troublous world. 

First Cit. No, no; by God's good grace his 
son shall reign. lo 

Third CU. Woe to that land that's govern'd 
by a child ! 

Sec. CU. In him there is a hope of govern- 
ment, 

? Which,* in his nonage, council under him, 

^And, in his full and ripened years, himself, 

^ No doubt, shall then, and till then, govern well 
( First Cit. So stood the state when Henryk 

< the Sixth 

{Was crown'd in Paris but at nine montlis old. 

I Third Cit. Stood the state so? No, no, 

< good friends, God wot;^ 

^For then this land was famously enrich'd 
sWith politic grave counsel; then the king 20 
^Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 

First Cit. Why, so hath this, both by his 
father and mother. 

Third Cit. Better it were they all came by 
his father, 

I Or by his father there were none at all; 

For emulation now, who shall be nearest, 

Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 

0 , full of danger is the lluke of Gloster ! 

And the queen's sons and brothers haught^ 

^ and proud : 

j And were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, 
jThis sickly land might sohice® as before. so 
First Cit, Come, come, we fear the worst; 
all will be well. 

Third Cit. When clouds are seen, wise men 
put on their cloaks; 

J When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 

\ When the sun sets, who doth not look for night? 

J Untimely storms make men expect a dearth. 

I All may be well; but, if God sort® it so, 

T is more than we deserve, or I expect. 

Sec. Cit. Truly, the hearts of men are full 
of fear: 

/You cannot reason^ almost^ with a man 
;That looks not heavily and full of dread. 40 


1 Which, who. 2 Heary, a trisyllable here. 

• Ood wot, God knows * Haught, haughty. * 

* 5 okice stake comfort. * Sort, or^in. 

T Reason, converse. Alwiostseven. 


Third Cit. Before the days of change, still ^ 
is it so: 41^ 

By a divine instinct men's minds mistrust 
Ensuing^ dangers; as, by proof, eve see 
The water swell before a l^isterous storm. 

But leave it all to God. — Whither away? 

Sec. Cit. Many, we were sent for to thej 
justices. 

Third Cit. And so was^l: I'll bear youj 
company. \Exewiid. 

t ^ 

a 

[ Scene IV. The smie. A room in the 
palace. 

Enter the Archbishop of York, the young] 
Duke of York, Queen Elizabeth, and\ 
the Duchess of York. 

Arch. Last night, I hear, they rested at 
Northampton; ^ 

At Stony-Stratford they do lie to-night; > 

To-morrow, or next day, they will be here, j 

Ditch. I long with all my heart to see the ' 
prince: \ 

I hope he is much grown since lost I saw him. ^ 
Q. Eliz. But I hear, no; they say my son of J 
York \ 

Has almost overta'en him in his growth. J 

York. Ay, mother; but I would not have^ 
it so. J 

Duck. Why, my young cousin, it is good to { 
grow. ; 

York. Grandam, one night, as we did sit at > 
supper, *10 V 

My uncle Rivers, talk’d how I did grow ) 

More than my bi other: “Ay,” quoth my uncled 
Gloster, S 

“ Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow} 

apace:” > 

And since, methinks, I would not grow so fast, > 
Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds) 

• make haste. > 

Duck. Good faith, good faith, the saying did? 
not hold } 

In him that did object the salne to thee: [ 

He was the wretched’st*® thing when he was} 
young, ) 


> Ensuing, impending. 

10 Wretchedtst, moit puny, moet oontempttble. 
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ACT U. Soene 4. 


KING BICHABD IlL 


ACT II. Soene 4. ' 


/So long a-growing and so leisurely, 

^That, if his rule were true, he should be gra- 
cious. 20 

An(f so, no doubt, he is, my gracious 

madam. 

Duck, 1 hope he is; but yet let mothers 
doubt 

York. Now, by my troth, if I had been re- 
\ member’d,^ *i* 

could ha^ given my uncle’s grace a flout, 
^To touch his growth ned^r than he touch’d 
j mine. • 

] Ihich. How, my young York? I prithee, let 
] me hear it. 

i York, Many, they say my uncle gi’ew so 
:> fast 

)That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old: 
/’T was full two years ere I could get a tooth. 
^Grandam, this would have been a biting jest. 
^ Duck. I prithee, pretty York, who told thee 
j this? 31 

i York. Grandam, his nurse. 

{ Duck. His nurse! why, she was dead ere 
\ ^ thou wast bom. 

< York. If ’t were not she, I cannot tell who 

< told me. 

^ Q. Eliz. A parlous 2 boy: — go to, you are too 
( shrewd. 

j Duck €k)od madam, be not angry with the 
\ child. 

< Q. Eliz. Pitchers have ears. 

< Arck Here comes a messenger. 

I Enter a Messenger. 

^ ^ What news? 

^ Mm, Such news, my lord, as grieves me to 
j report 

^ Q. £7^. How doth the prince? 

^ Meis, Well, m^<am, and in health. 

Duck, What is thy news? 4i 

Mess. Lord Bivers and Lord Grey are sent 
to Pomfret, 

With them Sir Thomas Vaughan, prisoners. 

1 Had been remembered, i.e. **had had my wits about 
me." 

* ParUm, dangerous (corrupted from ** perilous ''X 


^ Jhick Who hath committed them? 

Mm The mighty dukes 

Gloster and Buckingham. 

Q. Miz. For what offence? | 

Mess. The sum of all I can I have dis-j 
clos’d; j 

Why or for what these nobles were com-< 
mitted I 

Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. s 
Q. Eliz. Ay me, I see the ruin of my house! s 
The tiger now hath seiz’d the gentle hind; 50 J 
Insulting tyranny begins to jet ? 

Upon® the innocent and aweless* throne: — J 
Welcome, destmction, blood, and massacre ! < 
I see, as in a niap,^ the end of all. ^ 

D?eck Accursed and unquiet wrangling ( 
days, < 

How many of you have mine eyes beheld ! ( 

My husband lost his life to get the crown; ( 
And often up and down my sons were toss’d, < 
For me to joy and weep their gfiin and loss: < 
And being seated, and domestic broils 60 j 
Clean® over- blown, themselves, the con-) 
querors, S 

Make war upon themselves; brother to bro-S 
ther, ) 

Blood to blood, self against self: — O, prepos-) 
terous i 

And frantic outrage, end thy damned spleen; } 
Gr let irie die, to look on earth no more ! J 
Q. Eliz. Come, come, my boy; we will to> 
sanctuary. — i 

Madam, farewell. 5 

Duck Stay, I will go with you. ? 

Q. Eliz. You have no cause. ? 

Arck. [To the Queen] My gracious lady, gou 
And thither bear your treasure and your? 

goods. c 

For my part, I ’ll resign unto your grace 70? 

The seal I keep: and so betide to me ( 

As well I tender you and all of yours ! ( 

Come, I ’ll conduct you to the sanctuary. ] 

[Eafeunt.2) 

s To jet to insult. 

* Awelees, i.e. inspiring no awe. 

s Map = picture. c dean » completely. 
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ACT III. Soene 1. 


KING RICHARD HI. 


ACT ni. Seeiw 1. 


ACT III. 


Scene I. Loivdon. A street, 

^Phe ti'umpets sound. Enter the Prince of 
Wales, Gloster, Buckingham, Car- 
dinal Bourciiier, Catbsbt, and others. 

; Welcome, sweet prince, to London, 

! to your chamber.^] 

Glo. Welcome, dear cousin,* my thoughts' 
sovereign: 

The weary way hath made you melancholy. 
Prince. No, uncle; but our crosses on the 
way 

Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy: 
I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Olo. C Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue of 
your years 

Hath not yet div'd into the world’s deceit; 
Nor more ciin you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show; which, God he 
knows, 10 

^ Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. ] 
Tliose uncles which you want were dangerous; 
Your grace atteiKhid to tlieir sugar’d wonls, 
But look’d not on the poison of tln*ir hearts: 
God keep you from them, and from such false 
friends ! 

Prince. [Aside'\ God keep me from false 
friends ! but they were none. 

$ |[ Olo. My lord, the mayor of London comes 

\ to gi'eet you. 

Enter the Lord Ma(/or and his Traini 

5 Ma)/. God bless your grfice with health and 

1 happy days ! 

Prince. I thank you, good my lord; — and 
thank you all. lo 

[Mayor and his Train retire. ] 
1 thought my mother, and my brother York, 
Would long ere tliis have met us on the way: 
Fie, what a slug® is Hjistlngs, that he comes not 
To tell us wl) ether they will come or no ! 

Buck. And, in good time, here comes the 
sweating lord. 

1 Chamber ^ i.e. camera rogis, the " king's chamber/' a 
name given to the metropolis. 

* Omceins kinsman. * sluggard 


Enter HASTiNoa 

Prince. Welcome, my lord: what, will our 
mother cornel 26 

Hast. On what occasion, God he knows, 
not I, » 

The queen your mother, and your brother 
York, / 

Have taken sanctuary: the tender prince 
Would fain have come with Ine to meet your 
grace, 2D 

But by his mother was perforce^ withheld. 

Buck. Fie, what an indirect and peevish® 
course 

Is this of hers! — Lord cardinal, will your 
gi-ace 

Persuade the queen to send the Duke of York 
Unto his princely brother presently? 

If she deny,® — Lord Hastings, go with him. 
And from lier jealous arms pluck him perfoixie. 
Card. My Lord of Buckingham, if my w-eak 
oratory ^ 

Can from his mother win the Duke of York, > 
Expect him here; but if she be obddrate S 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 40 5 
We should infringe the holy privilege ^ 

Of blessed sanctuary ! not for all this land ^ 
Would I be guilty of so great a sin. 

Buck. You are too senseless-obstinate,^ my j 
lord, } 

Too ceremonious and traditional: * J 

Weigh it but w ith the gro^aneas of this age, \ 
You break not t^inctuary in seizing him. / 

The benefit thereof is always granted ^ 

To those whose dealings have deserv’d the place, 
And those who Inive the wit to claim the place: j 
This ]>rince hath neither claim’d it nor de -5 
serv’d it; 

Therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it: \ 
Then, taking him from therce tliat is not/ 
there, ( 

You break no privilege nor charter there. 

Oft have I heard of sanctuary-men; 

But sanctuary-children ne’er till now. 

4 Perforce, forcibly. 4 PeevUih, capricious. 

4 Deny, refuse. 

Y SeneeUsS’^sUnate, ue. unreasonably obstinate. 
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AOT in. Sottne 1 . 


KING BICHAED IIL 


ACT IIL Some 1. 


Card. My lord, you shall o’er-rule my mmd 
for once, — 

Come on, Lord Hastings, will you go with me? 
Hm. I ^ my lord. 

Prince, Good lords, make all the speedy 
haste you may. 3 tK) 

[ExeunU Cardinal and HaetingB, 
Say, uncle Gloster, if our brother come, 
Where shall we sojourn till our coronation? 


* Gla. Where it seems best unto yourroyal self. 
If I may counsel you, some day or two 
Your highness shall repose you^ at the Tower; 
Then where you please, and shall be thought 
most fit 

For your best health and recreation. ^ 
Prince, I do not like the Tower, of imjr ; 
place.* — j&' 

[^Did Julius Cassar build that place, my lord? 



Glo. Welcome, dear cousin, my thoughts’ sovcreign.->(Act iii. L 2.) 


I Buck, He did, my gracious lord, begin that 
f place; 70 

j Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified, 
j Prince, Is it upon rec6rd, or else reported 
(Successively from age to age, he built it? 

< Buck, Upon rec6rd, my gracious lord. 

< Prince, But say, my lord, it were not registered, 
I Methinks the truth should live from age to age, 
^As ’t were retaiM® to all posterity, 

{Even to the general all-ending day. 

1 Bepou you. rest yourself, 
s Of mug place, ie. of aU places. 

• sretold. 


Glo, [Jiside] So wise so young, they say, dos 
ne'er live long. J 

Prince, What say you, uncle? 80 J 

Glo, I say, without characters, ^ fame lives ? 
long.— 5 

[Aside] Thus, like the formal Vice,® Iniquity,) 
I moralize two meanings in one word. > 

Pmice.3 That Julius Caesar was a famous^ 
man; 

4 Without ehardetcn, i.e. without being preserved in 
written characters. 

* Vice, is. the fool, a chief comic character In the old 
interludes. 
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Aot III. Soene 1. 


KING BICHABD III. 


Act III. Scene 1. 


With what his valour did enrich his wi^ 85 
Wj# wit set down to make his valour live: 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life. — 
ril tell you what, my cousin Buckingham, — 

Buck, What, my gracious lord? 90 

Prime, An if I live until I be a man, 

Fll win our ancient right in France again, 

Or die a soldier, as I livM a king. 

Glo. [Aside] Short summers lightly^ have a 
forward spring. 

Buck, Now, in good time,* here comes the 
Duke of York. 

Enter York, with the Cardinal and Hastings. 

Prince. Bichard of York! how fares our 
noble brother] 

York, Well, my dear lord ; so must I call 
you now. 

Prince, Ay, brother, — to our grief, as it is 
yours: 

Too late* he died that might have kept that 
title, 99 

Which by his death hath lost much majesty. 

Olo. How fares our cousin, noble Lord of 
York? 

York. I thank you, gentle uncle. 0, my lord, 
You said that idle weeds are fast in growth: 
The prince my brotlier hath outgrown me far. 

Olo. He hath, niy lord. 

York, And therefore is he idle? 

Olo. 0, my fair cousin, I must not say so. 

York. Then is he more beholding* to you 
than I. 

Olo. He may command me as my sovereign; 
But you have ])ower in me as in a kinsman. 

York. I pray you, uncle, give me this — 
[fUayiug with Oloster^s swordhelt — then 
touching the dagger] this dagger. no 

Olo. My dagger, little cousin? with all my 
heart. 

Prince. A beggar, brother? 

York. Of my kind uncle, that I know will 
give’t, 

Being but a toy, which is no grief to give.® 

> commonly. 

a In good time, happily. » Late » recently.^ 

* Beholding ssbeholden, i.e. under obligation. * 

* Which it no gri^ to gite, <.«. which it cauaea no regret 
to give away. 


Oh. A greater gift than that 1 ’ll give my 
cousin. 115 

For A A greater gift I — 0, that’s the sword 
to it. • 

Oh. Ay, gentle cousin, were it light enough. 

York. O, then, I see you ’ll pai-t but with 
light gifts; 

In weightier things you ’ll say a beggar nay. 

Olo. It is too heavy for ypur grace to wear. 

York. I weigh it lightly,* were it heavier. 

Olo. What, woul(l you have m^ weapon, 
little lord? 122 

York. I would, that I might thank you as— 
as— you call me. 

Glo. How? 

York. Little. 

Prince. My Lord of York will still be cross 
in talk: — 

Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 

lor^. You mean, to bear me, not to bear 
with me: — 

Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me; 
Because that I am little, like an ape, 130 
He thinks that you should bear me on your 
shouklers, 

\^Buck. [Aside to Hastings] With what a< 
sharp provided^ wit he reasons! \ 

To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle, \ 

He prettily and aptly taunts himself : j 

So cunning and so young is wonderful.] J 

Olo. My lord, will ’t please you pass along? 
Myself and my good cousin Buckingham 
Will to your mother, to entreat of her 
To meet you al the Tower and welcome yoif. 

York. What, will you go unto the Tower, 
my lord? * 140 

Prince. My lord protector needs will have 
it so. 

York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Oh. Why, what should you fear? 

York. M!arry, my uncle Clarence’ angi^ 
ghost: 

My grandam told me he was murder’d there. 

Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Oh. Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prime. An if they live, I hope I need not 
fear. 


* / weigh it lightly. i.e. I set little value on It 
^ Proceeds furnished beforehand, or peihapss well- 
equipped. 
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KING MCHAED III. 


ACT III. Boone 2. 


But come, my lord; and with a heavy hf'art^ 
Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 160 
[iknnet. Exeunt Frimsey York^HaMingB^ 
Cai€incdy and others; also the Lord 
Mayor and his Train, 

Buck Think you, my lord, this little prating 
York 

Was not incensed^ by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously? 
Glo, No i^oubt, no doubt : O, ’t is a parlous* 
boy, ♦, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable:* 

He ’s all the mofther’s, from the top to toe. 
Buck Well, let them rest — Come hither, 
Catesby. 

Thou ’it swoni as deep to effect what we intend 
As closely to conceal what we impait: 

Thou know’st our reasons urg’d upon the 
way; — 160 

What think’st thou? is it not an easy matter 
To make Lord William Hastings of our mind, 
Por the instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle? 

Cate. He for his father’s sake so loves the 
prince, 

That he will not be won to aught against him. 
Buck What think’st thou, then, of Stanley? 
will not he? 

Cate. He will do all in all as Hastings doth. 
Buck Well, then, no more but this: go, 
gentle Catesby, 

And, as it were far off, sound thou Lord Has- 
tings, 170 

How he doth stand affected to our purpose; 
And summon him Jo-morrow to the Tower, 

To sit about the coronation 

ll^lf thou dost find him tractable to us, 

; Encourage him, and tell him all our reasons: 

I If he be leaden, icy-cold, unwilling. 

Be thou so too; and so break off your talk. 
A^d ^ive us notice of his inclination: 

For to-morrow hold divided councils. 
Wherein thyself shalt highly be employ’d.] 
Qlo. Commend^ me to Lord William: tell 
him, Catesby, i8i 

His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let bldod at Pomfret Castle; 


•And bid my lord, for joy of this good new^ 
Give Mistress Shore one^entle kiss thejnore. 
Buck. Good Catesby, go, effect this business 
soundly. 186 

Cate. My good lords both, with all the heed 
I can. 

Olo. Sliall we hear from you, Catesby, ere 
we sleep? 

Cate. You shall, my lord. 

Qlo. At Crosby Place, there shall you find 
us lK)th. [Exit Catesby. 

Buck My lord, what shall we do, if we per- 
ceive 191 

Lord Hastings will not yield to our compldts?* 
Glo. Chop off his head,- something we will 
determine; 

And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
Til’ earldom of Hereford, and the moveables 
Whereof the king my brother stood possess’d. 
Buck I ’ll claim that promise at your grace’s 
hand. 

Olo. And look to have it yielded with all 
kindness. 

Come, let us sup betimes, that afterwards 
We may digest our c6mplots in some form. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Before Lord Hasting^ house. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord ! my lord ! — [Knocking. 

Hast, [Withi}i\ Who knocks? 

Mess. One from the Lord Stanley. 

Hast. [Within] What is ’t o’clock? 

Mess, Upon the stroke of four. 

Enter Hastings. 

Hast. Cannot thy master sleep these tedious 
nights? 

Mess. So it appears by that I have to say. 
First, he commends him to your noble self. 
Hast, What then? 

Mess. Then certifies your lordship, that this 
night 10 

He dreamt the boar had rased* off his helm: 

[ Besides, he says there are two councils held; 
And that may be determin’d at the one 
Which may make you and him to rue at the 
other.] 


' 1 Inesnsedf instigated. • Parlous, dangerous. 

* CapaVU, of good capacity; intelligent ^ Comj^ts, concerted plana * Rcued^UaiL 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


KING RICHABI) III. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


Therefore he sends to know your lordship’fij, 
pleasure, — 

If presently you will take horse with him* 



HqH. Cannot thy master sloci) thec’e tedious nights? 

Mm 9 . Bo it appears by tliat I have to say Act ill. S. 6, 7.) 


And with all speed post with him townrd the 
north, ^ 

To shun the danger that his soul divinea 
Hast, Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord; 
138 


£ Bid him not fear the separated councils: 20 | 
His honour and myself are at the one, f 

And at the other is my good friend C^tesby; 
Where nothing can proceed thsit toucheth us ^ 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 2 ^ 

Tell him his fears are shallow, without in- 
stance:^ 

And for his dreams, I wonder he ’s so simple 
To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers : 

To fly the boar before the boar pjirsues. 

Were to incense tlj€ boar to follow us, 

I And make pursuit where he did mean no chase, 
j Go, bid thy master rise and cbme to me ; 3i 
I And we will both together to the Tower, 
j Where he shall see the boar will use us kindly. 
3fess. I ’ll go, my lord, and tell him what 
you say. {Exit. 

Enter Catesbt. 

Cate. Many good morrows to my noble lord! 
Hast. G(M)d morrow, Catesby; you are early 
stirring : 

What new.s, what news, in this our tottering 
state? 

Cate. It is a reeling world, indeed, my lox*d ; 
And I believe will never stand upriglit 
Till Richaril wear the garland of the realm.*-^ 40 
Hast. How ! wear the garland ! dost thou 
mean the crown? 

Cate. Ay, my good loixl. 

Hast. I ’ll have this crown of mine cut from 
my shoulders 

Before T ’ll see the crown so foul misplac’d. 

But canst tliua guess that he doth aim at it ? 
Cate. Ay, on my life ; atjd hopes to' find you 
forward 

U|X)n his party'^ for the gain thereof : 

And thereupon he sends you this good news, — 
That this same very day your enemies, 4f» 
The kindred of tlie queen, must die at Pomfret. 

Hast. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news, 
Because they have been still^ my odvemries : 
But, that I ’ll give my voice os Richard’s side, 
To bfir my master’s heirs in^true descent, 

God knows I will not do it to the death.® 


1 WUhmit instance, i.e. without ground, or cause, 
s The garland qf the realm, i.e. the crown. 

• Party, side. * Still, constantly. 

* To the death, i.e. even If death is the punishment for 
not doing it. 



ACT III. Soeoe 1 


KING EICHARD III. 


ACT III. Stene 8. 


Oaie, God keep your lordship in that gracious 
mind! 

Sast. But 1 shall laugh at this a twelve* 
month heftce, — 

That they who brought me in^ my master’s hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. 59 

Well, Gatesby, ere^i fortnight make me older, 
I ’ll send some packing that yet think not on ’t 

OcUe, ’Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious 
lord, ^ 

When men are unprepar’d %xd look not for it. 

Hast. 0 monstrous, monstrous! and so falls it 
out 

With Rivers, Vauglian,^ Grey: and so ’twill do 
With some men else, that think themselves as 
safe 

As thou and I ; who, as thou kiiow’st, Jire dear 
To princely Richard and to Buckingham. 70 

Cate. The princes both make high account 
of you,— 

\Adde\ For they account his head uj)on the 
bridge.^ 

Hast. I know they do ; .and I have well de- 
serv’d it 


E titer Stanley. 

Come on, come on j where is your boar-spear, 
man? 

Fear you the boar, and go so unprovided ? 
Stan. My lord, good moiTow; — good nioiTow, 
Catesby: — 

You may jest on, but, by the holy rood,^ 

I do not like these several ctiuncils, I. 
dost. My lord,^ 

I hold my life as deair as you do youi’s ; so 
And never in my days, I do j>rotest. 

Was it more precious to me than ’t is now ; 
Think you, but that I know our state secure, 

I would be so triumphant ;is I am ? 

Stan. Tlie lords at Pomfret, when they rode 
from London, 

Were jocund, and suppos’d their states were 
-sure, — • 

^[[And they, indeed, h.ad no cause to mistrust: 
?But yet, you see, how soon the day o’ercast. 
<This sudden stab of rancour I misdoubt 

1 /hsinto. * Vattghan. pronounced as a dissyllable. 
* The bridffe, i.e. London midge, where the heads of 
traitors were exposed. 

« The hoty rood, i.e. the cmciflx. < Misdoubt, mlstrost 


fray God, I say, I prbv6 a unless coward! 

Wliat, shall we toward the Tower? tlie day is 
spent 01 

Hast. Come, come, have with you.®— Wot^ 
you what, my lord ? 

To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded. 
Stan. They, for their truth, might better 
wear their heads 

Than some that have accus’d them wear their 
h.ats. — 

But come, my lord, let us away. 


[ Enter a Pursuimnt. I 

Hast. Go on before ; I ’ll talk with this good? 
fellow. [ExrufU Stanley and Catesby. j 
How noWjSiiTah! how goes the world with thee'?? 
l^urs. The better that your lordship please^ 
to ask. ( 

Hast. I tell thee, man, ’t is better with me now ] 


Than when thou mctt’st me l.*ist where now we j 
meet : loi { 

Then was 1 going prisoner to the Tower, 

By the suggestion* of the rpieen’s allies ; 

But now, I tell thee -keej) it to thyself— 

This day those enemies are put to death. 

And I in bettiu* state than e’er I was. > 

Purs. God hold it, to your honour’s good) 
content ! S 

Hast. Graniercy,® fellow : there, drink thatj 
for me. [ Throning him his purse. > 

Purs. God save your lonlshij)! [Exit.] 


Enter a Priest. 

Pr. Well met, my lord; I ’m glad to see your) 
honour. iio^ 

Hast. I thank thee, good Sir John, with all? 
my heart. j 

I’m in your debt for your Last exercise; / 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. i 
[They confer privately in whisper s.\ 


Enter Bttckinoham. 

Buch [After watching Hastings and Priest\^ 
What, talking with a priest, lord chamberlain! ^ 
Your friends at Pomfret, they do need the{ 
priest ; ^ 

Your honour hath no shriving work in hand. ; 


< Have with you, let me have (keep) with you come 
alouff. 7 Wot, know. « Suggestion, instigation. 

* Oramerey, from Fr. grand merd ^nmch thanks. 
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KING RICHABD III. 


Act in. Scene 


; ffcut Goo(J faith, and when I met this holj^ mav, 
?The men you talk of came into my mind. — 

? What, go you toward the Tower? 

I BucL 1 do, my lord; but long I cannot stay 
there; 120 

I shall return before your lordship thence. 


Hast* Nay, like enough, for I stay dinner 
there. 122 

Buck. [Aside\ And supper too, although thou 
know’st it not. — • 

Come, will you go? 

Hast. I ’ll wait upon your lordship. [Exeunt’^ 



Riv. O Pomfrt't, Pomfret I O thou bloody priioa 
Fatal and omiuouq to nobla peenl— (Act iii. 9. 8. 9.1 


S [| Scene III. Pomfret. Before the castle. 

( 

{Enter Ratcliff, v:ith a guard, conducting 

\ Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan to execution. 

^ Riv. Sir Richard Ratclitf, let me tell you 
this, — 

To-day shalt thou behold a subject die 

For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 

Oreg. God keep the prince from all the pack 
of you ! 

A knot you are of damned blood-suckers. 

Vaugh. You live that shall cry woe for^his 
hei*eafter. 


Rat. Dispatch ; the limit of your lives is out 
Riv. 0 Pomfret, Pomfret! 0 thou bloody 
prison. 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers I 
Within the guilty closure^ of thy walls 10 
Richard the Second here was hack’d to death; 
And, for more slander to th}> dismal seat, 

We give thee up our guiltlfss blood to drink. 
Orey. Now Margaret’s curse is fali’u upon 
our heads. 

When she exclaim’d on Hastings, yon, and I, 
For st'inding by when Richard stablfd her son. 

I CfMttiVBtncloaiire. 
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ACt III. Scene 8. 


KING EICHAED III. 


ACT III. Scene 4, 


Biv, Then curs’d she Eichaid too; then 
curs’d she Buckingham, 

Then curs’d she Hastings: — 0, remember, God, 
To hear her prayer for them, as now for us ! 
And for my sin^ and her princely sons, ao 
Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know’st, unjustly must be spilt 

Eat, Make haste; the hour of death is ex- 
piate.i 

Riv. Come, Grey,— come, Vaughan,— let us 
here embrace: ^ 

Farewell, until we meet agaili in heaven. 

. , \Exeuntjy 

SoENE IV. ijondon, A room in the Tower, 

Buckingham, Stanlet, Hastings, tlie Bishop 
of Ely ^ ^TCLiPF, Lovkl, and others^ sit- 
ting at a table; Officers of the Couiteil 
attending. 

Hast, Now, noble peers, the cause why we 
are met 

Is, to determine of the coronation. 

In God’s name, speak, — when is the royal day? 

Buck, Is all things* ready for the royal time? 

Stan, It is ; and wants but nomination.* 

Ely, To-morrow, then, I judge a happy day. 

Buck, Who knows the lonl protectoi*’s mind 
herein? 

Who is most inward with^ the noble duke? 

Ely, Your grace, we think, should soonest 
know his mind. 

< Buck, [We know each other’s faces: for our 
I hearts, lo 

I He knows no more of mine than I of yours; 
(Or I of his, my lord,1;han you of mine. — ] 
Lord Hastings, you and he are near in love. 

Hast. I thank his grace, I know he loves 
me weU ; 

But, for his purpose in the coronation, 

I have not sounded him, nor he deliver’d 
His gracious pleasure any way therein: is 

But you, my noble lords, may name the time ; 
And in the dukeli behalf I ’U give my voice, 
Which, 1 presume, •he ’ll take in gentle part 


1 Expiate, i.e, on the point of expiring, 
s AU things, here serery thing. 

* Wants Jml nomination, i,e, only eranti the day to be 
named. 

* Inward intimate with, in the confidence of. 


JSly, In happy time, here comes the duke 
• himself. 22 

Enter Gloster. 

Glo, My noble lords and cousins all, good 
morrow. 

I have been long a sleeper : but, I trust, 

My absence doth neglect no great design. 
Which by my presence might have been con- 
cluded. 

Buck. Had you not come upon your cue, 
my loixl, 

William Loitl Hastings had pronounc’d your 
part, — 

I mean, your voice, — for crowning of the king. 
Glo. Than my Lord Hiistings no man might 
be bokUir ; so 

His lordship knows mo well, and loves me 
well. — 

|[My lonl of Kly, when I was last in Holborn,^ 
1 saw good strawberries in yourganlen there 
I do beseech you send for some of them. ( 
Ely. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my^ 
heart. [Exit.y, 

Glo. Cousin of Buckingham, a woixl with 
you. [Takes him aside, 

Catesby hath sounded Hastings in our busi- 
ness. 

And finds the testy gentleman so hot, 

That he will lose his head ere give consent 40 
His master’s child, as worshipful * he terms it, 
Shall lose the royalty of England’s throne. 
Buck. Withdraw yourself awhile; I’ll go 
with you. 

[Exit Gloster, followed by Buckingham. 

We have not yet set down this day? 
of triumph. ^ 

To-morrow, in my judgment, is too sudden ; J 
For I myself am not so well provided I 

As else I would be, were the day prolong’d.® ( 

Re-enter Bishop of Ely. ] 

I 

Ely. Where is my lord the Duke of Gloster ?| 
I have sent for these strawberries. ] \ 

Hast. His grace looks cheerfully and smooth 
to-day ; so 

There ’s some conceit or other likes him well, 

* Worshipful, used adverbially. 

* Pr€tong*d, postponed. 
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0 Momly Richard l-miaerablfi EngUod!— {Act iil. 4 105.) 


That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft, and thatliave prevaird 
Upon my body with their hellish chanus? 
IlatL The tender love I bear your grace, 
my lord, 64 

Makes me most forward in this noble presence 
To doom th* offenders : whosoever they be, 

I say, my lord, they have deserved death. 


Glo, Then be your eyes the witness of their 
evil : 69 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, wither’d up : • 

And this is Edward’s wiiFe, that monstrous 
witch, 

Consorted® with that harlot stnimpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 


1 Likelihood, appearance, nianifeit sign. 
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* Contorted, associate 



ACT Iir. Scene S, 


ACT m. Scene 4. 


KIN(3 RICHARD III. 


If they hate jd^e this thing, my 
gracious lord,— 

Olo, If! thou protector of this damned 
strumpet, 

Talk’s! thou to me of “ifs”? Thou art a trai- 
tor: — ’ 


Off with his head ! — ^now, by Saint Paul, I sweai* 
I will not dine until I see the same. — 79 

Level and Ratcliff, look that it be done : — 
The rest, that love Ihe, rise and follow me. 

[Mcet(7U allf excp)t Hastings, Lovel, 
and liatdiff, 

//a«^.,Woe, wpe for England! not a whit 
for me ; 

For I, too foftd,^ might have prevented this. 

Stanley did dream the boar did rase^ his helm; 
j And I did scorn it, and disdain to fly: 

^ Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did 

< ' stumble, 

?And started when he look’d u]X)n the Tower, 

< As loth to bear me to the slaughter-house. 
tO, now I need the i)riest that s]>ake to me: 

^ 1 now repent I told the pursuivant, 90 

^As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
J To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher’d, 

I And 1 myself secure in grace and favour. 

Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curse 
} Is lighted on® poor Hastings’ wretched head ! 
^ Rat, Come, come, dis]jatch; the duke would 
5 be at dinner : 

5 Make a short shrift; he longs to see your head. 

] Had, ] O momenttiry grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Wbp builds his hope in an- of your good looks. 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, loi 
Ready, with every r.od, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Lov, Come, come, dispatch ; ’t is bootless to 
exclaim. 

^ Ha$t, fO bloody Richard ! — miserable Eng- 
\ land! 

JI prophesy the fearfull’st time to thee 
^That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. — ] 
Come, lead me to the block; bear him my head: 
They smile at me. who shortly shall be dead.^ 

[Exeunt, 


3 Fotid, foolish. 9 Rate, tear with his tusks. 

> It HghUd on, has fallen *on. 

« They smile, etc., i.e. they who shortly shall be dead 
themselves, now smile at me. 


• Scene V. The tame. The Tower-waUt, 

Enter Gloster and Bcckinoham, in ruetj^ 
armour, marveUoue ill-favoured, 

Olo, Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and 
change thy colour, 

j Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
i And then begin again, and stop again, 

As if thou wert distraught^ and mad with 
terror? 

Buck, Tut, 1 can counterfeit the deep tra- 
gedian; 

Speak and look back, and pry on every side. 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
Intending* deej) suspicion : ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles; 

Ami both are refuly in their oflices, 10 

At any time, to grace my stratagems. 

But wdiat, is Catesby gone ? 

(Jlo. He is; and, see, he brings the mayor 
along. 

E^itcr the Lord Mayor and Catesby. 

Buck, Lr)rd mayor, — 

Olo, Look to the dniwbridge there I 

[Drums heard without, 

j Buck. Hark ! a drum. 

Glo. (\'ite.sby, o’erlook the walls. 

I Buck, Lord mayor, the reiison we have sent 
1 for you, — 

j Glo, [L< poking over the walls'] Look back, 
i defend thee, — here are enemies. 

I Buck. God and our innocence defend and 
I guard us ! so 

; Glo. Be patient, they are friends, — Ratcliff 
I and Lovel. 

E)vter Lovel and Ratcliff, with Hastings’ 
head, 

^Lov, Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, ] 
The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings. ] > 
Glo, So dear I lov’d the man, that I must 
weep. 

I took him for the plainest harmless creature 
That breath’d upon the earth a Christian ; 
[Made him my book, wherein my soul recorded ? 
The history of all her secret thoughts: < 

^'Distraught, diatrttcted. 

( Jntoiuliny- pretending, ilmulatlng. 
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act in. soMM 6. 


KING BICHAEC IIL 


ACT m. 5btt» fii; 


So smooth he daub’d his vice with show of ^ 
virtue, • 

That, his apparent^ open guilt omitted, — 30 
I mean, his conversation^ with Shore’s wife, — 
He liv’d from all attainder® of suspect*] 

Buci:, Well, well, he was the covert’st shel- 
ter’d® traitor 

That ever Jiv’d.— Look you, my Lord mayor, 
Would you imagine, or almost* believe, — 


Were ’t not that, by great preservation^ 

We live to tell it you, — the subtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the council-house, 

To murder me and my good Lord of Gloster? 
ifay. Had he done so? * 40 

Olo, What, think you we are Turks or 
infidels? ^ 

Or that we would, against the form of law, 
Proceed thus rashly in the villain’s death. 



Oto. So dear I lor'd the man, that I must weep.— (Act iil. 5. 34.) 


But that the 6xtreme peril of the case, 44 
The peace of England and our ] versons’ safety. 
Enforc’d us to this execution? 

May, Now, fair befall you ! he deserv’d his 
death; 

J>(^And your good graces both have well pro- 
$ ceeded, 

>To warn false traitors from the like attempts. 

t Apparent, manifest. « Converealion, inter^rse. ' 
* Attainder, taint * Stupeet, suspicion. 

< Caverfet ekelter'd, most secretly hidden. • Almost, even. 
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Bucir, I nevi v look’d for better at his hands. 
After he once fell in with Mistress Shore. 3i 
Glo. Yet had we not determin’d he should 
die. 

Until your lordship came to s|^ his end; 
Which now the loving haste of mese our Mender 
Somewhat against our meaning, have pre- 
vented; 

Because, my lord,we would havehad you heai^f 

f IFottld have had you heetrd, ie. would have wished 
you to hear. 





' ACT tH* SoonB 6m' 


Kma BICHAED III 


ACT m. .Sfi0iieA 


The traitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons; 
That you might well have signified the same 
Unto the cit^ns, who haply may eo 

Misconstrue us in him, and wail his death, 
ifay. But, my good lord, your grace’s word 
shall serve, 

As well as had seen, and heard him speak; 2 
And do not doubt^ right noble princes botli, 
But I ’ll acauaint our duteous citizens 
With all ymir just proceedings in this case. 

[ Glo. And to that end we wish’d yoiu- lord- 
slfip here, 

V avoid the censure^of the carping world. 

Bitck. But since you come too late of our 
^ intent, 2 

^ Yet witness what you hear we did intend: 70 
^ And so, my good lord mayor, we bid farewell. ] 
[Exit Lord Mayor, 

Glom Gro, after, after, cousin Buckingham, 
The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all 
post:® — 

There, at your meetest vantage of the time, 
Infer* the bastardy of Edward’s children: 
5[^Tell them how Edward put to death a citizen, 
^Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the crown; meaning, indeed, his house, 
i Which, by the sign thereof, was termed so. ] 
Moreover, urge his hateful luxury,® so 

And bestial appetite in change of lust; 

5 Q Which stretch’d unto their servants, daugh- 
] tei-s, wives, 

^Even where his raging eye or savage heart, 

{ Without control, lusted to make a prey. ] 

Nay, for a need, thus far come near my 
person: — * 

Tell them, when that my mother went with 
child 

Of that insatiate Edward, noble York 
My princely father then had wars in Fi’ance; 
And, by true computation of the time, 

Found that the issue was not his begot; 90 
Which well appeared in his lineaments, 

Being nothing like the noble duke my father: 
Yet touch this sparingly, as ’twere far off; 
Because, my lor^ you know my mother lives. 

At J»a8 if I. s Of our intent-tot our purpose, 
s in all post, le. in all hute; as we say '*post baste.*' 

* Infer, allege by inference, insinuate, 
s jAUBury, is. lasciviousness, profligacy. 

voi*. rv. 


* Buck. Doubtnot^ mylord,! ’Upkytiieorator 
As if the golden fee for which 1 plead 
Were for myself: and so, my lord, adieu. 

Glo. If you thrive well, bring liiem to Bay- 
nard’s Castle; 

Where you shall find me well accompanied 99 
With revei*end fathersand well-learned bishops. 

Buck. I go; and towards three or four o'clock 
Look for the news that the Guildhall affords. 

[Exit. 

Glo. Go, Lovel, with all speed to Doctor 
Shaw, — 

[To Catethy'] Go thou to Friar Penker; — bid 
them both 

Meet me within this hour at Baynard’s Castle. 

[Exeunt Lmd^ Catedvy^ and Ratcliffs 
Now will I in, to take some privy order, 

To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight; 
And to give notice that no manner person^ 
Have any time recourse unto the princes. 

[Exit, 

[ Scene VI. The same. A street. 

Enter a Scrivener. 

Soriv. Here is th’ indictment of the good 
Lord Hastings; 

Which in a set haml fairly is engross’d, 

That it may be to-day read o’er in Paul’s. 

And mark how well the sequel hangs to- 
gether: — 

Eleven hours I have spent to write it over, 

For yesternight by Catesby was it sent me; 
The precedent^ was full as long a-doing; 

And yet within these five hours Hastings 
liv’d, 

Untainted,® un examin’d, free, at liberty. 

Here ’s a good world the while 1 Why, who ’s 
so gross'*’ 10 

That cannot see this palpable device? 

Yet who BO bold but says he sees it not? 

Bad is the world ; and dl will come to naught 
When such ill dealing must be seen inj 
thought*®] [Exit.\ 

• Ho manner perton^no manner of person. 

7 Preeedent^i.e. the Ant draft of the indictment. 

« Untainted, uncharged with any crime. 

• Qrots, dull. 

10 Seen in thought. i.e, in silence, without taking any 
visible notice ot it. 
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' III. 8oene 7. 


iuOT III. Ekifipe 7. 

ScbmbVIL T/uisam, CouHof Baymrd!t 
Castle» 

Entet^ froWt the ca»tle^ Gloster, uwl^ from 
amther door, Buckinokam, meeting him. 

Glo. How now, liow now ! what say the 
citizens? 



Seritf. Hero Ig th' Indictment of the sood Lord Tfa«Mng « 
Which In a set hand fairly ig ongroaeU-IAct ill. 6. 1, a.) 

Buck. Now, by the holy mother of our Lord} 
The citizens are mum, say not a word. 
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Olo. Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward’s 
children? 4 

Buck. 1 did ; with his contr&ct with Lady 
Lucy, ^ 

And his contract by deputy in France ; 

[Th’ insatiate greediness of his desires, ^ 
And his enforcement of the city wives; ^ 
His tyranny for trifles ; his own bastardy, — ^ 
As being got, your father then in France, loj 
And his resemblance, being not like the duke : ^ 
Withal I did infer ^pur lineamenlK, — ] 

Being the right idea of your father, ^ 

Both in your form and nobleni^ss of mind ; 3 1 
Laid open all your victories in Scotland, 

Your discipline in war, wisdom iif peace. 

Your bounty, virtue, fair humility; 

Indeed, left nothing fitting for your purpose 
Untouch’d, or slightly handled, in discourse : 
And when my oratory drew toward end, 20 
1 bade them that did love their country’s good 
Cry, “God save Tiichard, England’s royal king! ” 
Olo. And did they so? 

Buck. No, so God help me, ^ey spake not 
a word ; 

But, like dumb statuas or breathing stones. 
Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. 
Which when I saw, I re})rehended them; 

And ask’d the mayor what meant this wilful 
silence ; 

His answer was, — the people were not used 
To he spoke to, but by the recorder. 30 

Then he was urg’d to tell my tale again, — 
“Thus saith the duke, thus hath the duke 
infen-’d;” «' 

But nothing 'poke in warrant from himself. 
[When he hi.d done, some followers of mine 5 

At lower end of the hall, hurl’d up their caps, \ 
And some ten \ oices cried, “God save King 
Richard I ” 

And thus I took the vantage of ^ those few, — 

“ Thanks, gentle citizens and friends,” quoth 1 ; 
“This general applause and cheerful shout 
Ajrgues your wisdom and your love to Richard , 
And even here brake off, and came away. ] 41} 
Glo. What tongueless blocks were they ! 

would they not speak? 

Buck. No, by my troth, my lord. 


KING RICHARD 'hi. 

'.I 


Took the vatitage of, i.e. took advantage of. 



ACT UI. 8«»ie 7. 


KING RICHARD III. 


Olo, Will not the mayor, then, and his 
brethren, cornel 4« 

Buck, The mayor is here at hand. Intend ^ 
some fear; 

Be not you spoke with but by mighty suit ; 
And look you get a prayer-book in your haml. 
And stand between two churchmen, good my 
lord; 

For on that ground^ I ’ll make a holy descant 
And be not easily won to our request ; so 
Play the nSiid’s part, — styi answer nay, and 
take it. 

Glo.^l go ; and if you plead as well for them 
As I can say nay to for myself, 

No doubt we ’ll bring it to a happy issue. 

Buck, Go, go, up to the leiids ; the lord 
mayor knocks. [Exit Glostcr, 

Enter the Lord May or ^ Aldermen^ and 
Citizens, 

Welcome, my lord : I dance attendance here ; 
I think the duke wdll not be spoke withal.* 

Entevy from the castley Catesb r. 

Now, Catesby, what says your lord to my 
request? 

Cate, He doth entreat your grace, my noble 
lord. 

To visit him to-morrow or next day : (50 

He is within, with two right-reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation ; 

And in no worldly suit would he be mov’d, 

To draw him from his holy exercise, 

Buck, Return, good Catesby, to the gracious 
duke ; ^ 

Tell him, myself, the mayor and aldermen. 

In deep designs and matters of great moment. 
No less importing than our general goo<l. 

Are come to have some conference with his 
grace. 

Cate, I ’ll signify so much unto him straight. 

[Exit, 

Buck, Ah, hq„ my lord, this prince is not an 
Edward ! 71 

jl^He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed, 

>But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 


AC%(m. Scene 7. 

^ut meditating ^th two deep divines ; 75 

Not sleeping, to engross^ his idle body, I 
But praying, to enrich his watchful soul : 3 * 

Happy were England, would this virtuous 
prince 

Take on himself the sovereignty thereof ; 

But, sure, I fear we shall not win him to it 90 
May, Marry, God defend® his grace should 
say us nay ! 

Buck, I fear he will; here Catesby comes 
again ; — 


Re-enter Catesby. 

Now, C’atesby, what says his grace? 

Cate, He wonders to what end you have 
assembled 

j Such troops of citizens to come to him, 

His gi’ace nut being warn’d thereof before: 

He fears, my lord, you mean no good to him. 
Butk. [ Sorry I am iny nobh* cousin should ) 
i Susja'ct me, tijat I mean no good to him : ] ^ 

By heaven, we come to him in perfect love; 90 
And so once more return and tell his grace. 

[Exit Catethy, 

When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, ^ ’t is much to draw them 
thence, — 

So sweet is zealous contemplation. 


Enter Gloster, in a yallery ahovCy between 
t wo Bishops. 

Catesby returns. 

May, See, wdiere his grace stands ’tween 
two clergymen ! 

Bifck. [Two props of viHue for a Cliristian/ 
prince, i 

To stay him from the fall of vanity:] | 

And, see, a book of prayer in his hand, — 

True ornaments to know** a holy man. — 
Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince, lOO 
Lend favourable ear to our request ; 

And paixlon us the interruption 

Of thy devotion and right Christian zeal. 

[ Clo, My lord, there needs no such apology: J 
I rather do beseech you pardon me, ( 

Who, earnest in the service of my God, j 


i Intend a pretend. s Chreund » theme. 

* Defeantsaharmony. 4 WiehaZsrwiih. 


» Engross, fatten. « D^end =::forhid. 

f Beads^pnyen. > To Xmoto »by which to know. 
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ACT m. Bcetw 7. 


KING EICHARD III. 


ACT in. Bqeike 7. 


S Deferred the visitation of my friends. \ To bear the golden joke of sovereignty, . 

\ But, leaving this, what is your grace’s pleasure? Which fondly® you would here impose on me; 
I tlven that, 1 hope, which pleaseth If to reprove you for this suit of yours, i« 

5 God above, 109 So season’d with your faithful Iciye to me, 

1 And all good men of this ungoverii’d isle.] Then, on the other side, I check’d!® my friends.] 
Oio. 1 do sus])ect I have done some offence Therefore, — to speak, and to avoid the first. 

That seems disgracious* in the city’s eye; And then, in speaking, not t’ incur the last,— 

And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. Definitively thus I answer you. 

JJuct You have, my lord : would it might Your love deserves my thc^nks; but my desert 

please your grace, Unmeritable^* shuns your high request. 

On our entreaties, to amend your fault ! £ First, if all obstacles were cut a^iray, 

67o. Else wherefore bi*eathe I in a Christian And that my {)ath were even to the crown, 

land? 

jSiicL Know, then, it is your fault that you 
resign 

The supreme seat, the throne majestical,® 

The scej)ter’d office of your ancestoi’s, 119 
Your state of fortune and your due of birth, 

^The lineal glory of your royal house,] 

To the corruption of a blemish’d stock : 

Whilst, in the mildness of your sleepy 
i thoughts— 

> Which here we waken to our country’s good— •] 

This noble isle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her face defiic’d with scars of infamy, 

/[Her royal stock graft® with ignoble plants, 

5 And almost shoulder’d in* the swallowing gulf 
lOf dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion.] 

Which to recure,® we heartily solicit 130 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; — 

Not as protector, steward, substitute, 

Or lowly factor for anothei-’s gain ; 

But as successively,® from blood to blood. 

Your right of birth, your empei’y," your own. 

/[For this, consorted® with tlie citizens, 

$ Your veiy worshipful and loving friends, So say we t«.>o, but not by Edward’s wife; 

^ And by their vehement, instigation, 139 For first was lie contract*® to Lady Lucy, — 

^ In this just suit come I to move your grace. ] Your mother lives a witness to his vow, 180 

Olo, I cannot tell, if to depart in silence, And afterward by substituted^ betroth’d 

Or bitterly to speak in your reproof, To Bona, sister to the King of France. 

Best fitteth my degree or your condition: These both put off,d® a p<ior petitioner, 

<£ If not to answer, you might haply think ; 

\ Tongue-tied ambition, not replying, yielded ® Fondly, unwisely. 

10 1 check’d ^ (you might thinkX that 1 checked, ie. 
rebuked Or chided. (TnineritaMes devoid of merit. 

1 1)i«^acioii«»iiifpIensing. w And much I need, Ac., i.e. and 1 am wanting much 

a MajeHieal, i.e. belonging to the majesty of a king. In ability to help you. Stealing, stealthily advancing. 

« Gf»Yi/«=grafted. * In = into. u i'.«. the reasons fbr your conduct 

® To reeure, to heal again, to make sound. ’"I* Nice, over-scrupulous, Contrdet, contracted. 

9 SnecesHively, in due succession. By substitute, i.e. by proxy. 

7 Empery, empire. ^ Ccmwted, associated. 1 * Put off, i.e, repudiated, thrown over. 
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As the ripe revenue and due df birth; ♦ 

Yet so much is my pov^iiy of spirit, 

So mighty and so many my defecU, ifio 

That I would rather hide me from my great- 
ness — ^ 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea — 

Than in my greatness covet to be hid, 

And in the vapour of my glory smother’d. 

But, God be thank’d, there is no need of me; — 
And much I need to help you,^® were there 
need ; — ] 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 

Wliich, mellow’d by the stealing'® hours of time, 
Will well become the seat of majesty, 16» 
[ And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. ( 
On him I lay that you would lay on me, — j 

The right and fortune of his happy stars; ] < 

Which God defend that I should wring from 
him ! 

My lord, this argues conscience in 
your grace; 

But the resi^octs thereof'* are nice'® and trivial, 
[All circun. stances well considered. ? 

You say that Edward is your brother’s son: ? 




ACT III. Soane t 


KINO RICHARD IIL 


ACT in. SeoDd r. 


A cars-craz’d mother to a many sons^ 164 
A beauty-waning and distressed widow, 

Even in the afternoon of her best days, 

Made prize tnd purchase of his wanton eye. 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of his degree 
To base declension^ and loath’d bigamy: 

By her, in his unlawful bed, he got ido 
This Edward, whom our manners call^ the 
prince. • 

More bitty'ly could I expostulate,^ 

Save that, for reverence^ some alive, 

^ I giv^ a sparing limit to my tongue. ] 

Then, good my hrd, take to your royal self 
This proffer’d benefllfcof dignity; 

If not to bless us and the land withal. 

Yet to draw forth your noble ancestry 
From the corruption ef abusing times 
Unto a lineal true-derived course. 200 

Jfa^, Do, good my lord ; your citizens en- 
treat you. 

BticJt, Refuse not, mighty lord, this profler’d 
love. 

Cate, 0, make them joyful, grant their law- 
ful cuit I 

Oh, Alas, why would you heap this care 
on me? 

I am unfit for ctate and majesty: — 

I do beseech you, take it not amiss; 

I cannot nor I will not yield to you. 

Buck, If you refuse it, — as, in love and zeal, 
Loth to depose the child, your brotlier’s son; 
As well we know your tenderness of heart, 210 
T And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse,* 

5 Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 
d And egally indeed estates, — 2 

Yet whether you accept our suit or no, 

Your brother’s son shall never reign our king; 
But we will plant some other in the throne. 

To the disgrace and downfall of your house: 
And in this resolution here we leave you. — 
Come, citizens: zounds, I’ll entreat no more. 
Oh, 0, do not swear, my lord of Buckingham. 

Btuikingham; the Mayor ^ Aider’- 
ayd Citizens are following him, 

1 DedentUm, degradation. 

3 WhomeuTfmMieTacaJll, ie.wbom, bycourteiy^wecall. 

^ BxpoduUzU, i,e, remonstrate with you on your 
decision* * 4 Remorse, pity. 


* Cate, Call him again, sweet prince; accept 
their suit: 221 

If you deny them, all the land will rue it 
Olo. Will you ej^orce me to a world of cares? 
Call them again. 

[Catesby stops the Citizens before they 
have gone of; then exit in search of 
Buckingham and the others, 

[To those of the Citizens who ham not gone off\ 
1 am not made of stone. 

But penetrable to your kind entreats. 

Albeit against my conscience and my soul. 

Re-enter Buckingham and Catbsby; the 
Mayor y cto. coming forward. 

Cousin of Buckingham, — and sage, grave 
men, — 

Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 

To bear lier burtlcu, wh6r I will or no, 

I must have j^ticnce to endure the load: m 
But if black scandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Atteiul the sequel of your imjKjsition, 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance 
me 

From all the impure blots and stains thereof ; 
For God doth know, and you may partly 
see, 

How far I am from the desire of this. 

May, GckI bless your grace ! we see it, and 
will say it. 

Olo, In saying so, you shall but say the 
truth. 

Bvek, Then I salute you with this royal 
title, — 

Long live King Richard, England’s worthy 
king ! 240 

[[ MayiW^ fkc. Amen. ) 

Buck, To-morrow may it please you to be/ 
crown’d ? j 

Oh, Even when you plefise, for you will/ 

have it so. / 

Buck, To-morrow, then, we will attend your^ 
grace: 

And so, most joyfully, we take our leave. 

Oh, [To the Bishops'\ Come, let us to our 
holy work again. — 

Farewell, good cousin; — farewell, gentle 

friends. 3 [Exemt, 
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AOr IV. Scene 1 


KING RICHARD IIL 


ACT IV. Beene 1. 


ACT IV. 


yf Scene!. Lottdon, Before the gate of the Tower. 

] Enter ^ ononesidey (^(?ken EIlizabeth, Duchess 
/ OF York, ami Dorset ; on the other^ Anne 
^ l)u(!HPiss OF Guostrk, leading Lady Mar- 
[ oarkt Puantaoenet, Clarence’s young 
/ daughter, 

j Duck Who meets us here? — my niece' 
<[ Flantagenet, 

<Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloster? 

^ Now, for iny life, slie ’s wandering to the Tower, 
I^On pure heart’s love, to greet the tender 

j princes. — 

] Daughter, well met. 

Anne, God give your gi'acea both 

A happy and a joyful time of day I 

Q, Eliz, As much to you, good sister! 
Whither awny I 

Anne. No further than the Tower; and, as 
^ I guesH, 

^ITpon the like devotion as yourselv'es, 

To gratulate the gentle ]>ririces there. lO 
Q. Eliz. Kind sister, thanks: we ’ll enter all 
together: — 

And, in good time, here the lieut(‘nant comes. 

E7ite7^ Brakenbury, fnwi the Tower, 

Master lieutenant, pray yon, by your leave. 
How doth the prince, and my young sou of 
York? 

Brak, Right well, dear madam. By your 
patience,® 

I may not suffer you to visit them; 

The king hath strictly charg’d the contrary. 

Q, Eliz. The king! who ’s that i 
Bmk. I mean the lord protector. 

Q, Eliz. The Lord protect him from tliat 
kingly title! 20 

Hath he set bounds between their love and me? 
I am their mother; who shall bar me from them? 
Duck. I am their fathers mother; I will see 
them. 

1 J\ritfc0agrfuiddaiighter. 
s Patience, pronounced as a frisyRable. 
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Anne, Their aunt I am in law, in love theirs 
mother: u\ 

Then bring me to their sights; I’ll bear thy J 
bLame, < 

And take thy office from tl\^e, on my |)eril. > 
Brak, N o, madam, no, — I may not leave it so : > 
I ’m bound by oath, ji/id therefore f)ardon. me. > 

Enter Stanley. *' ^ 


Btan, Let me but meoi^'^you, ladies, one hour ’ 
hence, 29 J 

And I ’ll salute your grace of York as mother, ;; 
And reverend looker-on^ of two fair queens. — \ 
[To AiDie] Come, madam, you must straights 

to We.stmin8ter, < 

There to be crowned Richard’s royal queen. S 
Q, Eliz, Ah, cut my lace asunder, ) 

That my pent heart may have some scope to 5 
beat, V, i 

Or else I swoon with this dead-killing news! > 
Anne, Despiteful tidings! Oiinpleasingnews!^ 
JJor, Be of good cheer:— mother, how fares 
your gi ace? < 

Q, Eliz, 0 Dorset, speak not to me, get thee j 
hence! S9\ 

Death and destniction dog thee at the heels; } 
Thy mother’s name is ominous to children. I 
If thou wilt outstrip death, go, cross the seas, | 
And live wif^h Richmond, from® the reach of-! 

hell: " ^ 

Go, hie thee, hie thee from th^s slaughter-house. 
Lest thou incic;i.se the number of the dead; 
And make me die the thralD of Margaret’s 
eurse, — 

Nor mother, wite, nor England’s counted queen. ( 
Btan, Full of wise care is tliis your counsel, { 
madam. — 

[To Dorset] Take all the swift advantage of 
the hours; ^ 

You shall have letters from me to my son* 60 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way: 

Be not ta’en tardy by unwise delay. 

2 )wcA. O ill-diapersing wind® of miseiy ! — ) 




> From, out of. * Thrall, victim (Uterally, *'8luv6"). 

ft Son, stepson (f.e. RtchmondX 

ft lU-dispening wind, i,e. wind thnt scatters evil abroad. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


ACT tv. Soene 1. 


KIN& RICHARD III. 


O my accursed womb, the bed of death I 54 
A cockatrice hast thou hatch’d to the world, 
{Whose unavoided eye is murderous. 

Stan, Com% mad^, come; I in all haste was 
sent 

Anne, And I in all unwillingness will go. — 
, 0 , would to Grod that the inclusive verge ^ 

(Of golden metal that must round my brow eo 
< Were red-hot steel^^to sear me to the brain! 


Anointed let me be witb deadly venom; es 

*And die, ere men can say, *^God save the 
queen!” 

Q, JSlis, Go, go, poor soul, I envy not thy 
glory; 

To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm.^ 
Anne. No! why? — When he that is my hus- 
band now 

Came to me, as I follow’d Henry’s corse; 



DwA. Who meets us hare?>^3r niece Flantagcnet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glostorf— (Aut ir. 1. 1. 2.) 


When scarce the blood was well wash’d from 
his hands 

Which issu’d from my other angel husband, 
And that dea^ ,samt which then I weeping 
follow’d; 70 

jo,, when, I say, I look’d on Richard’s face, 
{This was my wish, — “Be thou,” quoth I, 
“accurs’d, 

1 circle, UteraUy, boufidaiy. 

* To/ee^mi^hufiMur, with thyte\fw> harm, i,e. do not, 
just to plesie me, widi hsim to thyself. 


For making me, so young, so old a widow! J 
And, when thou wedd’st, let sorrow haunt thy^ 
bed; 74^ 

And be thy wife - if any be so mad — J 

More miserable by tlie life of thee I 

Than thou hast made me by my dear lord’s^ 
death!” J 

Lo, ere I can repeat this curse again, i 

Even in so short a space, my' woman’s^ 
heart i 

Grossly grew captive to his honey words, soj 
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^CI IV.. Scene 1. 


KING BICHARI) IIL 


ACT IV. Scene 8. 


And prov’d the subject of mine own soulli 
^ curee,- - 

j Which ever since liath kept mine eyes from rest ; 
<!Por never yet one hour‘ in his bed 
^Have I enjoy’d the golden dew of sleep, 

But have l^en waked by his timorous dreams. 
Besides, he hates me for my father Warwick; 
And will, no doubt, shortly be rid of me. 

AVw. Poor heart, adieu! I pity thy com- 
plaining. 

Anne. No more than from my soul I mourn 
for yours. 

§. Mis. Farewell, thou woeful welcomer of 
glory! 90 

Anne. Adieu, poor soul, that tak’st thy leave 
of it! 

JDncA. [To Dorset\ Go thou to Eichmond, and 
good fortune guide thee! — 

[To Annel Go thou to Eichard,and good angels 
tend thee!— 

[To Queen Mizahet1i\ Go thou to sanctuary, 
good thoughts possess thee! — 

I to my grave, where peace and rest lie with me! 
Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of 
teen.* 

Q. Mis. Stay yet, look back with me unto 
the Tower, — 

Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes. 
Whom envy hath immur’d within your walls! 
Bough cradle for such little pretty ones! loi 
Bude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well! 

!So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewell, 
f [Exeunt.’^ 

Scene II. The same. A room of stcUe in the 
palace. 

Sennet. Enter Bichard in state, crowned; 

Buckingham, Catesbt, Batcliff, Lovbl, 

a Page, and others. 

K. Rich. Stand all apart— Cousin of Buck- 
ingham, — 

Buck. My gracious sovereign? 

K. Rich. Give me thy hand. [Ascends the 
throne.] Thus high, by thy advice 
And thy assistance, is King Bichard Beat|d:— 

1 Beur, pronounced as a dissyllable. > Teen, sorrow. 
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But shall we wear these honoans for a day? 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them? 

Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them 
last! o 

K. Rich Ah, Buckingham, now do I play 
the touch,* 

To try if thou be current gold indeed: — 
Young Edward lives; — think now what I 
would speak. « Ip 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K. Rich. Why, fli^ckingham, I^y, I would 
be king. 

Buck. Why, so you are, my lhrice-re&owned 
liege. 

AT. Rich. Ha! am I king? ’tis so: — but Ed- 
ward lives. 

Buck. True, noble p,nnce. 

A". Rich. O bitter consequence. 

That Edward still should live! ‘‘True, noble 
prince!” — 

Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull: — 
Shall I be plain? — 1 wish the bastards dead; 
And I would have it suddenly ^perform’d. 19 
What say ’st thou now? speak suddenly, be brief. 

Buck. Your grace may do your pleasure. 

E. Rich. Tut, tut, thou art ail ice, thy kind- 
ness freezes: 

Say, have I thy consent that they shall die? 

Btcck. Give me some breath, some little 
pause, my lord, 

Before I positively speak herein: 

I will resolve* your grace immediately. [Ej?it. 

Cate. [Aside to another] The king is angry; 
see, he gnaws his lip. * 

JL Rich T will converse with iron-witted 
fools [Descends from his throm. 

And unrespective* boys: none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes: — dO 
High- reaching Buckingham grows circum- 
spect — 

Boy!— 

Page. My lord? 

K. Rich. Know’st thou not fxty whom cor- 
rupting gold 

Would tempt unto a close exploit^ of death? 

Page. I know a discontent^ gentleman, 

* The Unuh, i.e. tlw tcachstone. 

* Resolve, satlBty. aniwer. 

> VnrespecHve, carelow, natbinklng. 

* Close easptoit, secret deed. 



ACT IV. Soeae 3. 


ACT IV. Soeae 8.^ 


h EICHAED III. 


Whose humble means match not his haughty 
mind: 

Gold were as good as twenty orators, 

And will, no iloubt, tempt him to any thing. 
K, Rich, What is his name? 

Foffe, His name, my lord, is Terrel 40 
K. Rich. I partly know the man: go call 
him hither. [JSxit Page, 

The deep-revolvingi witty^ Buckingham 
Ko more shi^l be the neighbour to my counsels: 
Hatbhe so long held outs^ith me untir’d, 
And stops he now for breath? — well, be it so. 

Sf 

Stanley. 

a 

How nowl what news with you? 

Stan, My loi-d, I hear 

The Marquess Dorset fled beyond the seas 
To Richmond,, in those parts where he abidca 
A,. Rich. Come hither, Catesby. [Stanleg 
retirea.'l — Rumour it abroad 49 

That Aime, my wife, is very grievous sick; 
^[[1 will take order® for her keeping close. 
^Inquire me some mean-born gentleman, 
<Whom I will piarry straight to Clarence’ 
< daughter; — 

<The boy is foolish, and I fear not him. — ] 
Look, how thou dream’st! — I say again, give out 
That Anne my queen is sick, and like to die: 
About it; for it stands me much upon,® 

To stop all hopes whose gi'owth may damage 
me. [Ea!it Cateahy. 

I must be married to my brother’s daughter, 
Or else my kingtlom stands on brittle glass: — 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her! ei 
Uncertain way of i^inl But I am in 
So far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin: 
Tear-falling* pity dwells hot in this eye. 

Re-enter Page, with Ttrrel. 

Is thy name Tyrrel? 

Tyr. James Tyrrel, and your most obedient 
servant. 

K. Rich. Art^thou indeed? 

Tyr. Prove me, my gracious lord. 

K. Rich, Dar’st thou resolve to kill a friend 
of mine? 

> TTfCty. clever, cunning.* 
s Take order ^ arrange, take meMurea. 

* It itanda me mwh upon^ it la of much concern to me. 

4 Tear-faUing, tear^edding. 


^ Tyr. Ay, my lord; 

But I had rather kill two enemies. 7o 

K, Rich, Why, then thou hast it: two deep 
enemies. 

Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep’sdisturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon: — 
lyrrel, 1 mean those bastards in the Tower. 

Tyr. Let me have open means to come to 
them. 

And soon 1 ’ll rid you from the fear of ihem. 

K, Rich. Thou sing’st sweet music. Hark, 
come hither, Tyrrel: 

Go, by this token: — rise, and lend thine ear; 

[ Whispenu 

There is no more but so: — say it is done, 79 
And I will love thee, and prefer® thee for it. 

Tyr. I will dispatch it straight [Ejctt. 

Re-enter Buceinoham. 

RticL My lord, I have consider’d in my mind 
The late demand that you did sound me in. 

JK, Rich. Well, let that rest Dorset is fled 
to Richmond. 

I hear the news, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stanley, he® is your wife’s son; — 
well, look to it 

Buck My lord, I claim the gift, my due by 
promise, 

For which your honour and your faith is 
pawn’d;^ 

Th’ earldom of Hereford, and the moveables, 
Which you have promised I shall possess. 90 

K. Rich. Stanley, look to your wife: if she 
convey 

Letters to Richmond, you shall answer it 

Buck. What says your highness to my just 
request? 

K. Rich. I do remember me, — Henry the 
Sixth 

Did prophesy that Richmond should be king. 
When Richmond was a little peevish boy. 

A king! — ^perhaps — 

Buck. My lord, — 

K. Rich. How chance the prophet could not 
at that time 

Have told me, I being by, that I should kill 
him? 100 

* Prefer, advuooe. < He, i.e. Richmond, 

r Paion'd, pledged. 
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401 IV. Soene 2. 


KING EICHAED'IIL 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


Buck, My lord, your promise for the earl-‘ 
dom, — 101 

K, Rich, Richmond!— When last I was at 
Exeter, 

The mayor in courtesy show’d me the castle, 
And call’d it Bougemont: at which name 1 
started, 

Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 

I should not live long after I saw Richmond. 
Buck, My lord, — 

K. Rich, Ay, what ’s o’clock? 

Buck, I am thus bold to put your grace in 
mind 109 

Of what you promis’d me. 

K, Rich, Well, but what’s o’clock? 

Buck, Upon the stroke of ten. 

K, Rich, Well, let it strike. 

Buck, Why let it strike? 

K, Rich, Because that, like a Jack, thou 
keep’st the stroke 

Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Bmk, Why, then resolve^ me whether you 
will or no. 

K, Rich, Thou troubles! me; I am not in 
the vein. [Exeunt all except Buckingham, 
Buck, Is it even so? rewaixls he my true 
service 

With such contempt? made I him king for this? 
O, let me think on Hastings, and be gone 120 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on! 

[Exit, 

Scene III. Another room in the palace. 
Enter Tyrrel. 

Tyr, The tyrannous and bloody act is 
done, — 

Ihe most arch^ deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Dighton anil Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this ruthless piece of butchery. 

Albeit they were flesh’d villains, bloody dogs, 
Melted® with tenderness and mild compassion, 
Wept like two children in their death’s sad 
story. 

^ 

1 Resolve, answer, satisfy. 

< Areh, chief, out-and-ont. 

* Melted, i.e. overcome. 
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^*0, thus,” quoth Dighton, **lay the gentle 
babes,” — 

“Thus, thus,” quoth Forrest, “girdling one 
another • lo 

Within their alabaster innocent arms: 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 
Which in their summer beauty kiss’d each 
other. 

A book of prayers* on their pillow lay; 
“Which once,” quoth Forrest, “almost chang’d 
my mind; * 

But, O, the devil” — there the villain stopp’d; 
When Dighton thus told on, — "We smefthered 
The most replenished ®^^eet work of nature. 
That from the prime® creation e’er she fram’d.” 
Hence both are gone with conscience and re- 
morse; ^ 20 

They could not speak; and so I left them botli. 
To bear this tidings to the bloody king: — 
And here he comes. 

Enter King Richard. 

All health, my ^pvereign lord I 
K, Rich, Kind Tyrrel, am I happy in thy 
news? 

Tyr, If to have done the thing you gave in 
charge 

Beget youi* happiness, be happy then, 

For it is done. 

K, Rich, But didst thou see them dead? 
Tyr, 1 did, my lord. 

K, Rich, And buried, gentle Tyrrel? 

Tyr, The chaplain of the Tower hath buried 
them; * 

But where, io say the truth, I do not know. 

K, Rich, (Vrtie to me, l^rrel, soon^ at after- 
supper, 81 

When thou shalt tell the process® of their death. 
Meantime, but think how I may do thee good. 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 

Farewell till then. 

Tyr, I humbly take my leave. [Exit, 
K, Rich, The son of Clarence have I pent 
up close; 

His daughter meanly have I match’d in mar- 
liage; * 

« Pnvyerst pronounced m a dissyllable 

* Replenished, complete, consummate. 

« Prime, primitive. ^ Soon, presently. 

• Proeesst narrative, history. 


ACT lY. Scene 8. 


KING EICHARD III. 


act IV. Scene 4. 


The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom, | 
And Anne my wife hath bid this world good 
night. 89 

Now, for I know the Breton Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter. 
And, by that knot,^ looks proudly on the crown, | 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 


Emier Catbsby. 

Cate. My lord,— 44 

K. Rkk. Good news or bad, that thou com’st 
in so bluntly? 

Cate. Bad news, my lordt Ely is fled to 
Riclimond; 



IVr. ”0, thus,” quoth Dighton. “lay the gentle baizes,”— 
“Thus, thu(c,“ quoth Forrest, “gittlUng one another 
Witliin their alabaster Inaooeat arms.'*— (Act iv. 3. 9-11.) 


And Buckingham, back’d with the hardy 
Welshmen, 

Is in the field, and still his power increaseth. 
K. Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me 
more near 

Than Buckingham and his rash-levied strength. 
Come, — I have leain’d that fearful* comment- 
ing 

Is leaden tervitor to^ dull delay; 

1 By that knott by means of 'that alliance. 

- Fearfidt timorous. ’• ' * ‘ ; 

* S»rtUor to, attendant on. ' 


Delay leads impotent and snail-pac’d beggary: 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king ! 

Go, muster men; my counsel is my shield; 

We must be brief, when traitors brave the 
field. [Eveunt. 

ScKNB IV. The same. Before the palace. 

[ iSVifer Queen Margaret. 

$..irar.,.So, now prosperity begins to mellow, 1 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. ! 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 


ACT tv. Scene 4. 


^Here in these confines slily have I lurk’d, 

JTo watch the waning of mine enemiea 
< A dire induction am I witness to, 

^ And will to France; hoping the consequence 
<Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. — 
^Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret : who 
comes here ? [Itetires. ] 

EiUer Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess 
York. 

Q. Eliz. Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my ten- 
<ler babes ! 

j[|My unblown flowers,^ new - appearing^ 
( sweets!] lO 

If yet your gentle souls fly in the air, 

And be not fix’d in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings, 

And hear your mother’s lamentation ! 

; Mar, [Aside] Hover about her; say that 
^ right for right 

Hatli dimm’d your infant morn to aged night.] 
Duck, So many miseries have craz’d my 
voice, 

That my woe-wearied tongue is still and 
mute. — 

Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead ? 

^ LQ- Mar. [Aside] Plantagenet doth quit® 
S Plantagenet, 20 

> Edward for Edward pjiys a dying debt.] 

Q. Eliz. Wilt thou, O God, fly from such 
gentle lambs, 

And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 
When didst thou sleep, when such a deed was 
done? 

I [§. Mar. [Aside] Wlien holy Hariy died, 

• and my sweet son. ] 

Dueh. Dead life, blind sight, poor mortal 
living ghost, 

'X Woe’s scene, world’s shame, grave’s due by 
' life usurp’d,] 

Brief abstract and recdrd of tedious days. 

Best thy unrest on England’s lawful earth, 

[Sitting doim. 

Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood! 
Q. Eliz. Ah, that thou wouldst as soon 
afford a grave ai 

As thou cjinst yield a melancholy seat ! 

1 Flowers, pronotinceil aa a dissyllable. * 

9 New-appearing, whose appearance is but recent. 

* Quit, requite, pay quittance for. 
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Then would I hide my bones, not rest them 
here. dS 

[Ah, who hath any cause to mourn but 1?] ^ 
[Sittitag down hy her, 
[$. Mar, [Coming forward] If ancient sor- 
row be most reverend, * 

Give mine the benefit of seniory,^ 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.® 
If sorrow can admit society, 

[Sitting down with them. 
Tell o’er your wo^a again by vielving mine: — | 
I had an Edward, till a Richard kill’d him; 4o; 
I had a Harry, till a Richard kill’d htm: 

Thou hadst an EdwjUSl, till a Ig^chard kill’d 
him; 

Thou hadst a Richard, till a Richard kill’d him. 
Duck. I had a Eicl^ard too, and thou didst 
kill hhn; ^ 

I had a Rutland too, thou holp’st to kill him, > 
Q. Mar. Thou hadst a Clarence too, and; 
Richard kill’d him. \ 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept i 
A hell-hound that doth hunt^is all to death: j 
That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes, > 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood; 60 ( 
That foul defacer of God’s handiwork; j 

That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, / 

That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls, i 
Thy womb let loose, to chase us to our graves. — j 
O upright, just, and true-disposing God, ^ 

How do I thank thee, that this carnal® cur 
Preys on the issue of his mother’s body. 

And makes her pew-fellow with others’ moan!^ 
Duch. O Harry’s wife, trifimph not in •my 
woes! 

God witness with me, I Save wept for thine. 

Q. Mar, Bear with me; I am hungry for 
revenge, 6i 

And now I cloy me with beholding it. 

Thy Edward he is dead, that kill’d my Ed- 
ward; 

Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward; 
Young York he is but boot,® ^ause both they 
Match not the high perfection of my loss: 

« Seniory, Benlority. 

^ Frown on the upper hand, f,e, have the place of 
honour. 9 Carnal, bloodthirsty, cannibsl 

7 Makes her pewfellow with others^ moan, gives her an 
equal share of the sorrow wliich others suffer. 

e He is hut hoot, i.e. he Is merely thrown In to make 
weight. 
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KING? EICHAED III. 


ACT IV. SoeM 4. 


I Thy C^i^tioe he is dead that stabb’d my Ed- 
ward; 

And the beholders of this tragic play, 

Th’ adulterate Hastings, Bivers, Vaughan, 
Grey, 

Untimely smother’d in their dusky gravea 70 
^Bichard yet lives, hell’s black intelligencer;^ 
>Only reserv’d their factor,* to buy souls, 

< And send them thither: — but at hand, at hand, 
$ Ensues his piteous and unpitied end: 

> Earth, -,gapekf hell burns, ^fiends roar, saints 

\ pray* 

5 To hav^him suddenly convey’d from hence. — 
i Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 
jThat I may live to say, *'The dog is dead” ! 

( Q, Eliz, O, thou didst prophesy the time 
< would come 

( That I should wish for thee to help me curse 
^That bottled spider, that foul buncli-back’d 
toad! 81 

Q, Mar, I call’d thee then vain flourish of 
my fortune: 
call’d thee then poor shadow, painted queen; 
jThe presentation* of but what I was; 

>The flattering index ^ of a direful jiageant; 

} One heav’d a-high,® to be hurl’d down below; 
? A mother only® mock’d with two fair baljes; 

I A dream of what thou wert; a breath, a 
bubble; 

A sign of dignity, a garish flag 

To be the aim of every dangerous sliot; 90 

A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 

Where is tliy husband now? where be thy 
< brothers? 

I Where be thy two sons ? wherein dost thou joy? 
<Who sues to thee, aind cries, “God save the 
s queen”? 

\ Where be the bending peers that flatter’d thee? 
I Where be the thronging troops that follow’d 
\ thee? 

S Decline all this, and see what now thou art: 
vFor^ happy wife, a most distressed widow; 

5 For joyful mother, one that wails the name; 

S For queen, a veij^ caitiff crown’d with care; loo 


1 Intettigeneer, go-between, instrument. 

' < Their fzetoTf le. agent (of the infernal powers). 

> Presentation, show, semblance. 

4tlnde»t prologue. ^A-high, on high. < Only, merely, 
r Porainsteoii in this and the six foUowlng lines. 

‘ mere. 


For one being su’d to, one that himbly sues; 
For one that^orn’d at me, now scorn’d of me; ^ 
For one being fear’d of all, now fearing one; 
For one commanding all, obey’d of none. 

Thus hath the course of justice whirl’d about, ^ 
And left thee but a very* prey to time; 
Having no more but thought of what thou^ 
wert. 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art i 
Thou didst usui*p my place, and dost thou not> 
Usurp the just pro|)ortion of my sorrow? iio> 
Now thy proud neck bears half my burden’d®) 
yoke; 

From which even here I slip my wearied head,^ 
And leave the burden of it all on thee. — 

[Jitses. ^ 

Farewell, York’s wife; — and queen of sad mis- ? 

chance: — ? 

These English woes shall make me smile in^ 
France. ) 

[Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess of York rise, > 
Q, Eliz. 0 thou well-skill’d in curses, stayj 
awhile, < 

And teach me how to curse mine enemies ! I 
Q, Mar. Forbear to slcej) the night, and fast? 
the day; j 

Compare dead happiness with living woe; I 
Think that thy babes were faii'or than they^ 
were, 120 > 

And he that slew them fouler than he is: ] 

Bettering^® thy loss makes the bad causer i 


worse: 

Revolving this will teach thee how to curse. 

Q. Eliz. My words are dull; O, quicken 
them with thine ! 

Q. Mar. Thy woes will make them sharp, 
and pierce like mine. [Exit, ] 

Dv>ch. Why should calamity be full of words? 

Q. Eliz. QWindyattorneysto their client woes, J 
Airy succeeders^* of intestate joys,] ? 

Poor breathing orators of miseries! 

Let them have scope : though what they do 
impart 130 

Help nothing else,^ yet will they ease the heart. 

Duch. If so, then be not tongue-tied: go 
with me, 

• Burdened, burdensome. 

10 Bettering, i.e. magnifying, exaggerating. 

n Revolving, considering. » Suceeedere, i.e. heirs. 

10 Belp nothing else, are of no other use. 
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ACT IV. Boeoe 4. 


KING EICHAKb III. Soene 4. 


And in the breath of bitter words let ’s smother 
^ My damned son, that thy two sweet sons 
smothered. ^ \pr%m xcithin. 

I hear his drum:— be copious in exclaims.^ 

Winter Kino Eichard with troops, marching, 

K. Rich, Who intercepts me in my expedi- 
tion ? 

Duch, O, she that might have intercepted 
thee, 

By strangling thee in her accursed womb, 

From all the slaughters, wretch, that thou 
Inist done! 

? Q. Eliz, QHid’st thou that forehead with a 
( golden crown, 140 

<' Where should be branded, if that right were | 
I right, 

^The shiughter of the prince that ow’d^ that 

t crown, 

^And the dire death of my poor sons and 
< brothers?] 

Tell me, thou villain slave, where are my 
children? 

Duch, Thou toad, thou toad, whei'e is thy 
brother (Clarence? 

j[And little Ned Plantagenet, his son? 
i Q, Eliz, Where is the gentle Eivers, 

5 Vaughan, Grey? 

} Duch. Where is kind flastings?] 

K, Rich. A flourish, trumpets ! strike 
alarum, drums ! 

Let not the heavens hetir these tell-tale women 
Eiiil on the Lord’s anointed: strike, I siiy! i6i 
[Flourish. Ahfnim. 
Either be patient, and entreat me fair,‘ 

Or with the clamorous lefKDrt of war 
Thus will I drown j^our exclamations. 

Duch. Art thou my son? 

K. Rich. Ay, I thank God, my father, and 
yourself. 

Duch. Then patiently hear my imi)atience. 

K. Rich. Madam, I have a touch ^ of your 
condition,® 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 


Duch. 0, let me speak ! 

E. Rick Do, theni but 1 11 not hear. 

Duch. I will be mild and genUe in my 
words. t 161 

K. Rich. And brief, good mother; I am 
in haste. . " 

Duch. Art thou so hasty? I have stay’d for 
thee, 

God knows, in torment lyid in agony, 

K. Rich, And came I not at last to comfort 
you? 

Duch. No, by the holy rood, thou know’st 
it well, * 

Thou cam’st on ear^ to make jthe jearth my 
hell. 

A grievous burden was thy birth to me; . 
Tetchy^ and wayward was thy infancy; 

Thy school-days frightful,® desperate, wild, and 
furious; / , 

Thy prime of manhood daring,; bold^ and ven- 
turous; 

Thy age confirm’d, proud, subfie, sly, and 
bloody, e 

More mild, but yet more harmful-kind in 
hatred: ,, 

What comfortable hour® canst thou name, 
That ever grac’d me in thy company? 

K. Rich. Faith, none, but Humphrey hour, 
that call’d your grace 
To breakfjist once forth of my company. 

If I be so disgracious^^ in your eye, 178 

Let me march on, and not offend you, madam.— 
Strike up the drum, 

Duch. I prithee, hear me sp%ak. 

Ji. Rich. Vou speak top bitterly. 

Duch. Hear me a word; 

For I shall never speak to thee again. 

K. Rich. So.** 

Duck. Either thou wilt die, by God^s just 
ordinance, 

Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror; 

Or I with grief and extreme age shall perish, 
And never more behold thy again. 
Therefore take with thee my most heavy curse; 
Wliich, in the day of battle* tire*® thee more 


I That thy tiooawevt sons emother'd. who smothered thy 

two sweet sons. 3 iSlcc/aims, cries. 7 TeleAy, fretful. 3 ie. losplrioglear, 

3 Ow’d, owned, possessed ^ 3 Hour, pronounced as a dissyllable. 

* Entreat me fair, use me well, i.e. let your words be Earth qf» away ftom. n DUgracious, unpleasing, 

pleasant. 3 A toueh. i.e. somewhat. So. well, be it so. 

3 Co}idition, disposition. is Whieh . . . tire, i.e. and may that (my curse) ttrsi, 
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ACT IV. 1 


BICmUD HI. 


ACT nr. Beene 4. 


Than all the c6mplete armour that thou 
wear’st ! leo 

My prayers^ on the adverse party* fight; 

And there the little souls of Edward^s chil- 
dwn • 

AVhisper’the spirits of thine enemies, 

And promise them success and victory. 
Bloody thou art, Woody will be thy end; 
Shame serves® thy life, and doth thy death 
attend. * [AW, 

Q. ttiough far more cause, yet much 
1& spirit to curse * ^ 

Abidessin ibe; !(say amen to her. [Going, 

K.,Rick> Stay, madam; I must speak a word 
’ with'ybh. 

Eliz, I have no more sons of the royal 
blood 200 

( For thee to murder for ^ my daughters, 
Bichatxl^ 

They shali be praying nuns, not weeping 
queens;' . 

^ And therefi^ level® not to hit their lives. ] 
K, lUoL You have a daughter calPd Eliza- 
beth, 

Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 

$. Eti^. And must slie die for thisi 0, let 
her live, 

TAnd I’ll corrupt her manners, stain her 
beauty; 

{slander myself as false to Edward’s bed; 

< Throw over her the veil of infamy: 

^So she may live unscarr’d of bleeding slaugh- 
ter, 210 

confess she was not Edwaixl’s daughter. 
K, Rich, Wrong not her birth, she is of 
royal blood. 

Q, Miz, To save her life, I ’ll say she is 
not so. 

K, Rkh, Her life is safest only in her birth. 
Q, Miz, And only in that safety died her 
brothera 

K, Rich, Lo, at their births good stars were 
opposite.® 

Q, Eliz, No, to their lives ill friends were 
contraiy.^ 


• K, Rich, All unavoided® is the doom of 
» destiny, > 

Q, Eliz, True, when avoided gr^imakes 
destiny: 

My babes were destin’d to a fairer death, 220 
If grace had bless’d thee with a fairer lifer]] ! 
A" Rich, You speak as if that I had ^j^ai 


my cousins. 

Q, Eliz, Cousins, indeed; and by their uncle 
cozen’d 

Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 
[Whose hand soever lanc’d theirtender hearts, < 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction: S 

No doubt the murderous knife was dull ands 

blunt I 

Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart, 

To revel in the entrails of my lambs. 

But that still® use of grief makes wild grief ^ 
tame, 2aol 

My tongue should to thy ears not name my> 
boys 

Till that my nails were anchor’d in thine 
eyes; 

And I, in such a desperate bay of death. 

Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 
Bush all to i)ieces on thy rocky bosom.] 5 

K. Rich, Madam, so thrive I in my enter- 
prise 

And dangerous success^® of bloody wars, 

As 1 intend more good to you and yours 
Than ever you and yours by me were harm’d! 
Q. Eliz, [What good is cover’d with the face? 
of heaven, 240/ 

To be discover’d, that can do me good ? J 

E, Rich, Th’ advancement of your children, ^ 
gentle lady. / 

Q, Eliz, Up to some scafifbld, there to lose? 

their heads? ? 

K, Rich, No, to the dignity and height of 
honour. 

The high iinj)erial type*^ of this earth’s gloiy. 

Q. Eliz, Flatter my sorrows with report 
of it;] 

Tell me what state. What dignity, what honour, 
Canst thou demise^* to any child of mine? 


» My prayen, ie. *• May my prayers.** Prayers is pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable. 3 party, part, side, 

s Serves, attends, waits upon. 

4 Per, as for. « Level, aim, scheme. 

• Opposite, unpropitlons. ’ Contrary, adverse. 


B Unavoided, unavoidable, not to be avoided. 

B SaU, continual, constant 
10 Dangerous success, hazardous or uncertain result 
n Type, badge, distinguishing mark. 

IB Demise, grant (literally, ** bequeath '*>. 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 


KING RICHARD III. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


K. litcL Even all I have; ay, and myself 
and all, • 

Will I withal endow a child of thine; 250 
So^ in the Lethe^ of thy angiy soul 
Thou drown the sad remembrance of those 
wrongs 

Which thou supposest I have done to thee. 

Q. Eliz. Be brief, lest that the process® of 
thy kindness 

Last longer telling than thy kindness’ date.^ 
/r. liicK Then know, that from my soul I 
love thy daughter. 

I ’ §. Eliz, [[ My daughter’s mother thinks it 

with her soul. 

K, Rich, What do you think? 

Q, Eliz, Tliat thou dost love my daughter 
from thy soul:®] 

So, from thy soul’s love, didst thou love her 
brothers; 260 

And, from my heart’s love, I do thank thee 
for it 

K, Rich. Be not so hasty to confound my 
meaning: 

I mean, that with my soul I love thy daughter, 
And do intend to make her Queen of Eng- 
land. 

Q, Eliz. Well, then, who dost thou mean 
shall be her king? 

K. Rich. Even he that makes her queen: 

who else should be ? 

Q, Eliz. What, thou? 

K. Rich. Even I: what think you of 

it, madam? 

Q. Eliz. How canst thou woo her? 

K. Rich. That I would leani of you. 

As one being best acquainted witli her hu- 
mour. 

Q. Eliz. And wilt thou learn of me? 

K. Rich. Madam, with all my heart. 

Q. Eliz, Send to her, by the man t^t slew 
her brothers, 271 

A i)air of bleeding hearts; thereon engrave 
“Edward and York;” then haply will she 
weep : 

* So, i.e. provided that. 

* LetJie, a river in the infernal regions, whose waters 
were supposed to produce oblivion. 

» ProeoM, story. i Date = teim, period of dufttlon. 

* From thy sotU, i.e. outHide of thy soul, not with thy 
heart 


[ Therefore present to her^-as sometime Mar- ^ 
garet 274 J 

Did to thy father, steep’d in Rutland’s blood — i 
A handkerchief; which, say to^er, did drain > 
The purple sap from her sweet brothers’ bodies, I 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal] \ 
If this inducement move her not to love. 

Send her a letter of thy noble deeds; 280 
Tell her thou mad’st awajr her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and, for her sake, 
Mad’st quick conveyance with® Ifhr go^ aunt 
Anne. ^ 

K. Rich, You mock me, m^xlam; tli&s is not 
the way 

To win your daughtSF. * 

Q, Eliz. There ’s no other way; 

Unless thou couldst put on some other sliape, 
And not be Richard /hat hath done all this. 
l^K.Rich. Say that I did all this for love of her? 
Q. Eliz. Nay, then indeed she cannot choose 
but love thee. 

Having^ bought love with such a bloody spoil ] 
K. Rich. Look, what is done cannot be now 
amended: 29 i 

Men shall deal unadvisedly® sometimes, 

Wliich® after-hours give leisu're to repent. 

[ If I did take the kingdom from your sons, | 
To make amends, I ’ll give it to your daughter. I 
If I have kill’d the issue of your womb, I 
To quicken your increase, I will beget 1 
Mine issue, of your blood, upon your daughter: 
A grandam’s name is little less in love 
Than is the doting title of a mother ; soo 

They are children but one step below, ^ 
Even of your mettle, of your very blood; 

Of all one pam,^^ — save lor a night of groans ^ 
Endur’d of her, for whom you bid^® like sor-^ 
row. ] \ 

Your children were vexation to your youth; 
But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 

The loss you have is but a son being king,^* 

9 Ma^tt quick oonveyanec with, i.c. quickly conveyed, 
or got rid of. 

f Having, thou having. i.e. thou who hast. 

* Shall deal unadvisedly, cannot help doing rash deeds. 

• Which, i.e. such deeds as. 
lu Quicken, i,e. bring to life. 

n 0/ all one pain, i.e. giving the same trouble, or pain. 
it Of, by. Bid, bore, endured, 

u But a son being king, i.e, only that your son did npt 
live to reign as king. 
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ACT IV. Soem 4. 


KINCr EICHAKD III. 


AC7T XV. 8o8I1« 4.^ 


And by that loss your daughter is made queen. 
I cannot make you what amends I would, 
Therefore accept such kindness as I can. 8io 
[Dorset yourfon, that with a fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil, 

This fair alliance quickly shall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity: 

The king, that calls your beauteous daughter 
** wife ** 

wiie, ^ 

Familiarly shall call thy Dorset “ brother;” 
Agaii^shall^ou be moth^' to a king, 

And all the ruins of disti^ssful times 
Ite]:>air^ with d-^uble riches of content 
WWi we have many goodly days to see: S20 
The liquid drops of teaxmhat you have shed 
Shall come again, transform’d to orient pearl. 
Advantaging their loan^ with interest 
Of ten-times double gain of hapinness. 

Go, then, my mother, to thy daugliter go; 
^Make bold her bashful yeai-s with your expe- 

I rience; 

Prepare her ears to hear a wooer’s tale; 

Put in her tender heart th’ aspiring flame 
Of golden sovereignty; acquaint the princess 
With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys: 3 
And when this arm of mine hath chastised 
The petty rebel, dull-brain’d Buckingham, 
Bound^ with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed; 
To whom I will retail^ my conquest won. 

And she shall be sole victorcss, Caesar’s Cajsar. 
Q, Mis. [What were I best to say? her fa- 
ther’s brother 

W<fuid be her lord? or shall I say, her uncle? 
<Or, he that slew her brothers and her uncles? 3 
Under what title shall I woo for thee, 340 
That God, the law, my honour, and her love. 
Can make seem pleasing to her tender years? 
K. Rich, Infer* fair England’s peace by this 
alliance. ^ 

Q, Miz. Which she shall purchase with still* 
lasting war. 

K, Rich, Tell her, the king, that may com- 
mand, entn^ats. 

Q, Elu, That atr her hands which the king’s 
King forbids. 

1 Advaniaging their iMtn^ augmenting the value of the 
former loon. s BeunSd^ wreathed, crowned. 

BetaUt recount 

* InSet, bring forward (as an argument), adduce. 

VOL. IV, 


K, Rich. Say, she shall be a high and 
mighty queen. 

Q, Eliz. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 
K. Rich. Say, I will love her everlastingly. 
Q, Eliz, But how long shall that title 
“ever” last? 860 

[ K, Rich. Sweetly in force unto her fair life’s ; 

end. \ 

Q, Eliz. But how long fairly shall her sweet! 

life last? < 

K. Rich, As long as heaven and nature 
lengthen it 

Q, Eliz. As long as hell and Richard likeof it 
K, Rich, Say, I, her sovereign, am her sub- 
ject love. 

Q. Eliz, But she, your subject, loathes such 
sovereignty. 

K, Rif:h. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 

Q. Eliz. An honest tale s^^eeds best being > 
plainly told. ^ 

K, Rich, Then, plainly to her tell my loving '^ 
tale. / 

Q. Eliz. Plain and not honest is too harsh a' 
style. 360/ 

K. Rich. Your reasons are too shallow and^^ 
too quick.^* J 

Q. Eliz. 0 no, my reason.s are too deep and^ 
dead; — ^ 

Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their ^ 
graves. ^ 

K. Rich. Harp not on that string, madam 
that is past. ^ 

Q. Miz, Harp on it still shall I till heart- ^ 
strings break. 3 ) 

K. Rich. Now, by my George, my garter, 
and my crown, — 

Q, Eliz, Profan’d, dishonour’d, and the third 
usurp’d. 

K. Rich. I swear — 

§. Eliz. By nothing; for this is no oath: 
[Thy George, profan’d, hath lost his holy^ 
honour; < 

Ihy garter, blemish’d, pawn’d his knightly [ 
virtue; .sro'/ 

Thy crown, usurp’d, disgrac’d his kingly glory. 3 > 
If something thou wouldst swear to be believ’d, 
Swear, then, by something that thou hast not 
wrong’d. 


< Qreieir, hasty. (But Elizabeth takes it to mean ** alive.**) 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 

K, Rich, Then by myself,— 
q, Eliz, Thyself is self-misus’h. 

K, liich. Now, by the world,— 
q, E!iz, T is full of thy foul wrongs. 

K, Rich. My father’s death,— 
q. EJiz. Thy life hath that dishonour’d. 
K. Rich. Why, then, by God, — 





Q. JSliz. Shall I be tempted of the devil time/ 

K. Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee t(* do good. 

> (Act iv. 4. 418, 41Q.) 

Q. Eiiz. God’s wrong is most of all. 

<[[If thou hadst fear’d to bre.ak an oath by Him, 
^The unity the king thy brother made 379 
5 Had not been broken, nor iny brother slain: 

thou hadst fear’d to break an oath by Him, 
jTh’ imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
<Haxl grac’d the tender temples of iny child; 

: And both the princes hjul lieen breathing here, 
< Which now, too tender bedfellows for dust, 
jThy broken faith hath made a prey for^iprms.^ 
What canst thou sw^ear by now? 

K. Rich. The time to come. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 

q. Eliz. That tliou hast wronged in the time 
o’erpast; 

[ For I myself have many tears to wasli 
Hereafter time,^ for time p^t wrong’d by 
thee. 890 

The children live, whose fathers thou hast 
slaughter’d. 

Ungovern’d'-* youth, to wait it in their age; 
The parents live, whos^ children thou hast 
hiitchei*’d, ^ 

Old wither’d plar^tp, to wail it vKth tl^ir age. > 
Swear not by time to come; for that thou hast; 
Misus’d ere us’d, by time misus’d o’e4>a8t.] > 
K. Rich. [As I intend to prosper and repent, ; 
So thrive I in my dangerous attempt / 

Of hostile arms ! myself myself confound ! ; 

Heaven and fortune |)ar me® happy hours !] < 
Day, yield me not thy light ; nor, night, thy 
rest ! 401 

Be opj)()site,* all pknets of good luck, 

To my proceeding I — if, with pure heart’s love, 
Iiuumculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

1 tender not® thy beauteous ppncely daughter! 
In her consists my happineas and thine; 
Without her, follows to myself and thee, 
Herself, the land, and many a Christian soul, 
J-)eath, desolation, ruin, .and decay: 

[ It cannot be avoided but by this; 410/ 

It will not be avoided but by this.] J 

Therefore, de.ar mother, — I must call you so, — 
Be the attorney of iny love to her: 

Plead what I will be, not what I have been; 
[Not my deserts, but what I will deserve: ^ 
Urge the jujcessity .and state of times, * > 

And be no. peevish found in great designs. I 
Q. Eliz, ►fhall I be tempted of the devilj 
thus? (, 

K. Rick. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to dot 
good. ] 

Q. Eliz. Shall I forget myself to be myself?^ 
K. Rich. Ay, if your s^’s remembrance^ 
wrong yourself. 421 ^ 

Q. Eliz. But thou didst kill my children, j 
K. Rich. But in your daughter’s womb 
bury them: > 


I Hereafter time, time to come, 
s Ungovem'd, unrestrained, unguided. 

3 Bar me, withhold from me. 

* Opposite, contrary, hostile. 

4 Tender not, do not regard, do not hold dear. 


KING RICHA^ IIL 
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KINa RICHARD III. act iv. Soooe 4. 


ACT IV. Soene 4. 

/ Where, in that nest 6t spicery, th^y shall breed 
^ Selves of themselves, to your recomfortitre.^ 

/ Q. Eliz. Shall I go win my daughter to thy 
\ will? • 

A'. Rich. And be a happy mother by the deed. 

Q, Elu. I go. — Write to me very shortly, 
And you shall understand from me her mind. 

K. yficA] Bear her my true love’s kiss; and 
so, farewell. • 430 

[i^issing Jier. E.vit Queen Elizaheth. 
ReleiAing fool, and shall ' v»-chaugiiig woman! 

Ekter Ratv.,liff; Catesbv following. 

How now ! what news’i^ 

Rat. Most mighty sovereign, on the western 
coast 

Rideth a puissant navj, ; to the shore 
Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted friends. 
Unarm’d, and unresolv’d to beat them iKiek: 
’T is thought that Richmond is their admiral ; 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore. 

K. Rich. Some light-foot friend post to the 
Duke of Norfolk: — 440 

Ratcliff, tliyself, — or Catesby; where is he \ 

Cate. Here, my good lord. 

K. Rich. Fly to the duke. — [To Ratcliff^ 
Post thou to Salisbury: 

When thou coin’st thither, — [ToCateshg] Dull, 
unmindful villain, 

Why stiiy’st thou here, and go’st not to the 
duke ? 

Cate. First, mighty liege, tell me your high- 
ness’ pleasure, 

What fTOm your grace I shall deliver to him. 

K. Rich. O, true, good Catesby: — bid him 
levy straight 

The greatest strength and power that he can 
make. 

And meet me suddenly^ at Salisbury. 450 

Cate. I go. [Exit. 

Rat. What, may it please you, shall I do at 
Salisbiury? 

K. Rich. Why, what wouldst thou do there 
before I go? 

Rat. Your highness told me I should post 
before. 


Enter STAi^BT. 

K. Rich. My mind is chang’d. — Stanley, 
what news with you? 466 

fStan. None good, my liege, to please you 
with the hearing; 

Nor none so bad, but weH may be reported. 

K. Rich. [| Hoyday, a riddle ! utiitber good^ 
nor l>ail ! 

What need’st thou l uii so many miles about, 

When thou mayst tell thy tale the nearest 
way?] 460 

Once moi'e, what news? 

Stan. Richmond is on the seas. 

K. Rich. There let him sink, and be the 
seiis on him, 

White-liver’d runagate ! what doth he there ? 

Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by 
guess. 

K. RicL Well, as you guess? 

Stan. Stirr’d up by Dorset, Buckingham, 
and Fly, 

He makes for England, here, to claim the 
crown. 

E. Rich. Is the chair empty ? is the sword 
unsway’d? 

Ts the king dead? the empire nnpossess’d? 

What heir of Y ork is there alive but we ? 470 > 

And who is England’s king but great York’s; 
heir? ; 

Then, tell me, what makes he upon the? 
seas? I 

Stan. Unless for that, rny liege, I cannot 
guess. 

K. Rich. Unless for that he comes to be 
your liege. 

You cannot guess wherefore the Welshman 
comes. ] 

Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, my good lord; therefore mistrust 
me not. 

E. Rich. Where is thy power, ^ then, to beat 
him back? 

Where be thy tenants and thy followers? 

Are they not now upon the western shore, 480 

Safe-ednducting the rebels from their ships? 

Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in 
the north. 


1 Reeom/orture, fresh comfort, 
s Suddenly, at once, with all speed. 


B Power, pronounced as a dissyllable. 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 


KING EICHARD III. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


K. Rioh, Cold friends to me: what do they 
in the north, 483 

When they shouM serve their sovereign in the 
west ^ 

Stan. They have not been commanded, 
mighty king; 

Pleaseth your majesty to give me leave, 

I ’il muster up my friends, and meet your grace 
Wliere and what time your majesty shall 
please. 

K. liirk. Ay, ay, thou wouldst be gone to 
join with Richmond : 

I will not trust you, sir. 

Stan. Most mighty sovereign, 

You have no cause to hold my friendship 
doubtful; 491 

I never was nor never will be false. 

K. Rich. Go, then, and muster men. But 
leave behind 

Your son, George Stanley: look your heart be 
firm. 

Or else his head’s assurance is but frail. 

Stan. So deal with liiin as I prove true to 
you. [Exit. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My gracious sovereign, now in Devon- 
shire, 

f As 1 by friends am well adv6rtise<l,] 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty [)relate 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother, 600 

With many more confederates, are in arms. 

Enter a second Messenget'. 

Sec. Mess. In Kent, my liege, the Guildfords 
are in arms; 

And every hour^ more conii^etitora'-* 

Flock to the rebels, and their jK)wer grows 
strong. 

Enter a third Messenger. 

Third Mess, My lord, the army of great 
Buckingham — 

K. Rich. Out on ye, owls ! nothing but songs 
of death 1 [Sti-ikes him. 

There, take thou that, till thou bring better 
news. 

1 Hour, pronounced n« a dlBsyllable. 

> Competitors, confe<lerate&, aaauciatca. 
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Third Mess. The news I have to tell ydur 
majesty 

Is, that by sudden floods and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is dispers’cFand scatter’d; 
And he himself wander’d away alone, 5il 
No man knows whither. 

K. Rich. Oh, I cry thee mercy; 

There is my purse to cure t^iat blow of thine. 
Hath any well-advised friend proclaim’d 
Reward to him that brings the t^tor in? 
7'hird Mess. Su sh proclamation hath been 

made, my lord. . 

« 

Q Enter a fourth Messenger. ) 

Fourth Mess. Sir Thomas Lovel and Lord^ 
Marquess Dorset, , ^ 

’Tis said, my liege,, in Yorkshire are in; 

arms. > 

But this good comfort bring I to your high- ; 

ness, — } 

The Breton navy is dispers’d by tempest: 520/ 
Richmond, in Dorsetshire, sent out a boat • 
Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks ^ 

If they were his assistants, yea or no; | 

Who answer’d him, they came from Bucking- ^ 
ham 

Upon his party he, mistrusting them, ^ 

Hois’d sail, and made his course again for^ 
Bretagne. ] ^ 

E. Rich. March on, march on, since we are 
up in arms; 

If not to fight with foreign enemies. 

Yet to beat down these rebels here at home. 

f 

Re-enter Ci^TESBY. 

% 

Cate. My iiege, the Duke of Buckingham is 
taken, — 530 

That is the beat news: that the Earl of Rich- 
mond 

Is with a mighty {)ower landed at Milford, 

Is colder tidings, yet tliey must be told. 

K. Rich. Away towards Salisbury! while 
we reason* here, , 

A royal battle might be won and lost: — 

Some one take order* Buckingham be brought 
To Salisbury; the rest march on with me. 

[Fltmrish. Exeunt. 

> Upon his party, on his side. 

^ Reason, convene. 

• Take order, give directions that, see to It that 



ACT IV. Scene 5. 


KING BICHAED IIL 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


C ScBNB V. A room in Lord Stanley’s 4oi«k. 

Enter Stanley and Sir Christopher 
Urswick. 

Stan. Sir CSiristopher, tell Richmond this 
from me: — 

That, in the sty of this most bloody boar, 

My son George S^nley is frank’d up in hold:' 
If I revolt, off goes young George’s head ; 

)Th6 fear of that wii&holds my present aid. 
^So, get thee^ne; commend me to thy lortl: 
Say tUht the queen hath Ifeftrtily consented 
<He shonild espouse Elizabeth her daughter. 
iBut, tell me, where is princely Richmond now? 
i Chris, At Pembroke,^ at Ha’rford-west,^ 
i in Wales. lo 


• Stan, What men of name resort to him? 

^ Chris, Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned sol- 
dier; 12 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley; 

Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James 
Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew; 

And many more of noble fame and worth: 

And towards London they do bend their 
course, 

If by the vray they be not fought withal. 

Stan, Well, hie tbee to thy lord; I kiss his 
hand: 

Tliese letters will resolve him of® my mind. 20 

[Oivin(jf letters, 

Fiu^ewell. [Exennt,'^ 


ACT V. 


C Scene I. Salisbury, A n open place. 

Enter the Sheriff and Guards inth Bucking- 
ham, led to execution, 

Bmh Will not King Richard let me speak 
with him ? 

Shei\ No, my good lord; therefore be patient.^ 
Buck, Hastings, and Edward’s children, 
J Rivers, Grey, 

^Holy King Henry, and thy fair son Edward, 

I Vaughan,® and all that have misc.aiTied° 

By underhand corrupted foul injustice, — 

If ^lat your moody discontented soids 
Do through the clouds behold this present hour. 
Even for revenge mork my destructiim ! — 
This is All-Souls’ day, fellow, is it not? lo 

/ B^tck, Why, then All-Souls’ day is my body’s 
) doomsday. 

rThis is the day which, in King Edward’s time, 
<I wish’d might fall on me, when I was found 
^ False to his children and his wife’s allies; 
<This is the day y herein I wish’d to fall 

1 FrattJCd up in hold, styed up In prison, 
a Ha’r/ord-toest, Haverford-west. 

* RewdM Aim of, acquaint him with. 

4 PatUnt, here a trisyllable. 

4 Vaughan, pronounce<1 here as a dissyllable. 

• Have miseatried, have come to a violent end. 


By the false faith of him ivhom most I trusted; 
This, this All-Souls’ day to my feaiful soul 
Is the determin’d respite of my wrongs:^ 

That high All-seer which 1 dallied with 20 
Hath turn’d my feigjied j^rayer® on my he^ul. 
And given in earnest what I begg’d in jest. 
Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men 
To turn their own points on their masters’ 
l)oaoms: 

Thus Margaret’s curse falls heavy on my 
neck, — 

“When he,” quoth she, “shfill split thy heart 
with sorrow, 

Remember Margaret was a prophetess.” — 
Come, sirs, convey me to the block of shame; 
Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of 
blame. ] \^ExeunJt, 

[Scene II. Plain near Tamworth, 

Enter, with drum and colours, Richmond, Ox- 
ford, Sir James Blunt, Sir Walter Her-^ 
BERT, and others, with Forces, marching, < 

Richm, Fellows in arms, and my most lov-i 
ing friends, ) 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, ^ 

^ t.«. “ Ib the fixed time to which the punishment of 
my wrong-doings is respited.*' 

> Prayer, pronounced as a dissyllable. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


KING RICHARl? III. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


^Thus far into the boweln of the land s 

Have we nuirch’d on without impediment; # 
And here receive we from our father Stanley 
Lilies of fair comfort and encouragement. 

The wretche<V hloo<Iy, and usurping boar, 
Tluit spoil’d your summer fields and fruitful 
vines, 

Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes 
his trough 


In your embowell’d® bosoms, — this foul^ 
swine 10 ^ 

Lies now even in the centre of this isle, I 
Near to the town of Leicester, as we leani: ^ 
From Tarn worth thither is ftut one day’s! 

march. ^ 

In GofPs name, cheerly on, courageous friends, ( 
To reap the harvest of perjif^tual peace ( 

By this one bloody trial of sharp war. c 



Richm. Ko1u»wb in nnns, anti niy wnwt loviuR friends, 
llruisM uiulernwith the yoke of tynuiiiy.— (Aet v. 2 1, 2.) 


Oa;f, Every mans conscience is a thousand 
men, 

To fight against this guilty homicide. 

Jltrb. 1 doubt not but his friends will turn 
to us. 

Blunt, He hath no friends but what are 
friends for fear, 20 

Which in his dearest^ need will fly from him. 

Bichm. All for our vantage. Then, in God s 
name, march: 

Tnie hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
wings; 

Kings it makes got Is, and meaner creatures 
kings. [E,veunt. “ 

a BinboweM, t.c. disembowelled. 

> Dearest, most iti'gent. 
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Scene HI. Bomw^th field. * 

Enter Kino Richard and Forces^ the Duke^ 
(»F Norfolk, Earl of Surrey, Ratcliff,^ 
and others. J 

K, Rich. Here pitch our tent, even here in^ 
Bosw orth field. — > . 

My Lrird of Surrey, why look you so sad? / 
Sur. My heart is ten times lighter than my> 
looks. « > 

K. Rich. My Lord of No,rfolk, — t 

Nor, Here, most gracious liege. ^ 

K. Rich. Norfolk, we must have knocks; ha! J 
must we not? I 

Nor. We must both* give and take, my lov-j 
ing lord. 





ACT V. Soene 3. 


ACT V. SeeiM 3. 


KIl^G BICHAKD III. 


JT. Rich, Up with my tent ! here will I lie 
to-night; 

[Soldiers begin to set up the Kin^s tent, 
where to-morrow? Well, airs one for 
that — • 

Who hath descried the number of the traitors? 
Nor. Six or seven thousand is their utmost 
power. ^ 10 

K. Rich. Why, our battalia^ trebles that 
account: • 

Besides, tl^ king’s name is a tower of strength, 
Whfth they upon the adverse faction want. — 
}Up if^pth the tent! — Come, noble gentlemen, 
^Let us survey *the vantage of the grouml; — 
<Call for sorae men of e^nd direction: — 

< Let’s lack no discipline, make no <lelay; 

< For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day. [Exeunt. ] 

Enter ^ on the other side o f the fields Richmond, 
Sir William Brandon, Sir Walter Her- 
bert, Oxford, atul others. Sonic of the Sol- 
diers pitch Richmond’s tent. 

Richm. The weary sun hath made a golden set. 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 20 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. — 

Sir William Brandon, you shall bear my stan- 
dard. — 

Give me some ink and ])aper in my tent: 

I ’ll (hiiw the form and model of our battle. 
Limit each leader to his several charge, 

And part in just propoi-tion our small ijower. — 

' [| My Lord of Oxford, — you. Sir William Bran- 
' don,— . 

^^hd you. Sir Walter Herbert,— stay with 
f, me. — 

I The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment: — 

Good Captain Blunt, bear my good-night to 
him, so 

And by the second hour in the morning 
I Desire the earl to see me in my tent: 

\ Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me, — ] 
Where is Lord Stanley quarter’d, do you know ? 

^ Blunt. C Unless I have mista’en his colours 
(. much, — • 

{Which well I am assur’d I have not done, — 3 
His regiment lies half a mile at least 
South from the mighty power of the king. . 
Richm. If without peril it be possible. 


!• Sweet Blunt, make some good means ^ to speak 
^ ivith him, 40 

And give him from me this most needful note. 
Blunt, LTpon my life, my lord, I ’ll under- 
take it; 

And so, God give you quiet rest to-night 1 
Richm. Good night, good Captain Blunt 
[Exit Blunt]. Come, gentlemen. 

Let us consult upon to-morrow’s business: 

In to my tent; the air is raw and cold. 

[Theg withdraw into the t^. 

Re-enter^ to his tent^ Kino Richard, Norfolk, 
Ratcliff, CJatesby, atid' others. 

K. Rich. What is ’t o’clock ? 

Cate. It’s 8U])per-time, my lord; 

It ’s nine o’clock. 

K. Rkh. I will not sup to-night. — 

Give me some ink and paper. — 

What, is my beaver^ easier than it was? .'iO 
And all my armour laid into my tent? 

Cate. It is, my liege; and all things are in 
readiness. 

K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy 
charge; 

Use (careful watch, choose trusty sentinels. 
Nor, I go, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor. I warrant you, my lord. [Exit, 

' K. Rich, ('atesby, — 

Cate. My lord ? 

K. Rixih. Send out a pursuivant-at-arms 
To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before sunrising, lest his son George fall 6i 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. 

[Exit Catcshg. 

[To various attendants] Fill me a bowl of wine. 
—Give mo a watch.'* — 

Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. — 
Look that my staves^ be sound, and not too 
hesivy. — 

[Ratcliff, — ^ 

Rat. My lord? ^ 

K. Rich. Saw’s! thou the melancholy Lord) 
Northumberland? } 

s Make some good means, i.e. contrive some opportunity. 
^Beaver, properly the vizor of the helmet; hereasthe 
helmet itoelf. « Watch, %.e. watch-light, 

s Staves, the shafts of lances. 
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1 Battalia, noun lingularsarmed force. 



ACT V. Sosne 8. 


KING EICHAED JIL 


ACT V. Seouo 8, 


$ Bat, Thomas the Earl of Surrey, and himself, , 
{Much about cock-shut time,^ from troop to ^ 

/ troop 

^Went through the army, cheering up the sol- 
5 diers. 70 

> K, Rich, I’m satisfied.]— Give me a bowl 

of wine: 

I have not that alai^rity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 

[ Wine brought. 

So, set it down. — Is ink and paper ready? 

Bat, It is, my lord. 

K, Rich, Bid my guard watcli; [to th^ at- 
tendoMa] leave me. — ibitcliff. 

About the mid of night come to my tent 
And help to arm me. — Leave me, I say. 

[King Richard retiree into hie tent^ and 
sleeps. Exeunt Ratcliff and others, 

Eichmond’s tent opem^ and discovers him and 
his Officers^ the. Enter Stanley. 

Stan, Fortune and victory sit on thy helm! 
Richm, All comfort that the dark night can 
afford 80 

Be to thy person, noble father-in-law ! 

Tell me, how fares our loving mother? 

Stan, 1, by attorney, bless thee from thy 
' mother. 

Who prays continually for Eichmond’s good: 

So much for that. — Tlie silent hours steal on, 
And flaky 3 darkness breaks within the east. 

In brief, — for so the season bids us be, — 
Enpare thy battle early in the morning, 

Mjpid put thy fortune to th' arbitrement 89 
^Mloody strokes and moiial-staring^ war.] 

I, as I may, — that which I would I cannot, — 
With best advantage will deceive the time. 

And aid thee in this doubtful shock of arms: 
^[Biit on thy side T may not be too forward, 
?Leat, being seen, thy brother, tender George, 
?Be executed in his father’s sight.] 

Farewell: the leisure* and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vowf: of love 
'[[And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
'"Which BO long sunder’d friends should dwell 
5 upon: 100 

* Cfick-ghut time, Lc. twilight. 

* Plakjf, broken into flakes by the light. j 

* Mftrtal-stari^ig, i e. having a deadly stare. 

* The leisure, i.e. “ the time we have to spare.” 
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God give us leisure for these rites of Jove 1 ] 
Once more, adieu: be valiant, and speed well! 

Richm, Good lords, conduct him to his regi* 
inent: loa 

I ’ll str.ve, with troubled thougUra, to take a 
nap, 

Lest leaden slumber peise^ me down to-mor- 
row, 

' * 

When I should mount with wings of victory: 
Once more, good night, kind lords and gentle- 
men. [Exeunt Officers^ dbc, w^h Stanley, 
O Thou, whose capfaiici I account myselff’ 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye; « 

Put in their bands Thy bnusing irons of 
wrath, ^ 9 110 

That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
Th’ usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 

Make us Tliy ministers "of chastisement, 

That we may praise Tliee in the victory ! 

To Thee I do commend my watchful soul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me still ! 

[Sleeps, 

[[ The Ghost of Prince Edward, son to Kinoj 

Henry the Sixth, rises between the two tents, I 

Ghost, [To King Richard\ Let me sit heavy > 
on thy soul tomiorrow ! ] 

Think, how thou stabb’dst me in my prime of I 
youth \ 

At Tewksbury: despair, therefdre, and die ! — I 

[To Richmom^ Be cheerful, Eichmond; for^ 
the wronged souls I2i 

Of butcher’d ^irinces fight in thy behalf: , 
King Henry's issue, Eichmond, comforts thee. 

The Ghost of iviNo Henry the Sixth rises, i 

Ghost, [To King Rickard] When I wasi 
mortal, m} anointed body \ 

By thee was punched full of deadly holes: > 

Think on the Tower and me: despair, and^ 
die,- i 

ILirry the Sixth bids thee despair, and die ! — > 
[To Richmond] Virtuous and iioly, be thou> 

conqueror ! , i 

Harry, that prophesied thou shouldst be king, > 
Thee in thy sleep doth comfort: live and> 
flourish ! ] ^ 


» Peise, weigh. 



ACT V. Scene 3. 


KING MCHABD HI. 


ACT V. Scene 8. 


Th$ Okoit ofOuAXEsm rim. 

Ghost. [To King Richard\ Let me sit heavy 
on thy soul to-morrow ! i8i 

I, that was wish’d to death with fulsome^ wine, 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray’d to death ! 
To-morrow in the batlle think on me. 


And fall^ thy edgeless sword: despair, and die! 
[Tb Richmond] Thou offspring of the house 

^ ^ r A 



/ The Ghosts of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, 


i Ghost of Riv. [To King Richard] Let me sit 
^ heavy on thy soii^ to-morrow, 

^Rivers, that died at Pom fret! despair, and die! 
) Ghost of Greg, [To King Rkfuird] Think 
\ upon Grey, and let thy soul despair ! i4i 
Ghost of Vaugh. [To King Rickard] Think 
upon Vaughan, and, with guilty fear, 
fall thy lance: despair, and die! 
j All three. [To Richmond] Awake, and think 
] our wrongs in Richard’s bosom 
AVill conquer him! — awake, and win the day!] 

The Ghost of Hastings rises. 

Ghost. [To King Richard] Bloody and guilty, 
guiltily awake, 

And in a bloody battle end thy days ! 

Think on Lord Hastings: despair, and die! — 
<\^[To Richmomi] Quiet untroubled soul, awake, 

< awake ! 

(Arm, fight, and cqpquer, for fair England’s 

< sake ! j 150 

The Ghosts of the two young Princes rise. 

Ghosts. [To King Richard] Dream on thy 
cousins smother’d in the Tower: 

Let us be laid within thy bosom, Richard, 
And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death ! 
Thy nephews’ i^uls bid thee despair, and die! — 
<T\^To Richmond] Sleep, Richmond, sleep in 
I peace, and wake in joy; 

( Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy! ^ 

1 Fulsome, s FaU. i.e. let fall 

s Sattle*^ forcei. 4 jinnoy, injury. 


I ^ Live, and beget % happy race of kings I ' 
^Edward’s unhappy sons do bid thee flourish. ] 

The Ghost o/ Q ueen Anne rises. 

Ghost. [To King Richard] Richard, thy wife, 
that wretch^ Anne thy wife. 

That never slept a quiet hour with thee, leo 
Now fills thy deep with perturbations: 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgeless sword : despair, and die! — 
[|[7b Richnwnd] Thou quiet soul, sleep thou 
a quiet sleep; 

Dream of success and happy victory! 

Thy adversary’s wdfe doth pray for thee. ] 

The Ghost of Bl'ckinoham rises. 

Ghost. [To King Richard] Tlie first was I 
that help’d thee to the crown ; 

Tlie last w-as I that felt thy tyranny; 

O, in the l)attle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terror of thy guiltiness! 170 

Dream on, ilream on, of bloody deeds and 
death: 

Fainting, dc8j)air ; despairing, yield thy 
breath! — 

f [7b Richnond] I died for hope® ere I could ^ 
lend thee aid: . 5 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismay’d: S 
God and g(M>d angels fight on Richmond’s side; ; 
And Richard fall® in height of all his pride. ] J 
[The Ghosts vanish. King Richard 
starts out of his dream. 

K. Rich. Give me another horse, — bind up 
my wounds, — 

Have mercy, Jesu!— Soft! I did but dreanaw- 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me I — 
The lights burn blue. — It is now dead mid- 
night. 180 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What? do I fear myself? — there’s none else by: 
Richard loves Richanl; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here? No; — Yes, I am: 
|[Then fly. What, from myself? Great reason^ 
why,— \ 

Lest I revenge myself upon myself. $ 

Alack, I love myself. Wherefore? for any) 
good ) 

• For hope. i.e. as far aa all hope was concerned; or. 
elliptically, - for want of hope. 

4 Fiehard/all, to. may Richard fall. 
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ACT V. Scene 3. 


ACT V. Scene \ 


KING RICHAED^ III. 

That I myself have clone unto myself? . Perjiny, perjury, in the high’st degree; 

0 no ! alas, I rather hate myself ^ Murder, stem murder, in the direst degree; 

For hateful deeds committed by myself I 190 [ several sins, all us^d in each degree, ] 

1 am a villain: yet I lie, I am not. Throng to the bar, ciying all “ Guilty! guilty!’^ 

Fool, of thyself speak well: — fool, do not I shall despair. There is no dleature loves 

flatter. ] me; 200 

My conscience hatha thodsand several tongues. And if I die, no soul shall pity me: 

And eveiy tongue brings in a several tale, wherefore should th^,— since that 1} 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. myself ^ 



GhaH of Q. u4nn«. Tomorrow iu thp battle think on me, 

And Call thy etlgcleas sword: despair, and dielHAct t. 3. 163, 163.) 


(Find in myself no pity to myself? — 
^Methought the souls of all that i had murder’d 
^Caine to my tent; and every one did threat 
j To-morrow’s vengeai ice on t>i e head of Richard.] 

lie-eiiter Ratcliff. 

Rat My lord, - - 
K. Rich, Who ’s there ? 

Rat, My lord, ’tis 1. [The early village- 
cock 209 

Hath twice done salutation to the mom;] 
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Your friendsai'e up, and buckle on their armour. 
K, Rich, 0 liatcliff, I have dream’d a fear- 
ful dream ! — 212 

What thinkest thou, — ^will our friends prove 
all true? • 

Rat, No doubt, my lord. , 

K, Ri^'h, O Ratcliff, I fear, I fear 1 

Rat, Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of 
shadows. 

K, Rich, By the aposlle Paul, shadows to- 
night 




AOT V. Boend S. 


BICHARD III. 


ACT V. Soend S. 


Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Thau can ^ the substance of ten thousand 
soldiers 

Armed in proof and led by shallow Richmond. 
It is not yet Bear day. Come, go with me; 220 
Under our tents I ’ll play the eaves-dropper, 

To hear if any mean to shrink from me. 

[Exeuij^t King Richard and Ratdiff* 

Re-ewter OxFOROf with other Lords^ dx:. to 
^ Richmond’s tent. 

[ R^ds. Good morrow, flichmond ! 

Rickm. [wahng]. Cry mercy, ‘ lords and 
watchful' gentlemen, 

That you have fci’en a t^'dy sluggard here. ] 
Lot'ds. How have you slept, my lord ! 

Richm, The sweetest sleep, aiul fairest- 
boding dreams - 
That ever enter’d in a drowsy head, 

Have I since your dej)ai*tui*e had, my lords. 

[] Methought their souls, whose liodicvs Richard 
murder’d, 230 

to my tent, and cried on‘^ victory: 

.'I promise youf my heart is very jocund 
tile remembrance of so fair a dream.] 

How far into the morning is it, Jonls? 

Lords. Upon the stroke of four. 

Richm. Why, then ’t is time to arm and give 
direction. 

\Ile advances and addresses the troops. 
More than I hilve sjiid, loving countrymen, 

The leisure and enforeoment of the time® 
Forbids to dwell ui>on: yet remember this, — 
G^mI and our good cause figlit upon our side; 
Tlie prayers of holy saints and wronged souls, i 
Like high-rear’d b^ilwarks, shind before our ' 
faces; 242 

Richard except,^ those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than him they follow: 
For what is he they follow? tnily, gentlemen, 

A bloody tyrant and a homicide; 

One rais’d in blood, and one in blood establish’d; 

I [One that made means® to come by what he 
\ hath, t 


1 Ory ^nercy=tl beg your pardon. 

2 Cried on, i.e. cried out. 

s The leisure, Ac., t.o. “the time, necessarily so small, 
at my disposal.** • v 

* MMiard ejBoepe« Richard being excepted, 
f Made means, contrived, or plotted the means. 


I ftAiid slaughter’d those that were the means toi 
j help him; 249 s 

A base foul stone, made precious by tlie foil® ^ 
Of England’s chair, where he is falsely set; 

One that hath ever been God’s enemy: 

Then, if you fight against God’s enemy, 

God will, in justice, waixl you aa his soldiers; ] 
If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 

You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain; 

If you do fight against your country’s foes, 
Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire; 
If you do tight in safeguard of your wives, 259 
Your wives shall welcome home theconquercrs; 
If you do free your children from the sword, 
Your children’s children quit it in your age. 
Then, in the name of God and all these rights, 
Advance your standards, draw your willing 
swords. 

For me, the ransom of my boltl attempt 
Shall be this cold corpse on the earth’s cold 
. face; 

But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 
The least (jf you shall share his part thereof. 
Souml drums and ti’umpets, boldly, cheerfully; 
God and Saint George! Richmond and victory! 

[Ka^emit. 

Re-enter King Richard, Ratcliff, Attendants, 
and Forces. 

K. Rich. [Wliatsaid Northumberland as^ 
touching RicJimond? 271^ 

Hat. That he was never trained up in anns. I 
K. Rich. He said the truth: and what said^ 
Surrey, then? > 

Rat. He smil’d, and said, “The better for^ 
our purpose.” 

K. Rich, H(j was in the right; and so, indeed, 
it is. [Clock strikes. 

Tell the clock there.'^ ] — Give me a calendar. — 
Who saw the sun today? 

Rat. Not I, my lord. 

K. Rich. Then he disdains to shine; for, by 
the book, 

He should have brav’d® the east an hour ago: 

A black day will it be to somebody, — 280 

[Riitclilf, — > 

Rat. My lord? I 


* Foil, i.e. jeweller's foil, used to setoff a precious stone. 

Tell the clock there, i.e. count what hour it strikes. 
t Brav'd, made brave, i.e. gay. splendid. 
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ACT V. Scene 3. 


KING RICHAED^.IIL 


( K, Jiic/i. The sun wiJl not be seen to-day 
(The sky doth frown and lour upon our army, f 
' 1 would these* dewy tears were from the ground.] 
Not shine to-day ! Why, what is that to me 
More than to itichniond ? for the selfsfime hea- 
ven 

That frowns on me looks sadly upon him, 
Ufiter Norfolk. 

Ann, arm, my lord; the foe vaunts ^ in 
the held. 

K. Rii'h (‘ome, bustle, bustle;— caparison * 
my horse; — 280 

Gill u]) I ru’d Stanley, })id him bring his power: 
I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain. 

And thus my battle® shall be ordered: — 

My foreward shall be drawn out all in length. 
Consisting equally of horse and foot; 

Our archers shall be placed in the midst: 

John Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Earl of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of the foot and horse. 
They thus directed, we will follow 
In the main battle; whose puissance on either 
side 299 

Shall be well winged with our chief est horse. 
This, .and Saint George to boot !— What think’st 
thou, Norfolk? 

Nor, A good direction, warlike sovereign. — 
This found I on my tent this morning. 

\(Hnmf a s<toII. 
K, Uirh, [Reads\ “Jockey of Norfolk, be not too 
hold, 

For Dickon thy master is boutfht and sold.'* 

A thing devised by the enemy. — 

[ Throwing the scroll OAcay, 
Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge: 
[Aside^ to himself] Let not our l>abbliug dreams 
affright our souls; 

<!Jonscience is but a word that cowards use. 
Devis’d at first to keep the strong in awe: 3 io 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swonls our 
law. 

;^C[Tb Norfolk and others] March on, join 
bravely, let us to ’i pell-mell; 

■ If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. — ] 
[To his ISoldiers] What .shall I say more than 
I have inf err d I 

Vaunts, makes a Ik>M display. 

2 Caparison, i.e. put < in hia tiTippings and armour, 
s Battle, forces. 


ACT V. fikMUieS. 

Remember whom you are to cope withal; — 

A sort^ of vagabonds, rascals, ilin^ays, 

A scum of Bretons, and base lackey peasants^ 
Whom their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To desperate ventures and assurfl destruction. 
[You sleeping safe, they bring to you unrest; 
You having lands, and bless’d with beauteous! 

wives, f 321 ! 

They would distrain® the one, distain® the I 
other. * 

And who doth lead them but a paj^y fellow, 
Long kept in BretajpCe at our mother’s Cost; 

A milk-sop, one that never in his life « 

Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow?] 

Let ’s whip these strf^lers o’er the seas again; 
Lash hence those overweening rags of France, 
These famish’d beggars, weary of their lives; 
Who, but for dreaming*on this fond exploit. 
For want of means, poor rats, had bang’d 
themselves: 33i 

If we be conquer’d, let men conquer us. 

And not these bastard Bretons; [[whom our) 
fathers / 

Have in their own land beateil, bobb’d,^ and ? 

thump’d, ; 

And, on record, left them the heirs of shame. / 
Shall these enjoy our lands ? lie with our wives ? > 
Ravish our daughters? — ] [Drum afar off,y 
Hark ! I hear their drum. — 

Fight, gentlemen of England ! fight, bold yeo- 
men ! 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ! 
f Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in^ 

blood; .VOJ 

Amaze the welkin with your broken staves ! ® ]( 

Entf^ a Messetvger, 

Wliat says Lord Stanley? will he bring his 
power? 

Mess, My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K, Rich, Off’ with his son’s head ! 

Abr. My lord, the enemy is past the marsh ! 
After the battle let George Stanley die. 

K, Rich, A thousand hearts great within 
my bosom: 

Advance our standards, set upon our foes; 

* Sort, company. 

« Distrain, seize. Distain, pollute. 

7 Bdbh'd, smacked, struck sharply. 

8 Staves, the shafts of pikes or laaosa. 
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AOr V. Soe&eA 


KING RICHAED III. 


ACT V. Sodne 5. 


Our ancient wgrd of courage, fair St George, 
Inspire us ^th. the spleen of hery dragons ! 
Upon them! Victory sits on our helms. 85i 
H [Exmwt. 

Scene IV. Aml^er part of tlie field. 

Alarwim: extur^m. Enter Norfolk and 
Forces; to him Catesbt. 

Cate. Rescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue, 
rescued 

The king enacts more wAiders tlian a man. 
Daring an opi)Qpite^ to every danger: 

His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights. 
Seeking for Richmond iiathe tliroat of death. 
Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost ! 

Alarums. Entef King Richard. 

K. Rich. A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for 
a horse 1 

Cate. Withdraw, my lord; 1*11 help you to 
a horse. 

K.Rich. Slave, 1 have set my life upon a cast, 
And 1 will stand the hazard of the die: lo 

1 think there be six Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I slain to-day instead of biin.— 

A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

[Exeunt. 

Alarums. Re-enter King Richard driving 
Richmond before him^ attaching him with 
fury; they fight; King Richard falls. ^Re- 
treat and flourish. Exit Richmond. ] 

• 

[[Scene V. Another part of the field. 

A 

Enter Richmond, mth Stanley heanng the 
crown^ and divers other Lords^ and Forces. 

Richm. God and your arms be prais’d, vic- 
torious friends 1 

The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 

S Etan. Courageous Richmond, well hast thou 
? acquit thee. 

/Ix), here, this Ifing-usui'ped royalty ^ 

$From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
)Have I pluck’d off, to grace thy brows withal: 
jWear it, enjoy it, and make much of it 

1 An oppoHte, i.e. an adversary. * 

s ThU Umg^umrped royalty, i.e. tha crown which he 
hoe in hie hand. 


Richm. Gi'eat God of heaven, say Amen to< 
• all!— ' 

But, tell me, is the young George Stanley liv- 
ing] 

Stan. He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester 5 
town; 10 ^ 

Whither, if ’t pleiise you, we may now with- 
draw us. 

Richm. What men of name are slain on 
either side? 

Stan. John Duke of Norfolk, Walter Lord 
Ferrers, 

Sir Robert Brakenbuiy, and Sir William 
Brandon. 

Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes their 
births: 

Prochiim a pardon to the soldiers fied 
That in submission will return to us: 

And then, as we have ta’en the sacrament. 

We will unite the white rt>se and the red: — 
Smile heaven® upon this fair conjunction, 20 
That long hath frown’il upon their enmity ! — 
What traitor heam me, and says not Amen? 
England hath long been mad and scaiVd her- , 
self; 

Tlie brother blindly shed the brother’s blood, ! 
The father rashly slaughter’d his own sou. 

The 8 i>n, compell’d, been butcher to the sire: 
All this divided York and Lancaster, 

Divided in their dire division, 

O, now let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true succeeded of each royal house, so^ 
By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together ! i 
And let their heirs— God, if thy will be so — t 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-fac’dc 
peace, 

With smiling plenty, and fair prosperous days! 
Abate* the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce® these bloody days again. 
And make poor England weep in streams of 
blood ! 

Let them not live to taste this land’s increase 
That would with treason wound this fair land’s 
peace ! 39 

Now civil wounds are stopp’d, peace lives agen : 
That she may long live here, God say Amen ! 

[Exeunt. ] 

* SmUo heaven, i,e. may heaven smile. 

I Abate, i.e. blunt. ^Reduce, bring back. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE KIHG RICHAR^ HI. 



NOTES TO KING RICHAED HI. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. ^ 

1. Edward IV. Although Henry VI. did not die till 
1471, and although, for a brief period, from October, 
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1470, to A^ril, 1471, Henry was nominally restored to the 
crown; still the reign of Edward is always dated from 
1461, on the 21st of June of which year he was crowned 
at Westminster, having assumed the title of king on the 
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-4th Hatch in the same year. Edward died on 9tH April, 
1488^ having feigned twenty-two years. After the atro- 
eioua murder of Hehiy VI. ’■ son, Prince Edward, of which 
we have already given an account In 111. Henry VL 
note 2, Edward ^stinguished himself by the tieacherous 
execution of a number of the Lancastrians, who had 
taken sanctuaty in the church at Tewksbury after the 
battle. The Lancastrians, when victorious, had always 
respected the rights of sanctuary, which makes these 
murders, for they wdl« nothing less, the more atrocious. 
According to the accounts of all the chroniclers, Edward 
tHed to enter the church, but was prevented by the 
priest, who n?yt him at the door with the consecrated 
host indiis hand, and would n^jt Ifst him enter till he had 
granted pardon to those who had taken refuge in the 
church.* This wascou Saturday. On the following morn- 
ing the Duke of Somerset, the Lord Prior of St John’s, 
seven knights tnd seven squir^, according to .Stow, were 
taken out and beheaded. The excuse, offered by the par- 
tisans of Edward for this cowardly crime, was that the 
persons executed had taken refuge not in the church, but 
in the abbey and its precincts. But there seems to be 
no doubt that all the pereons executed were distinctly 
included in the promise given on .Saturday. Whether 
Edward was an accomplice in the murder of King Henry 
is not known. In 1473 Edward accepted an invitation to 
hunt with Neville, the Archbishop of Vork, at his place 
in Hertfordshire; but, instead of paying the visit, Edward 
sent for the archlAhop to Windsor, arrested him, conds- 
cated the revenues of the bishopric, and kept him in 
prison for three years, partly in England, partly at 
Ouisnes, till 1476; when he was released, but only siir- 
vived his release a few weeks. E<iward justly distrusted 
the security of his claim to the throne, and tried to get 
possession, by treachery, of the person of Henry Earl of 
Richmond, who, with his uncle the Earl of Pembroke, 
had taken refuge In Brittany. The duke, believing Ed- 
ward’s hypocritical assurances, thought he only wanted 
the Earl of Richmond in order to marry him to his 
daughter Elizabeth, and delivered up his youug guest. 
But, fortunately, before they had sailed, he got wind of 
thK intended treachery of Edward; and brought the 
young Henry bock into sanctuary at 9t Malo. The next 
quarter from which EdwAH foresaw danger was from his 
brothers, Clarence and Gloucester, who ivere both in- 
triguing to get the fortune of the late Earl of Warwick. 
Clarence, having married the elder daughter, was sure of 
his portion; and Richard thought that by securing the 
younger daughter, the young widow of the late Prince of 
Wales, he would be able to obtain half the fortune. It 
mattered nothing to either of these noble personages that 
the Countess of Warwick was still alive, and entitled by 
law to most of the property in dispute.. Hatters were ar- 
ranged in some wal^, by the help of an act of parliament, 
so that both the royal dukes got a share of the plunder, 
bat they were not contaot. There seams to have been no 
love lost between any of the three brothers; for, in 1477, 
Clarence, then a widower, had been thwarted in his 
intrlgnes to obtain the han^ of Mary, sole dat’ghter and 
heiress of Charles the Bold, the Duke of Burgundy, 
mainly through the resolute opposition of Edward. The 
Ill-feeling between the two brothers could no longer be 


\^oncealed; and in the beginning of the next year Clsreuee 
jvBS indicted for high treason, sad condemned to death. 
Into the wars which Edward carried on with France and 
Scotland it is not necessary to enter. Both were con* 
nected with his projects of marrying two of his daughters, 
or rather affiancing them; for he looked a long way ahead 
in his attempts to provide for his children. Lewis XL, no 
doubt, sanctioned the contract of Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Edward, to the dauphin; and Cicely, thn 
next daughter, was contracted to the Prince of Scotland. 
By his quarrel with France Edward gained something; for 
Lewis XI. settled on him an annuity for life of 60,000 
crowns besides paying him 76,000 crowns down, and 
5000 crowns for the ransom of Margaret of Anjou. But 
111 his transactions with King James of Scotland he did 
not fare so well, as he paid instalments of the dowry of 
Cecily without the marriage being carried out. Edward’s 
death, wliich took place in April, 1483, was attributed by 
some to the intense disappointment which ho felt with 
regard to the failure of his scheme for the marriage of 
his eldest daughter to the dauphin. By others the illness, 
which ended fatally, is attributed to liis debaucheries and 
to his gluttony. He made an edifying cml. Hall gives a 
long speech which he addressed to the nobles of his court 
on his death-bud. There is no doubt that Hall’s very 
favourable estimate of Edwani’s character is not sup- 
ported by facts. He had very great physical advan- 
tages. and a winning manner which stood him in good 
stead, when ho made personal application for the bene- 
volences, so called, which at one time he exacted from 
his subjects. He was accomplished and physically brave; 
but his gelMndulgencc gradually sopped the vigour of his 
mind, so that towards the einl of his reign he left the 
management of many of the affairs of his realm in the 
hands of others. He had a wonderful memory, which 
never forgot a face or an injury Though prodigal In his 
expenses, anti profligate in his pleasures, he was of a sus- 
picious and covetous nature. There is no shutting one’s 
eyes to the many cruelties of which he was guilty. But 
he was undoubtedly very popular with the greater por- 
tion of Ills subjects; a popularity which he owed to his 
great personal beauty, and to that happy adaptability of 
disposition which enabled him to converse with his in- 
feriors 08 if they were his equals. He had great abilities, 
both as a statesman and a general; but his moral quali- 
ties, as is the case with most kings, were in no wise 
admirable. 

Edward had by his wife three sons and seven daughters, 
the exact dates of whose respective births it is not easy 
to ascertain. The old chroniclers are very vague on this 
point, and more modem authorities differ very much 
among themselves, while some have fallen into manifest 
errors. The chief difficulty has been with regard to the 
exact date of the birth of the Duke of York (see Notes 
and Queries, 7th S. ii. 867, 471, and iii. 16 )l Besides the 
young princes, whose memoirs are given below, there 
was a third son, George, created Duke of Bedford, the 
date of whose birth does not seem to be known; but it 
must have been some time after 1474— some say in 1477. 
He died some time before 1482. Of the daughters, Eliza- 
beth was bora 11th February. 1466. In a in the 
British Museum (Additional MS. 6118, Fd. 48 b)— appa* 
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Dj»matiB Pbiboiub. 


NOTES TO KING RICilAED III. 


DramatlB Penraie. 


rently a contemporary one with notes and additions made'* 
at a slightly later periml— she is called "the Dolphiness^ 
of Fraunce " (see above). 8he never married the dauphin: 
but, after having had a narrow escape of being the wife 
of Blchard III., she became the queen of Henry VII. The 
second daughter, Mary, was bom 14th August, 1467. She 
was betrothed in 1481 to the Prince of Denmark, but died 
unmarried in May, 1482. The thli'd daughter. Cicely, 
bom 1468 or 1469 (see above), married first John Vis* 
count Welles, and secondly Sir John (? Thomas) Kyme, 
and died without issue, 1607. The fouith daughter was 
Margaret, boro in April, 1472. She died in December of 
the same year (see Notes and Queries. 7th S. iil. p. 15). 
The fifth daughter was Anne, bom at Westminster in 
1475. She married Thomas Howard, third Duke of Nor- 
folk, and died about 1611, leaving no issue. The sixth 
was Catherine, bom at Eitham, 1470; she married the 
well-known William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, and died 
about 1527. Their only son, created Marquis of Exeter, 
was executed in 1556 by Henry VIII., and with him their 
line ended. The seventh daughter was Bridget, born at 
Eitham, 10th November. 1480; she became a nun and died 
at Hartford in 1517. The above list is compiled after 
reference to and collation of the beat authorities; and 
the sequence of birth, in which the daughters are given, 
is confirmed by a memorandum of Richard III., dated 
1488, the object of which was to Induce the widow of 
Edward IV. to leave the sanctuary at Westminster with 
her daughters, " that is to wit Elizabeth, Cecill, Anne, 
Kateryii, and Briggitte’* (Ellis's Original Lettera, letter 
xlvii. p. 140). As Mary and Margaret were both dead at 
this date it will be seen that Richard enumerates the 
daughters according to the date of their birth. 

2. Edward, Prince of Walks, afterwards Kino 
Edward V. This unfortunate prince was bora in the 
Sanctuary, Westminster, 4th November, 1470, at a very 
criticAl period in tlie history of hia fatlier, who had 
Just been compelled to fly from his kingdom, owing to 
the rebellion of Warwick and his brother, Clarence, 
through which Henry VI. was, for a short time, restored 
tc« the throne. Queen Elizabeth hgd been in the I'ower 
with her family: but finding that the people were all de- 
claring for King Henry she took refuge in the sanctuary 
at W'eatminster, where she, as Hall says (p. 285): " in great 
peniirie forsakfi of all her freiuies, was deliuered of a 
fayre sonne called Edwarde, which was with small pdpe 
like a pore mans child Christened & Baptised, the God- 
fathers l)eing the Abbot & Pryor of Westmynster, A the 
godmother the ladyScrope." He was proclaimed king, 
9th April. 1483; but the council which unanimously pro- 
claimed him king was rent by the most serious divisions. 
The favour, which Edward IV. had shown to his wife's 
relations at court, brought on them the bitter enmity even 
of those who like Lord Hastings were most attached to 
his oyn person; and. unfortunately for the young king, 
the party who were opposed to the queen too readily 
adopted the treacherous Gloucester as their ally. It was 
scarcely three weeks after the young king's prwlama- 
tion when Gloucester had treacherously seized Earntivers 
and Lord Grey, and got the young king into his power. 
Queen Elizabeth with her second s m Richard and her 
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five daughters took refuge in the eanqtuary at West- 
minster. This was on Ist May. Three dm afterwarda 
Gloucester brought hia nephew, who Was now little more 
than a prisoner, into London, when he was lodged in the 
Tower, and his uncle appointed Protec|pr. The corona- 
tion had been fixed for 22nd June, but it never took place. 
On the 26th of that month, after some proceedings veiy 
properly described as a hypocritical farce, Blchard" took 
his seat on the throne in Westminster Hall, having vir- 
tually elected himself king, and on the 6th July following 
he was crowned. Shortly afterwards, and probably in the 
next month, August, the two young princes, Edward and 
his brother Richard, were murdered in th| Tower. 

The following curioui Recounts are given in RastelFa 
Chronicle, first printed in 1529. We have quoted the 
exact words of the Chronicler, because it is evident, from 
the details given, that these accounts must have been 
founded on some well-defined tradition: 

" But of the manor of the dethe of this yonge kynge, 
and of his brother, there were dyners opinyons; but the 
most cdmyn opinyon was, that they were smolderyd be- 
twene two fetherbeddes, and that, in the doynge, the 
yonger brother escaped from vnder the fetherbeddes, and 
crept vnder the bedstede, and there lay naked a whyle, 
tyll that they had smolderyd the yonge kyng so that he 
was surely dede; and after y*, one of them toke his brother 
from vnder the bedstede, and hylde his face downe to 
the grounde with his one hande, and with the other hande 
cut his throte bolle a sender with 1 dagger. It Is a 
meroayle that any man coude haue so horde a harte to 
do BO cruell a dede, saue onely that necessyte compelled 
them, for they were so charged by the duke, the protec-* 
tour, that if they shewed nat to hym the bodyes of bothe 
those chylderae dede, on the morowe after they were so 
cdniaunded, that than they them selfe shulde be put to 
dethe. Wherfore they that were so cbmannded to do it, 
were compelled to fullfyll the protectours wyll. 

" And after that, the bodyes of these .11. chylderne, aa 
the opinyon ranne, were bothe closed In a great heuy 
cheste, and, by the meanes of one that was secrete with 
the protectour. they were put in a shyppe goynge to 
Flaunders; and. whan the shyppe was in the blacke de^es, 
this man threwo bothe those dede bodyes, so closed in the 
cheste, ouer the batches intovLhe see; and yet none of 
the maryners, nor none in the shyppe, sane onely thoaayd 
man. wyst what thynges it was that was there so inclosed. 
Whiche sayenge dyuers men conlectured to be trewe, be- 
cause that the boucs of the sayd chylderne coude neuer 
be founde buryed, nother in the Towre nor In no nother 
placa 

** Another opinyon there Is, that they whiche had the 
charge to put them to dethe, caused one to cryesodaynly, 
'Treason, treason. Wherwith the chylderne beynge a 
ferde, desyred to knowe what was bfit for them to do. 
And than they bad them hyde them felfe in a great cheste, 
that no man shulde fynde them, and if any body came 
into the ebambre they wolde say they were nat there* 
And acoord>Dge as they counsellyd them, they orepte 
bothe Int^ the cheste, whiche, anone after, they locked. 
And then anone they buryedf that cheate in a great pytte 
vnder a steyre, which they before had made therfore, 
and anone caat erthe tberon,and ao buryed themquycke. 



Dmroatlft P^isoiub. 
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Whiohe cheBte wm after caste into the blacke depes, aa 
is b^ore sayde** (pibdin’s Reprint, 1811, pp. 20?, 208). 

& Richar9, Dues oNTokk, was born I7th Augnst, 1478, 
at Shrewsbory. The date of his birth is generally given 
as 1472; bnt hra letter from Sir John Taston to his 
brother, written on the **last daye of Apryll/* 1472, he 
says: **The Qween hadde chylde, a dowghter, but late at 
Wyndesor; ther off 1 trow ye hadde word ” (Pastoii Letters, 
vol. iii. p. 40). This daughter was Margaret (see above, 
note 1), and Sir John Paston’s statement is amply con- 
firmed by the evidence of her tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, which existed iif 1742 (see Notes and Queries. 7th 
S. iii. 16). 1^ is pretty certain that this young prince 
•hared^the unhappy fate of hi|^ brother in the Tovier, 
although the bodies were never found. In spite of the 
confes^on of the murderers, some doubt existed as to 
the fate of the younger brother. Taking advantage of 
these doubts, ^ne Perkin Warlmck personated him. Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Burgundy,%ister of Edward IV., re- 
ceived Perklu withopen arms; and James IV. of Scotland 
gave him in marriage the Lady Catherine Gordon, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of lluntly. In 1497 he landed in Corn- 
wall, where numerous sympathizera Joined his standard 
and laid siege to Exeter. But when the royal army came 
in sight, he took to flight, and sought refuge in the sanc- 
tuary at Beaulieu in Hampshire. On a promise of his 
life being spared he surrendered himself on 8th June. 1493. 
He was compelled to stand for two days in the stocks, 
and to read a coniession of his imposture. He was after- 
wards committed to the Tower; and, eventually, in 1490, 
having entered into a plot with the Earl of Warwick, his 
fellow prisoner, he was condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted on 16th November, having fully conflimcd his pre- 
vious confession in every particular. Although many 
writers of great ability have professed a belief in Perkin 
Warbeck, and have questioned the genuinenessof his con- 
fession, there can be very little doubt that he was an im- 
postor, and that both princes died in the Tower by foul 
means. Richard Duke of York was married in 1478, when 
about five years old, to Anne 6fowbray, daughter of John 
Mowbray, the last Duke of Norfolk of that name In one 
of*the Paston Letters, dated November 6, 1479, John Pas- 
ton writes to Sir John Paston that he wants to get for 
his brother Edmund the 'vardship of one John Clippesby 
"dwryng the nonnage of my Lord and Lady of York^ 
(vol. ii. p. 258). These titles, applied to mere children, 
seem very absurd. 

4 . George, Duke op Clarence (see III. Henry VI. 
note 13). Shakespeare has invested the character of this 
worthless scion of the House of York with an interest 
which, as far as history shows, he did not deserve. He 
had all the vices of his two brothers without their 
courage. The enmity between him and Richard dated 
from the time when the latter proposed, soon after the 
murder of her youthful husband, to marry the widow of 
Edward of Lancaster, Prince of Wales, and sister-in-law 
of (fiarence. Richard's object was to obtain some portion 
of the great wealth which the king-maker left behind him, 
and which, aa already stated, Clarence had cotlly appro- 
priated without a thought The quarrel began as early 
as 1472. In one of the Paston Letters (vol. iii. p. 38) 
VOL. IV. ^ 


I . written on 14th Feliruaiy, 1472, there la the following 
reference to this dispute: * 

' ** Yisterday the Kyiige, the Qween, my lordes of Clar- 
aunce and Qlowcester, wente to Soheen to pardon; men 
sey, nott alle in cheryte. ...” 

The Kynge entrotyth my Lorde off Clarance ffor my 
Lorde of Qlowcester; and, as itt isseyde, he ansuerythe, 
that he may weel have roy Ladye hys suster in lawe, butt 
they schall parte no ly velod, as be seythe; so what wyll 
falle can I nott seye.” There la also the following refer- 
ence to this dispute given on p. 93 in the letter dated 
6th November, 1473: ‘'and it lisj seyd ffor serteyn, that, 
the Duke of Clarance iiiakyth hym bygge in that he kail, 
schewyng as he wolde but dele with the Duke of Glow- 
cestcr; l>ut the Kyng entente tli, in oschewylng all incon- 
venyeuts, to be as bygge as they bothe, and to be a 
stykeler atweyn them; and soni men thynke that undre 
thys ther shulde be som other tliyiige entendyd, and som 
treason conspyred; so what shall falle, can I nott seye." 
In December. 1476, Clarence s wife died. For some time 
before that event he had withdrawn from court, and held 
hardly any intercourse with his eldest brother. The 
quan‘el was, as usual, about inouc/ matters. The death 
of Clarence’s wife is said to have bad a groat effect upon 
his mind; but it does not seem to have diverted it from 
its main object, the greed of gain. Scarcely was his wife, 
who was said to have been poisoned by one of her ser- 
vants, consigned to the tomb, than Clarence solicited the 
hand of Mary, the only daughter of Charles the Bold by 
his second wife, ISlHry IstibellH of Bourbon. The opposi- 
tion of Edward to this match made the breach between 
the brothers still wider. In the same year one of Clar- 
ence’s servants was accused of practising magic; afid, on 
the rack, he denounced one of his accomplices, Thomas 
Burdett, ** a gentlcnmn In the Duke’s family " (Ltngsrd, 
vol. iv. p 208). They were charged with having ** cal- 
culated the nativities of the king and the prince, and of 
having circulated certain rhymes and ballads of a sedi- 
tious tendency ” (ut supra, p. 209) I'hey were botli exe- 
cuted, protesting their innocence to the very last, Clar- 
ence warmly tf)ok up their cause, which apparently gave 
offence to Edward; and early in Jatinary in the next year. 
1478, Clarence was impeached on the charge of high 
treason before the House of Lords. A very plausible in- 
dictment was framed against him, In which he was 
accused of aiming at the next succession to tlie crown by 
underhand means. It is very likely that Shakespeare, in 
representing Gloucester, for dramatic purposes, aa insti- 
gating these accusations, was not far from the truth. Cer- 
tain it is that some powerful influence over Edward must 
have incensed his mind against his brother, or he would 
not have consented to such an extreme measure as the 
impeachment and condemnation of Clarence. The reason 
which Shakespeare alleges, in this play, for the arrest of 
Clarence is one of the reasons given by Hall (p 326): 

** The fame was that the king or the Queue, or bothe 
sore troubled with a folysh Propbesye, and by reason 
therof bega to stomacke and greuously to grudge agaynst 
the duke. The effect of which was, after king Edward 
should reigne, one whose first letter of hys name shoulde 
be a O;" a form of prophecy which was certainly fulfllled 
when Gloucester usurped the throne. Of course the 
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Yorklats ttirew all the blame of the quarrel between 
ward and Clarence upon the unfortunate queen. All that 
Hall says with regard to Clarence's death is that the klngf 
** caused him to be apprehended, and cast into theTowre, 
where he beyng taken an<l adiudged for a Traytor, was 
priuely drouned in a But of Maluesey ’* (p. 326). Lingard 
characterizes this as a silly report, and says that the 
manner of his death has never been ascertained (vol. iv. 
p. 211). The historian r»f Croyland, who is the best 
authority for this jieriod. is silent on this point. 

Chiretiee had by his wife, Isabella (sue 111. Henry VL 
note 13), four children, two sons and two daughters. Two 
of these, a son and daughter, died in their infancy. The 
son of Clarence, mentioned in this play, is Edward Flan- 
tagenet, Earl of Warwick. He was imprisoned by Henry 
VII. There is no doubt that the children of this prince, 
supposing the children of Edward IV.— as Kichard sought 
to i)rove— were illegitimate, would have been the next heirs 
to the crown. But Richard maintained that the attainder 
of the Duke of Clarence debarred his children from the 
succession. This, it may be remarked, fu^'nishes aiiotlier 
reason for siispectiiig that Clarence's impeachment and 
death were really the indirect work of his villainous 
brother. Henry VII. undoubtedly felt that the young 
Earl of Warwick might, at any time, become a formidable 
rival; for his own claim to the crown really reste<l upon 
the fact that he had married the sole sundving child ot 
Edward IV. When Richard's own son died, he recognized 
Edward Flantagenet, Earl of Warwick, as the heir- 
apparent; but afterwards, fearing that the people, in 
their anxiety to get lid of him, might put forward his 
own nephew us the real heir to the crown, ho imprisoned 
him in the castle of .Sheriif’s Hutton, in Yorkshire. Thence 
the young prince was removed by Henry Vlf. in 1485 to 
the Tower, where ho remained as n prisoner till his exe- 
cution; except for a brief inteiwal, when, a report hav- 
ing been spread that he was dead, one Lambert Sirnnel 
impersonated him. This was in 1486; and the Earl of 
Warwick was brought fi-om the 'i’ower to the palace at 
Sheen in order that he might be shown daily to all at 
court to prove the imposture of Sirnnel. This was a poli- 
tic move on the part of Henry. But it appeals that the 
Earl of Warwick was soon after sent again to Iho Tower. 
Here, in 1499, Perkin Warbeck, the pretended Duke of 
York, became his fellow-prisoner (see above, note 3). The 
two youths contracted a close ^ileiidship and adopted a 
common plan for their escape. Henry was probably not 
sorry for this opportunity of getting rid of a most dan- 
gerous claimant to the crown ; and on the 24th Novem- 
ber, 1499, the sole surviving son of Clarence was beheaded. 

5. Richard, Duke op Oldster (see III. Henry VI. 
note 14). Richard is one of those characters in history 
M'ho have been selected, from time to time, by enthusiastic 
wTiters as a subject for the process commonly known as 

whitewashing." He shares this distinction with such in- 
jured saints as Lewis XL, the amiable father of Beatrice 
Cenci, the Borglas, d’c., nut to mention more modern in- 
etancea ■ Certainly Richard is a very floe subject for this 
process; as, whatever pi.sterity may think, his^ontem- 
poraries seem to have been singularly agreed upon the 
fact that he was as unscrupulous and bloodthirsty an 
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individual as ever sat on a throne, either by usnrpatioD or 
natural right. So far from having blackened his char* 
acter, Shakespeare in this play, at any ralb, has given, 
on the whole, as favourable a picture of him as any con- 
scientious historian could have done. As to his personal 
appearance we have a contemporary Ctccount of that 
from the pen of John Rous, a priest in the household of 
the King Maker, who describes Richard as **of small 
stature, having a short face, shoulders of unequal height, 
the right being the higher" (French, p. 214). Hall’s 
description of him, copied from Polydore Virgil, is as 
follows (p. 421): *‘As he was sniall and litle of stature 
BO was he of body greately deformed, the one shoulder 
higher thati the other, his face small butClis cdtenaunce 
was cruel, and such, thkt f man at the first aspect would 
iudge it to sailor and smcl of malice, fraude, and^eceite: 
when he stode musing he would by^ and chaw besely 
his nether lippe, as who sayd, that his fyerce nature in 
his cniell body alwaies c^ ifed, starred and was euer vn- 
quiete: beside that, the dagger that he ware he would 
when he studied with his hand plucke vp and downe in 
the shethe to the middes, nei!er drawing it fully out.” I 
have read somewhere, I cannot put my hand on the re- 
ference, that he had beautiful hair which he wore long in 
order to cover the deformity of his shoulders. Perhaps 
wc should have known more on this point, had the efhgy 
which Heniy VII. caused to be put on his tomb not been 
destroyed. 

It must be confessed that, as far as Richard’s intellec- 
tual (pialities and his remarkable courage are concerned, 
Bhakespeare has done him full justice. It is probable 
that Richard had formed, at a comparatively early age, the 
design of obtaining the crown. Nor was it unnatural that 
he should do so. He felt himself to be superior in ca- 
pacity to both his brothers; and the essential illegality 
which accompanied all his father's solemn claims to the 
throne must have habituated his mind, from an eai'ly age, 
to pay very little regard to law or right where his ambi- 
tion was concerned. Once having made up his mind to 
aim at tin* crown, bo knew that he could only do so by 
throwing overboard all scruples. Bo, when he had gained 
his object, the only means of preserving what he ^ad 
gained was b,^ wholesale murder. Not content with ca- 
joling into mat li age the widow of the young prince whom 
he had brutali> killed with lits own hand, there is no 
duiibt that, after her premature death, when he perceived 
that Elizabeth of York was looked upon by the people as 
the legitimate cl aimant to the crown, he was anxious to 
contract an Incestuous union with his niece; and it was 
only the strong representations on the part ot some of 
his confidants that such a marriage would incense the 
people against him, which induced him to abandon this 
infamous project It is difficult to form any estimate 
of what Richard’s capacity for government might have 
proved, had his tenure of the thronePbeen more secure; 
for his reign, of such sliort duratien, was one incessant 
struggle to maintain the position which he had usutped. 
He appears to have displayed a remarkable zeal for reform- 
ing public morals at the commencement of his reign. 
But it mey be doubted whether this zeal had any deep 
foundation. The fact is, that during his brief reign he was 
always so intent on the commission of some villainy, or 
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on the execution of some grand coup of hypocrisy, that 
he never had the leisure for doing good, even had he pos- 
eessed the Aclination jthereto. He sometimes seems to 
have taken Lewis XI. for his model, not only in his affec- 
tation of religion, but in his politic dealing with some of 
his opponeuta %or instance, his attempt to get the young 
Earl of Richmond into his power by bribing Landois, 
minister of the Duke of Brittany,-— an attempt which very 
nearly succeeded,— was quite worthy of the wily Lewia 
He seems to have d«ne at least one good action during his 
reign, when he disafforested a large tract of country called 
Wichwood, between Woodstock and Bristol, which Ed- 
ward IV. had inclosed as a deer forest. He also founded 
two colleges, 9ne at Middleham in Yorkshire, and a “ colle- 
giate Aiauntry.” near the Tower of London. By his un- 
naturdl marriage (in 1473) with Ann, second daughter of 
the great Earl of Warwick, and widow of Edwanl rrltice 
of Wales, SOI) of Henry VI., he had only one son, who 
was bom at Middleham Castl#1474, and died 3lHt March, 
1484, after he had been created Prince of Wales. French 
<p. 215) says that Richard had two or three illegitimate 
children, one of them beiLg John of Gloucester, or as he 
WHS sometimes called John of I’omfrct, of whom nothing 
is known except that he was knighted in 1483, and was 
appointed governor of Calais in Marcli, 1486. A daughter, 
called Dame Catherine, was betrothed to William Herliert, 
second Earl of Pembroke; but she die<l before the mar- 
riage could took place. Another son, called Richard Flan- 
tagent, is said to l|^ve tied after the Battle of Bosworth, and 
to have apprenticed himself to a mason. Vai*ious roman- 
tic stories are narrated about this prince (see Notes and 
ijueiies, 0th series, vol. viii. pp. 103, 192, 261, vol. ix. p. 12> 

Richard's body, after having been submitted to every 
possible indignity, was buried in tlie Grey Friars Church 
at J^eicester. King Henry VII. caused a tomb to bo 
erected over his remains. According to Baker (p. 236): 
“ King Henry the .Seventh caused a Tomb to be made, and 
eet up over the place where he was buried, with a Pic- 
ture of alabaster, representing bis person; which at the 
suppression of that Monastery was utterly defaced. Since 
when, his Grave overgrown with Nettles and Weeds, is 
nirt to bo found; only the Stone Chest, wherein his Corps 
lay, is now made a Drinking-Trough for Horses at a com- 
mon Inn in Leicester, and retaineth the only memory of 
this Monarchs greatness.” Of the original tomb or drink- 
ing-trough mentioned by Baker no trace is to be found, 
and on the spot where his body is supposed to have been 
thrown into the water, a willow was planted, which was 
known by the name of “King Dick’s Willow," This 
trough is said to have remained till about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century; and Throsby in his History of 
Leicester. 1791, says that persona were shown some frag- 
ments of it about the year 17(10. (See Notes and Queries, 
6th series, vol. xli. pp. 71. 72.) 

Those who are inclined to take a favourable view of 
Richard’s character will And all the facts and conjectures, 
which can be made to tell in his favour, most ably put 
forward In the History of the Life and Reign of Richard 
in. by George Buck (Rennet’s History of England, vol. 1. 
pp. 514>577. edn. 1706)i Bat it must be couftssed that 
his advocate is more suc7essful in throwing doubts on 
his physical than on his moral deformities. The question 


I o| Richard’s guilt, with regard to the alleged murder of 
‘ his nephews, will be found very fully discussed In note 0. 
I* in the appendix to vol. iv. of Lingard’s History of England. 

6. Henry Karl op RioHJsoNn, afterwards Kino 
Henby VII. Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was the 
son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and Margaret, 
daughter of John. Earl of Somerset, descended from John 
of Gaunt by his marriage with Catharine Swynford (see 
L Henry VI. note 4 ). Henry's claim, therefore, to the 
crown, such as it is. came through his mother, and not 
through his father. The latter, indeed, was the son of 
Catharine, widow of Henry V., who married Owen Tudor. 
The (late of Richmond 's birth is rather uncertain, but most 
probably he was born in July, 1456. The father died very 
soon after his birth. Other authorities say he was a 
posthumous child, and was not bom till January, 1457. 
The place of liis birth was Pembroke Castle. Wlien four- 
teen days old. he took refuge with his uncle, Jasper Tudor, 
at the court of the Duke of Brittany, whore he remained 
nearly fourti'en years; during which time he narrowly 
escaped falling into the power, tii-st of Edward IV., and 
then of Richard. It i'f evident, from the fact of his com- 
mencing negotiations, when in exile, for a marriage with 
tlie Princess Elixabetli, tliat Henry did not cimsider Ilia 
title as the representative of the House of ).Ancaster to 
1)6 a very strong one. Tlic^ aversion, which he is alleged 
to have felt tow'ards women, mftyhave arisen partly from 
the fact that, on both sides, he derivecl his claim to the 
crown from the female lino. However, he was careful to 
go through tlie ccrenioiiy of coronation on the 3rd Octo- 
ber, 1485, previous to his marriage with Elizabeth, which 
took place in January, 1486, It will be seen that he was 
in his twenty-ninth year when he came to the throne. He 
died 21st April, 1609, in the flfty-third year of his age, 
and the twenty-fourth of his reign. With the events of 
that reign we arc not concerned. The only fact which 
may be notlcecj is the curious change which apparently 
took place in his character .after his accession to the 
throne. When the battle of Bosworth was fought he 
seems to have been the typo of all that was chivalrous; 
while what we know of his life during his exile shows him 
to have been prudent and brave, ready to encounter 
diuiger whenever there was a chance of overcoming it, 
but not to imperil his own life or those of others in 
ambitious enterprises. There is no doubt that, for some 
years before he died, he developed a most avaricious 
temperament; and that all the popularity, which he 
fairly earned in the first years of his reign, was dissi- 
pated in the latter part of it by the horrible oppression 
to which ho subjected his subjects for the sake of extort- 
ing money from them. »Still it cannot be denied that, on 
the whole, he was a merciful ruler, even if his mercy was 
the result of policy; aiul it may be noted that tho accu- 
sations. frequently brought against him, of treating his 
wife Elizabeth with indifference and neglect rest upon 
very slender foundation. Ho seems to have possessed the 
singular merit in a king of being faithful to the marriage 
bed. He had by his wife many children. Arthur, l>om 
September, 1486, died 2nd April, 1502; his death being 
one of the greatest calamities that ever befel this coun- 
try, The second. Henry, afterwards Henry VIII., was bora 
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Another son. E.Unnnd. died in infancy. Of the f 
married James IV. of Scotland, 

: James I. of Eng- 


Mnry Tudor, born 
May, 1408 , mam'od Lewie XIL, King of fiance; and, 
gecondly, Cliarles Bniudon, J^iike of Suffolk, in the reign 
of Heury VI 11. The fourth daughter, Catharine, born 
1502, died an infant. 


7. Cardinal BouKCiriER, Archbishop of cantkrburv. 
"Thomas Bouruliior” was, according to French, "aecoiid 
8011 of William Bourcliier, Earl of Eu. by his wife Anne 
Plantiigorjet. daughter and eventually sole heir of Thomas 
of Woodstock, youngest son of Edward III. The Lady 
Anne Plantagenet was the widow of Edmund Stafford, 
fifth Karl of Stafford, K.G., who was slain at Shrewsbury. 
Her mother, Eleanor de Bohun, is the * Duchess of Glou- 
cester’ in King Richard II." (see note 26. Richard II.). 
French adds " 'Ihomas Bourchier was appointed to the 
see of Worcester in 1484, translated to Ely in 1443, and 
promoted to Canterbury in 1464. He was lord-chancellor 
in 1446, and again in 1480; cardinal of Sf. Cyrlacus in 
1484. He died in 1488, very soon after ho had united 
Heury VII. to Elksabeth of York. He had crowned three 
kings, namely, Edward IV., Richard III , and Heniy VII., 
and the (lueetis of the two Arat named kings." It is 
remarkable that it was through the same Anne Plan- 
tagenet, mother of the cardinal, that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham in this play dedved the claim that he had to the 
crown, a claim second only to that of the Earl of Rich- 
mond. 


8 . TiiOKAS Rotrkrham, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. Ac- 
cording to Stowe (p, 482); "This Rotherham, otherwise 
called Scot, a man of gi'eat wlsedoine was brought up 
in Rotherha, afterward a fellow of kings colledge in 
Cambridge, then Chaplaine to king Edward the 4. and 
keeper of the privie seale, first preferred by the K. to 
the sea of Rochester, then translated to Lincolne, where 
hce sate 9. yeeres, at length made L. chancellor of Eng- 
land, which office he enioyed till the kings death: before 
the which time he was preferred to the sea of Yurke, 
he erected a colledg at Rotherham in Yorkcsii're, dedi- 
cated to y« name of Jeuu. for a provost to be a Preacher 
in y« Diooesse of York, five priestes, sixe choristes, 
3. schoolemasters, one for song, 1. for gramer and one for 
writing, he gave a rich filter to the Church of Yorke (for 
K. Edward the fourth had lu'oken tlio old) he caused 
manie great huildinges to bee made in his mannois, as 
the great kitchin at White-hall by Westminster. At 
Southwell the pantry and Bake-house, aud new chambers 
adloyning to the river. At Bishops Thorpe, the pantry, 
bakehouse, and chambers on the north side towarde the 
woods: he was archbishop 19. yeeres, 9 monethes, Ac." 
Alluding to his death. Stow says (anno 1600); "on the 
morrow after the Ascension day deceased. Th. Rotherham 
Archbishop of York, at his manor of Cawood, at the age 
of Ixxvl. yeeres or more, and was buried in the minster 
of 8. Peter at York In a tombe of marble. ’’ 

9. John Morton, Biswop of Ely, was the elfestson 
of Richard Morton, a gentleman of a good Dorsetshire 
family, bom 1410; he was appointed Bishop of Ely, 1478; 
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translated to Canterbury, im, m tm ttuffollpvlng yea- 
was made lord chancellor, in wtm fae deli vepwj 

the kWs speech at the opening He 

was succeeded in the bishopric of ^ by John AUe^; was 
made csrdiml m 1493, and died 1600. Bacon in bis His- 
tory says: '’He was a wise Man, and an Aoquent, but in 
his nature harsh, and haughty; much accepted by the 
King, but envied by the Nobility, and hated of the People. 
Neither was his Name left out of Perkin’s Proclamation 
for any good will, but they would not bring hint» In 
amongst the King’s Casting-Counters, because he had the 
Image and Superscription upondifm of the Pope, in his 
Honour of Cardinal. He won the King with Secrecy and 
Diligence, but chiefly because he was his Ad servant in 
his less Fortunes: And aia<f for that (in his affectAns) he 
was not without an inveterate Malice against th^House 
of York, under whom he had been In Trouble. He was 
willing also to take Envy from the King, j;uore than the 
King was willing to put iC^3on him. For the King cared 
not for Subteriuges, but would stand Envy, and appear 
in any thing that was to his Mind; v/hich made Envy still 
grow upon him more universal, but less daring. But in the 
■Matter of Exactions, time did after shew, that the Bishop 
in feeding the King’s Humour, did rather temper it. He 
had been by Richard the Third committed (as in Custody) 
to the Duke of Buckingham, whom he did secretly Incite 
to revolt from King Richard. But after the Duke was 
engaged, and thought the Bishop should have been his 
chief Pilot in the Tempest, the Bishop ^as gotten into the 
Cock-boat, and fled over beyond Seas. But whatsoever 
else was in the Man, he deserveth a most happy inemoiy, 
in that he was the principal Mean of Joyniug the two 
Roses” (see Kennet's History of England, vol. i. p. 626). 

He was ninety-one years old when he died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Hcniy Dean, Bishop of Salisbury. His beauti- 
ful palace which he possessed in Loudon, Ely House, 
stood where now Ely Place is. The gardens were cele- 
brated for their excellent strawberries, a fact alluded to 
in this play (iii. 4. 83-S5) ; 

G/if Wlicn I was last in Holborn, 

I saw j,«>od strawberries in your garden there ; 

I do you send for some of them. «. 

Among maij.\ other buildings which this prelate erected 
was the gi’and central tower o' the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, where the device of his name, the letters M 0 R and 
a tun, may be seen carved. He Is said by some to have 
been the author of the History of Richard III., written 
in Latin, and tran&.>ated by Sir Thomas More. 

10. Henry Stafford. Dvks of Bitckinoham, succeeded 
his grandfather, Hum{>hrey Stafford, who was killed at 
the battle of Northampton (see IT. Henry VI. note 8). His 
father, Humphrey Stafford, was killed at the battle of 
St. Albans, 1465. As has already be|n mentioned, the 
Duke of Buckingham was next in succession to the crown 
to Henry Earl of Richmond, and derived his claim, like 
Richmond, from the female line. His great grandmother 
was the mother of Duke Humphrey, having been the 
daughter of Edward the Third’s youngest son (ut tupra, 
same not^. There is no doubt that it was chiefly through 
Buckingham’s Influence that Richard was able to usurp 
the throne; and, in return for his services, he was created 
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Constable of England and Chamberlain of North and 
hotttli Walea Buckingham was actuated by enmity 
againat the^queen's family; and it would appear that 
Richard, with his usual craft, induced Buckingham to 
become an acwmplice in his designs against the young 
princes by poiming out to him that, when Edward V. ob> 
tained the kingly power, he would be sure to revenge the 
injuries that had been done to members of his mother’s 
family by Buckingham. Shakespeare has followed his- 
toty in making BicCiard employ Buckingham as his advo- 
cate before the citizens of London. It would seem that the 
ill-feeling between Bifbkingham and Klchard first arose 
from the repeal of the king to grant the complete restor- 
ation ^ the Ksrl of Hereford’s pgsaessions, which Bucking- 
ham had claimed as the linikl descendant of Humphrey 
de B<ftun. Thi%claim was resented by Richard, mainly 
because it served to remind him that the claimant repre- 
sented the H#use of Lancaster; the estates being the same 
that Bolingbroke. afterward# Henry IV.. had inherited 
by marriage (see Richard 11. note 4). According to some 
of the chroniclers Buckingham refused to appear at the 
coronation of Richard on account of illness. Hall says 
<p. 482) that the king ‘‘sent him word to ryse and ryde or 
he woulde make hym to be caried. Whereupon gorgeously 
apparlled, and sumptconsly trapped with bumynge carte 
naues of golde embroidered, he roade before the kyng 
through Londd with an euill will and woorse harte. And 
that notwithstandynge, he roase the dayo of the corn- 
nacion from th« feast, feignyng him selfo sicke, which 
kyng Richard sayd was done in hate and spighte of him.” 
After this Buckingham seems really to have believed that 
his life was not safe owing to the king’s ill feeling. While 
he was in this frame of mind he retired to his castle at 
Brecknock, where Bishop Morton, who was under his 
charge in a kind of honourable captivity (see above, note 9), 
is said to have persuaded him to undertake the restora- 
tion of the young prince to the throne. But this scheme 
was abruptly put an end to by the news of the violent 
death of the two princes; and the object of the conspiracy 
was then changed, on the proposal of the Bishop of Ely, 
so as to substitute the Earl of Richmond as claimant to 
the throne. The Duke of Buckingham raised his stan- 
dard at Brecknock. Blchar<l was at that time in Lincoln- 
shire; but five days late " he had joined his army at Lei- 
cester. where he issued a singularly high moral procla- 
mati<m, in which he charged his enemies, not only with 
having for their object the destruction of the throne, but 
also with *'the letting of virtue, and the damnable main- 
tenance of vice” (see Rymer XII. 204, quoted by Lingard, 
Tol. iv. p. 246). Buckingham, at the head of his Welsh- 
men. intended to cross the Severn, and Join with the 
Courtenays and others who had raised an army in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. Had this junction been effected it 
is very probable ^b^t Richard would have been defeated; 
but a heavy flood prevented Buckingham crossing the 
Severn, and having no money nor provisions for his army, 
they deserted him, and without striking a single blow 
Richard saw the conspiracy, for the time at lenst, broken 
lip. Morton fled disguised to Flanders. Buckingham 
sought refuge with Banister, an old servaift, in Shrop- 
shire. Here, disguised os a common labourer, he was 
Itetrayed by his ungrateful host^ and arrested by the , 


' sheriff while digging a ditch. He was conveyed to Salie- 
bury, where Richard was, and promptly beheaded without 
^ any trial The old chroniclers relate that Baniate^ and 
all his family came to a miserable end. Some say tiiat the 
traitor did not even get the reward which Ricliard had 
promised him. On the other hand there is evidence that 
one of the duke’s manors was granted to the servant who 
betrayed his master. Buckingham married Catharine 
WoodviUe, sister of Queen Elizabeth, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters. The eldest son, Edward 
Stafford, is tlie Duke of Buckingham in Henry VIII. His 
second son, Henry, was created Earl of Wiltshire by 
Henry VI IT., 1509, and died without issue, 1528. Of the 
two daughters, Elizabeth married Richard Ratcliff, Lord 
Mtswater; and Anne maiTied, first. Sir Walter Herbert, 
secondly, George Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. An ar- 
rangement is said to have l)een made between Bucking- 
ham and Richard, before the death of Richard’s son, 
that that young prince should marry one of Buckingham’s 
daughters. 

11. Duke op Nokfolk. This was Sir John Howard, 
only son of .Sir llohrrt Howard and Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Thomas de Mowbray. Duke of Norfolk (see 
Richard II. note 6). Sir John Howanl was the first 
member of his family w)io was ennobled with the duke- 
dom of Norfolk, the premier dukedom which has been 
held by the Howard family ever since. Sir John Howard 
early distinguished himself as a soldier in the wars with 
France, and accompanied 'J'albot in that fatal attempt to 
raise the siege of t’hatilloii in whicli that great general 
met his death (see I Henry VI. note 11). Sir John was 
a great favourite with Edward VI , who appointed him to 
several important and valuable ofllces. He was sent on 
several embassies to France to Lewis XL, the result of 
which was that he amassed a large fortune, De Oommiues 
says that Lord Howard, as ho was then called— he was 
created Ihiron Howard in 1470— received of Lewis XL “in 
less than two years space, in money and plate, 24,000 
crowns.” He also received the grant of many forfeited 
manors; and in 1470 he was made captain-general of the 
king’s forces at sen. In 1470 he was appointed deputy- 
governor of Calais and the adjacent marches. In spite of 
the debt of gratitmle that lie owed to Edward IV. he was 
faithless to his benefactor’s son, anti followed the for- 
tunes of the usiirpei ; thinking, probably, that more per- 
quisites were to be obtained from the latter sovereign. 
'The young prince, Richard Duke of York had been, as 
already stated (see above, note 3), solemnly betrothed to 
Lady Anne Mowbray, the only surviving child of John 
Mowbray, fourth Duke of Norfolk (see III. Henry VI., 
note 15), and on him had been cotifeired all the dignities 
and titles of the Duke of Norfolk. Yet, while that young 
prince was supposed still to be alive, Richard created his 
devoted and high -principled adherent, Lord Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal.' The date of this 
creation by Richard Is worth noticing, as it implies a 
knowledge on his part of the death of the young prince 
who had already been created Duke of Norfolk. Two days 
after obtaining the dukedom. Howard was appointed High 
Steward of England. He attended Richard's coronation,' 
following his son, Thomas, Earl of Surrey, who bore the 
ISl 
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sword of state, the duke himself carrying the king’s crown 
and walking next before him (see Ifall, p. 376) In the 
same year the duke was made Lord Admiral of England, 
Ireland, and Aquitaine for life. He was killed at the 
battle of IJosworth, fighting by the side of Richard; whose 
cause, l>e it noted to his credit, he refused to desert, 
even in face of the welLkiiown warning couplet affixed 
to his tent the night before the battle, v. 3. 304, 305: 

Jockey of Norfolk, be not tno Iwld, 

lM)r iJiLkon rhy innster is bought and suld. 

The Duke of Norfolk was twice niairied, first to Catharine, 
daughter of William Lord Muleyiis. by whom he had 
issue one son, the above-mentioned Earl of Surrey, who 
succeeded to his dukedom, and four daughters: secondly, 
he niariied Margaret, daughter of Sir John(:!hedworth,by 
whom he had one daughter, Catharine, married to John 
Bourchicr, Lord Bcmei's, who translated Froissart. 

12 Earl of Surkry. This is the Earl of Surrey men- 
tioned in the above note. He held an important com- 
mand at Bosworth, where he was taken prisoner. After 
a plucky attempt tft avenge his father’s death ho gave up 
his sword to Sir Gilbert Talbot who led the light wing of 
Richard’s army. Surrey led Richard’s archers. He was 
committed to the 'I’tiwer by Henry VI T., where he re- 
mained about three and a half years With that eye for 
the main chance which distinguished his family, he was 
perfectly ready to do the new king homage, and as a re- 
ward was soon restored to his title of Earl of Surrey and 
all the lands which his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Frederick Tilney of Ashwell Thorpe in Nor- 
folk had possessed. Surrey is chiefly i*emarkal)le for 
having commanded at the battle of Flodden, after which 
he was restored to his father’s rank, February 1, 1514. 
He appears among the dramatis personae of Henry Vlli., 
where the rest of his memoir will be more projicrly given. 

13. Antony Woodville, Earl Rivers. -This was An- 
tony Woodville, the Lord ScaIe.H and Lord Rivers of III. 
Henry VI. (see note 22 of that play). It only remains to 
mention that he was one of tlie most leanied men of his 
time, and that it was under his auspices that the first 
book printed in England was produced by Caxton Ho 
was also the translator of the second Iniok pr\*duced in 
England by Caxton, namely. **The Dictes and Sayeings of 
the Philosophers, translated out of French by Antone 
Erie Ryuyera.” Folio, 1477. 

14 Marquess of Dorset. This Is Tliomas Grey, eldest 
son of Queen Elizabeth, by her first marriage with Sir 
John Grey. He was created Marquess of Dorset by Ed- j 
ward IV. 1475. This nobleman’s life seems to have been \ 
full of vicissitudes and lucky escapes, though much men- ! 
tiou of him is not made in history When Richard made j 
his attack upon the relations of Queen Elizal>eth, 1483, j 
it appears that the Marquess of Dorset must have been | 
in charge of the 'rower of London; and that he managed i 
to escape into sanctuary, when his brother, Lonl Richard j 
Grey, and his uncle, Kail Rivers, were executed. He did 1 
not venture out of sane t navy till the time when the Duke J 
of Buckingham’s conspiracy against the king comni^llcod. ' 
when he appears to have gathered together a large force i 
of men in Yorkshire. After the ill success of Bucking- j 
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ham’s attempt he with others escaped into Brittany, 
where he remained in exile. He was indicted by Richard 
for high treason in the commission held b^John,*Iiord 
Scrope, 1483-1484. Richai'd having succeeded in cajoling 
Queen Elizabeth into surrendering the custody of her 
daughters, he also persuaded her to writwto her son the 
Marquess of Dorset entreating him to come over to Eng- 
land, where he would receive gi'eat honours. For some 
little time he seems to have paid no attention to this 
offer; but in the next year, 1486, despairing of the success 
of Richmond’s cause, he appears to have gone towards 
Flanders; but he could not haveVnie to England, be- 
cause we find that he was one of those left^n Paris as a 
hostage for some money, J)orFowed by Henry for t^ pur- 
poses of the expedition whVeh ended in the victory of 
Bosworth. In 1486-1487 he appeal's to l^jive been accused 
of participation in the rebellion of the Earl of Lincoln; 
he was arrested by order of Henry, andfseut to the 
Tower, whence, however, Portly after, be was delivered 
and restored to full favour. French says that he died in 
1501. I can find no mention of his death, but in that 
year we find that Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset, was 
tile “ chiefe defender” at the justs, according to Holinshed 
(vol. iii. p. 527), held at the Palace of Westminster, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Prince Arthur with Catharine 
of Arragon. Dorset was married to Cicely, daughter and 
heir of William Bonville, Lord Harrington. This mar- 
riage is alluded to by Clarence, who in HI. Henry VI. 
iv. 1. 56-58, says to the king: e» 

Or else you would not have liestow’d the heir 
Of the l.ord Bonville on your new wife’s son, 

And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere. 

From the Marquess of Dorset was descended Lady Jane 
I Grey, wlio, for a few days, was Queen of England. 

i 15. Lord Grey. Strictly speaking, he was only Sir 
j Richard Grey. He was the youngest son of Sir John 
, Gi'ey. When the young king Edward V. was being brought 
i from Northampton to London, he was accompanied, 

! among others, by his uncles. Lord Rivers and Sir Richard 
I Grey. On reaching Stony Stratford they were met by 
I Gloucester and Buckingham, who instantly began to pick 
I a quarrel with ooth the king’s uncles, accusing them 
I of trying to alioiiate the king's affection from the Protec- 
; tor and his friend.^' Lord Richai-d Grey and Sir Thomas 
I Vaughan were both arrested in the king’s presence and 
brouglit back to Northampton, whence, much to the 
young king’s grief they were sent back into the north, 
and subse<iucnt1y to Pomfret Castle, where they wore 
beheaded, June 13, 1483; the sentence being carried out, 
with every aggravation that insolence could suggest, by 
the Protei'tor’s jackal, Ratcliff. 

16. Earl of Oxford, See III. Henry VI. note 6. In 
one of the Paston Letters, dated Auguij^ 25th, 1478, No. 
821, we find the following passage: 

** Item, as ffor the pagent that meii sey that the Erie 
of Oxenforde bathe pleyld atte Hammys, I suppose ye 
have horde theroff; itt is so longe agoo, I was nott in 
tliys contre when the tydyngs come, therfor 1 sent yow 
no worde tlilroff. * 

**Butt ffor conclusion, as I her seye. he lyepe the 
wallys, and wente to the dyke, and in to the dyke to the 
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ehynne; to whatt entent 1 can nott telle; some sey, to 
stele awey, and some thynke he wolde have drownyd 
hymselffe. anf|so it is de^d" (vol. iii. pp. 235, 236). 

From this it would appear that Oxford made more than 
one attempt to escape from his imprisonment, which he 
Ultimately succelded in doing in 1485. Hall says (p. 405): 

** Jhon Vere erle of Oxford (which as you haue heard 
before was by king Edward kepte in prison within the 
castell of hammes) so persuaded James blount capitayne 
of thesame fortresse^and sir Jhon Forte^ewe porter of 
the toune of Caleys, that he him selfe was not ouely dis- 
missed and. set at libeidie, but they also abaudoiiyuge 
and leauynge their fruitefull offices, condiscended to go 
with hiid intoiFraunce to the Earle of Rychmoiide and 
to take%ls parte.'* When Ittchtrd heard that Blount 
hftd Bumendered the Castle of Hammes (or Hames) ho 
sent a force from cHais to recover it; and Richmond sent 
Oxford, who had joined him in Paris, to raise the siege. 

He succeeded in rescuing the b^fieged, who were allowed 
to depart with all the honours of war. He then returned 
to Paris. He accompanied Richmond to Bosworth, where 
he commanded the vanguavd of the Lancastrian army, 
being opposed to the Duke of Norfolk. He afterwards 
defeated the retiels under Lambert Siinnel, at .Stoke, in 
1487. Henry VII. created liiin Constable of the Tower. 

He married Margaret Neville, sixth daughter of Richard, 

Earl of Salisbury, by whom he had a sou who died young. 

He himself died in 1513; and was succeeded by his nephew, 
John de Vere, as ^urteonth earl .Sir Walter Scott has 
iutroduce<l the Earl of Oxford, in Anne of Geierstein, 
under the assumed name of Philipson. 

17. Lord Hastings. See Til. Henry VI. note 19. Stow 
gives some very interesting particulars (p. 448) of the 
plot by which Hastings’ death was brought almut. Rich- 
ard sent Catesby to sound Hastings, and it is said that 
the latter expressed his Arm resolution to remain faithful 
to the young princes. Catesby fliiding that hi.s master 
Richard was likely to have a Arm opponent in Hastings, 
incensed the Protector’s mind against him. 'i'he sceno 
which took place, at the council on Friday. June 13th, 

1483, is very closely followed by Shakespeare in act iil. 
scAie 4 of the play. Hastings is one of the principal 
characters in Rowe's Jane ShoR\ According to .SirThonias 
More, Hastings had beer in love with her during the 
time she had been King Edward’s mistress, but ‘‘forbore 
her of reverence towarde hys king” (Singer’s Reprint, 
p. 72). After the king’s death she lived with Hastings as 
his mistress. Lord Hastings rebuilt the Castle of Ashby 
de la Zouch, the remains of which still remain. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott mentions this fact at the beginning of chapter 
xiv. in Tvanhoe, and adds that he, Lord Hastings, was 
** yet better known as one of Shakespeare’s characters, 
than by his historical fame” (p. 149, edn. 1886). 

18 . Lord Stanley. See IT. Henry VI. note 16; III. 
Henry VI. note 23. This character was Thomas Stanley, 
second Baron Stanley, and succeeded his father in 1458. 

Lord Stanley^as Steward of the Household to Edward 
IV. He was one of those who were very much opposed 
to the queen’s family. He js said to have bgen one of ! 
the first to suspect the designs of Richard, and on the i 
night before the celebrated meeting of the council men- | 
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in the last note. Lord Stanley, according to Sir 
I’homas More, had “so fereful a dreme, In which him 
ihoughte that a bore with his tuskes so raced them both 
bi the heddes, that the blood ranne aboute both their 
shoulders ” (p. 74). This dream so impressed him Hiat he 
sent at once at midnight to Hastings to make his escape 
with him; as he interpreted the dream to mean that they 
both were In danger from Richard, whose crest was a 
wild boar. Stanley suffered himself to be persuaded 
against his own pi'esentiinent, and was present at the 
council, at which, next day, in the confusion which arose 
after the Protector’s denunciation of Hastings as a traitor, 
Stanley was ancsted at the same time as Hastings: when, 
according to Sir Thomas More (p. 73), “ a uother let fiee 
at the Lordo Stanley which shroiike at Uie stroke and 
fel under the table, or els his bed had been clefte to the 
tethe: for as shortely as he shratike, yet ranne the blood 
al)oute hys eares;” but he did not share his fiiend’s fate; 
and although he had manied for his second wife Margaret 
Beaufort, the Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry 
VII. (see I. Henry VI. note 6), Richard appointed him, 
after his coronation, steward of his household, and after* 
wards Constable of England in 1483. Whether he did 
this from policy, or because he really believed Stanley 
was well affected towards him, we cannot tell The fact 
is Richard never seems to have made up his mind whether 
he could trust Stanley or not. 'rhe latter, who had large 
estates in Cheshire and Lancashire, asked permission to 
visit them. Richard consented on ttie condition of his 
leaving his son George, Lord Strange, as a hostage. It 
would seem that, on I'eaching his country place, Stanley 
must have made up his mind to join Richmond’s party. 
When summoned by Richard to join him with his 
forces, he excused himself upon the ground of illness. 
This enraged the king, and George Stanley, being in fear 
of his life, attempted to escape; but he was captured, and 
confessed that he and his uncle. Sir William Stanley (see 
HI. Henry VI. note 23), and others were pledged to Rich- 
mond, though his father was ignorant of that fact, and 
was loyal to Richard. After this he was allowed to write 
to his father, to tell him that, if be wished to save his 
son’s life, he was to come at once. Two days liefore the 
battle of Bosworth it was arranged between Richmond 
and the Stanleys that they should keep up an appearance 
of hostility towards Richmond. But on tlie day of the 
battle, Riclianl, to his aniazcniont, saw all the forces of 
the Stanleys marshalled against him. He ordered George 
Stanley to be executed at once. In the confusion of the 
battle the son managed to escape and join his father. It 
was Lord Stanley who placed the battered crown of 
Ricliard, found in a hawthorn bush after the battle, on 
Richmond’s head: and for this reason the crown in a 
hawthorn bush was adopted as a cognisance by the latter 
when lie became king. Lord Stanley married first, Helena 
Neville, sister of the King-maker, by whom he had three 
sons, the eldest of whom was George Stanley already 
mentioned; the second. Sir Edward Stanley, distinguished 
at Flodden, and created Lord Monteagle, 1514, by Henry 
VIII.; the third, James Stanley, became Bishop of Ely, 
1506. By his second wife he had no issue. 

19. Lord Lovrl. This was Francis. Lord Lovel and 
183 
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Holland, bod of John, tenth Lord Lovel in Buccession from^ 
John, sou of William Lovel, one of the barons at the 
coronation of King John— of Tichinerch, or Tichmarch# 
In the county of Xorthampton, and Minster Lovel in the 
county of Oxford. &c. Lovel flguies in the welMcnown 
lampoon, written by Williaiii Collingboume, which was 
posted on the church door at Collingbourne-Ducis in 
Wiltshire, for publishing which he was executed: 

'I'tie Cat, the K.it, and I.uvel our Dog, 

Doc rule all lingUnd, under the Hog. 

T he crooke backt boare the way hath found 
To root our roses from our ground ; 

Itotli flower and bud will he confound. 

Till king of beasts the same be crown'd : 

And then the dog, the cat, and rat, 

Shall in his trough feed and be fat. 

The name Louvel or Lovel (a corruption of the surname 
Lupellus, ,1 little wolf), was first assumed, in the early 
part of the twelfth century, by William Gouel de Per- 
ceval. second son of Ascelin (called Lupus); and the title, 
Lf>rd Lovel, was first assumed by his grandson John, in 
the reign of Henry TIL When twenty-sev'^in years of age 
Lovel accompanied Richard, then Duke of Gloucester, on 
his expedition into Scotland. On 4th January, 1483. he 
was created Viscount Lovel, and was appointed by Rich- 
ard Lord Chamberlain of the household. Chief Butler of 
Rtigland, <Scc. He was present at the battle of Bosworth, 
and took refuge, first at the sanctuary of St. John’s in 
Colchester; then he went to Sir Tliomas Broughton’s in 
Lancashire, where he lay concealed for some months, and 
escaped thence into Flanders to Margaret. Duchess of 
Burgundy. He was sent by her, with two thousand sol- 
diers under Martin Schwartz, to support Lambert Simnel, 
the impostor. He joined the Earl of Lincoln, and was 
present at the battle of Stoke. Tlie fate of this nobleman 
was involved in some mystery. Some say that he eitlier 
perished in the battle of Stoke, or soon after the battle; 
but there is a tradition that he succeeded in making his 
escape to Ids own home, where he took refuge in a seci’et 
vault. In 1708 a skeleton presumed to be his was found 
there, with remnants of Jars, ; the assumption being 
that he was starved to death. 

“ With regard to Minster-Lovell, I had forgot- to men- 
tion, that in the History of the House of Yvery, a most 
curious book, it is said, that there had been a tradition 
that the last Lord Lovell escaped from the battle of Stoke, 
but was never heard of afterwards; and that some years 
ago upon taking down the old manordiouse, there was 
discovered a secret vault, wherein there appeared a 
figure richly cloathed, sitting in a chair, whicli, upon being 
exposed to the air, turned to dust, and was supposed to 
have been that unfortunate nobleman, who hiding him- 
self here in his own house, was starved to death, either 
by the perfidy or inability of the person, in whose assis- 
tance he confided” (Topographical Miscellanies (quarto), 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, vol. 1. under OXFORDSHIKE). With 
him the title liecame extinct till it was revived In the 
person of John Earl vt Egaiout, 1762. He was married 
to Anne, daughter of Henry Lord FitzHugh, and left no 
issue. All his honours, together with his vast estates, 
were forfeited to the crown after the battle of State. 

M, Sir Thomas Vaughan was the son of Sir Roger | 
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Vaughan of Tree Tower, Brecknockshire. Sir Thomai 
Vaughan was proclaimed a traitor with the Duke of York 
and others by Henry VI., Marcl^ 1460. Diring the brief 
period when that unfortunate monarch was restored to the 
throne by Warwick, 1470, Edward IV. sent him to invest 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, frith the Order of 
the Garter. He was a constant and faithful attendant on 
Edward V. almost from his infancy, and the young prince, 
who was very much attached to him, is said to have wept 
bitterly when Gloucester arrested^Vaughan. Together 
with Lord Richard Grey and Earl River8,Vaughan was exe- 
cuted at Poinfret Castle. (See nofe 16 above.) .Sir Thomas 
Vaughan was married to Cicely, daughter of Morgan ap 
Philip. One of his daughters married Rfchard Harley, 
ancestor of the celebftitsi.l Sir Robert Hariey,^£arl of 
Oxford ; and another, Elizabeth, married as hec secoojl 
husband Sir Edward Stanley, Lord Moifteagle. (See above, 
note 18.) According to Kennet (vol. i. p. 497), when 
Vaughan was going to t^e block, he would not let his 
mouth be stopped by Ratcliff, but declared that the 
prophecy, on account of which George Duke of Clarence 
had suffered, would be fulfills in the person of Richard 
G., that is the Protector, and loudly declared his inno- 
cence. He was buried, with his fellow sufferers, in the 
monastery of St. John at Pomfret. 

21. Sir Richard Ratcliff belonged to a branch of 
the same family to which Sir Robert Ratcliff belonged, 
who was created Earl of Essex in 1520, his father, John 
Lord Fitzwalter, having been execut#! for joining Per- 
kin Warbeck. Sir Thomas More describes him as **a 
man that had been long secret with him (i.e. the Pro- 
tector), hauing experience of the world and a shrewde 
wit, short and rude In speche, rough and boustiouse of 
iiehauioiir, bold in mischief, as far from pitie as from 
r 1 fere of god” (p. 87). To Ratcliff was committed the 
charge of carrying out the execution of Rivers and the 
others at Pomfret. (See above, note 16.) He shared his 
royal master's fate in his last desperate charge at Bos- 
worth. Shakespeare has made a mistake in making 
Ratcliff present at the celebrated council at which Has- 
tings was arrested, as at that time he was carrying out 
the execution at Pomfret In fact it seems that to IU»t- 
cliff was Intrusted the chaige of all Richard’s interests 
in the north of England. Ih ^he Poston Letters is one 
from Richard Dnke of Gloucester to Lord Neville, dated 
June lltb, 1483 TNo. 874), in which he requests that he 
**wyllyef credence to . . . RichardeRatclyff,tby8beerrer, 
wliom I nowe do bonde to you, enstructed with all my 
mynde and entent” (voL ill p. 806). This Lord Neville 
was probably the lieir to the earldom of Westmoreland. 

22. Sir William Gatesbt was the son of Sir William 
Catesby of Ashby St. Ledger, In the county of Northamp- 
ton, who was three times sheriff in the twenty-first, 
thirtieth, and thirty-fourth years of 4tie reign of Henry 
VI., and twice returned in the twenty-seventh and thirty- 
first years of that reign as knight of the shire. French 
says (p. 236) : *'he died in 1470, leaving by his wife 
Philippa, daughter and co-heir of Sir William Bishopton, 
Knight, o^Bishopton, co. Wojrwlck, a son and heir, who 
is the character in this play. ” Catesby himself was sheriff of 
Northamptonshire in the eighteenth year of Edward IV. 
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Biohard III. appointed him chancellor of the elchei|oer 
for life, and aUo attorney-general, or aa some lay speaker 
of the^ouse^f Comino||s, in 1483. He married Margaret, 
daughter of lord Zouch, hy whom he had a son, George, 
who marrying a daughter of Sir Blchard Empson, the 
well-known midlater of Henry VII., obtained through her 
interest the restoration of his father's forfeited estates. 
George Catesby’s widow married, secondly. Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charleeote, and was grandmother of the Lucy 
satirized by Shakesppare; so that Catesby was in two ways 
connected with Shakespeare's history, as the mother of 
the William Catesby of»thls*play came from Bisliopton, 
one and a half miles from Stratford-on-Avon, half the 
tithes of whfth place Shakespeare purchased in 1605. 
Five g^erations after the isbjlct of this memoir, his 
descendant, Boliert Catesby, was the chief conspirator 
next to Guido Fawtes in the Gunpowder Plot. Fuller, who 
gives this Sir^ William Catesby. amongst his worthies of 
Northamptonshire, says that ti|e date of his death is un- 
certain (vol. ii. p. 510). On his monument in the church 
of Ashby St. Ledger the date of his death is given two 
days befora the battle of B .sworth. There is little doubt 
that he was taken prisoner at that bdttle, and was one of 
the three who suffered death, three days after the battle, 
at Leicester. Catesby, as is well known, was the cat ot 
Collingboume's lampoon (quoted above, note 10). 

23. SIR Jaurs Tvkrisl was the son of Sir William Tyrrel 
of Gipping in the county of Suffolk. The part that Tyrrel 
took in the cruel %urder of the young princes was estal)- 
lished by his own confession when arrested for support- 
ing Perkin Warbeck. According to Sir Thomas More 
" bothe Bighton and he were examined, and confessed the 
murther in maner above written," i.e. by smothering them 
in their bedsCp. 132). Tyrrel was beheaded, May 6th, 1502, 
and buried in the church of Austin Friars. Ills family 
claimed descent from Walter Tyrrel, whose fortunate 
arrow got rid of William Kufus in the New Forest. 

24. SIR James Blurt was the son of Sir Walter Blunt, 
great grandson of the Sir Walter Blunt, one of the char- 
acters in II. Henry IV. Sir James Blunt was governor 
oiHammes Castle, where Oxford was confined (see above, 
note 16X He appears to have been made "a Knight 
Banneret by Henry VIII. after the battle of Newark, 
1510" (French, p. 287X 

26. Sir Walter Herbert was the second son of 
William Herbert, a staunch Yorkist, created by Edward 
IV. in 1461 Baron Herbert, and in 146S Earl of Pembroke 
<866 IIL Henry VI. note 18). It is said that the young 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., was engaged 
to be married to Herbert's sister. Lady Maud, having be- 
come attached to her while living in her father’s castle. 
She, however, became the wife of Henry Percy, fourth 
Earl of Northumhgrland. When Richmond believed that 
Richard III. was going to marry the Princess Elizabeth, 
he transferred' hfv affeetioBa temporarily to Lady Kathe- 
rine Herbert, another aiater. Sir Walter married Anne 
Stafford, second daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, 
but hod no isane. 

e 

26 . SIR Robert Brakenburt was the second son of 
Thomas Brakenbury of Denton in the county of Durham. 


. He was appointed gOYemor of the Tower of London; and 
it is said that Richard sent to him his faithful servant. 
•John Green, to try and induce him to murder the young 
princes; but Brakenbury refused to have anything to do 
with the crime. It is pretty certain, however, that though 
he did not himself take part in ft, he must have admitted 
the murderers Into the Tower. Tyrrel la said to have 
given the keys luck to Brakenbury on the rooming after 
the murder, and the probability of the latter having some 
guilty knowledge of the crime is increased by the fact 
that ho received many valuable manors from Ricliard 
after the crime had been committed (see Strype's note 
to Buck's History; Kennet, vul. i. pp. 551, 552). 

27. Christopher Urswiok was chaplain to the Coun- 
tess of Richmond, afterwards Dean of Windsor, 1405, and 
Rector of Hackney, 1502; upon receiving which appoint- 
ment he retired to his residence at Hackney, having 
resigned his other prefenuents, and spent the rest of his 
days in retirement. He died October 21st, 1521. He 
refused the bishopric of Norwich. He was employed by 
the Countess of Richmond in negotiating the marriage 
between Henry and Elizabeth. Hall says (p. 302): "In 
the meane ceason the eoiiiitesse of Richemond toke into 
her scrulce Christopher Vrswlke an honest and a wise 
priest, and after an othe of hym for to be secret taken and 
swonie she vttred to him all her mynde and coiinccll, 
... So the mother studious for y* prosperitlc of her 
sonne appointed this Christopher Vrswlke to saile into 
Britayne to the erle of Richemond and to declare and to 
demnnster to him all pactes and agremeiites betwene her 
and the qiieno agreed and concluded." 

28. LORD Mayor of London. This was Sir Edmund 
Shaw, called by Fabyaii, “Edinonde Shaa, goldsmyth." 
He was sheriff in the fourteenth year of Edwai’d IV., 
1475. and lord-n>ayor in the twenty-second year, 1483. 
His brotJier, Doctor Shaw, was the preacher who was In- 
duced to brand the children of Edward XV. as bastards. 
The celebrated sermon was preached at St. Paul’s, June 
22iid, 1483, on the text: " Bastard plants shall take no deep 
root, uor lay any fast foundation" (Wisdom of Solomon, 
iv. 3). These brothers were the sons of John Shaw of 
Dronkenfield in the county of Chester. 

29. Sheriff of Wiltshire. This was Henry Long of 
Wraxall in the county of Wilts. He was sheriff of Wilts 
in 1457, 1476, 1483: he died, 1400, leaving no issue. 

SO. PAGE. French (p. 242) thinks that this page was 
John Green mentioned above, who was employed by 
Richard to tamper with Brakenbury. More says (p. 127): 

Whereiippon he sent one John Grene, whom he specially 
trusted, vnto sir Robert Brakenbury constable of the 
tower, with a letter and credOco also, that the same sir 
Roberta should In any wyeo put the two childrO to death. 
This John Grene did his errand unto Brakenbury, kneling 
before our lady in the Towre, who plainely answered that 
he would neuer putte them to deathe to dye therfore. 
With which answer lohn Grene returning, recounted 
the same to kynge Richard at Warwick yet in his way, 
wherwith ho toke such displeasure and thought, Ac." 
But it is much more probable that the page was the per- 
son alluded to in the following passage in More (p. 128), 
185 
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which, after mentioning Green’s return to Bichard at ^ 
Warwick from Brakenbury with the refusal of the latter 
to murder the princes, goes on to say: “that the same || 
night he said vnto a secrete page of liis: Ah, whome shall a 
man trust: those tiiat i haue broiighte vp my selfe, those 
that 1 had went would most surely seine me, eiieii those 
fayle me, and at my commaundemente wyll do nothyng 
for me. Sir quod his page, there lyetli one on your 
paylet witli out that I dare well suy. to do your grace 
pleasure the thyng were right harde that he wold refuse, 
meaning this hy sir James 'I’yrel, which was a man of 
ryght goodly parsonage, and fur natures gyftes wooithy 
to haue serued a muche better prince, if he hod well 
serued God, and by grace obtayned to haue as muche 
trouthe and good wil, as he had strength and witte. The 
man had an high harte and sore longed vpwarde, not 
rising yet so fast as he had hoped, being hindered and 
kept vnder by the meanes of sir Eicharde Ratcllfe and 
sir William Catesby, which longing for no moo parteners 
of the rrinces fauour, and namely not for him, whose 
pri<1e thei wist woulde beare no pere, kept him by secrete 
driftes out of al secrete trust: whiche thyng this page 
wel had marked and knoweti: wherefore this occasion 
offered, of very speciall freiidshlp he tokc his tyme to put 
him forward, and by such wyse do him good, that al the 
enemies he had (except the deuil) could neuer haue done 
him so muche hurte. For vpon this pages wordes, king 
Eichard arose (for this communieaclon had he sitting at 
the draught, a conuenieut carpet for sitche a couusail) and 
came out into the pailet chamber, on which he found 
in bed sir James and sir 'i'homas Tyrels, of person 
like and brethren of blood, but nothing of kin in con* 
dicioiiB.” 

31. Trksskll and Beukeley, two gentlemen attending 
on Lady Anne. The former of these was pi’obably, as 
French suggests (p. 251), one of the Trussel family, an old 
StalTordshire and Nortlumiptoiishiro family. One, Sir 
William Trussel, was sheriff of the county of Warwick in 
the sixteenth year of Edward IV. He, or liis brother 
Edmund Trussel, may bo the person intended in this 
play. The latter was probably one of the sons of James, 
sixth Lord Berkeley, who were all Lancastiians 

32. Elizabeth, Queen to King Edward TV. —See III. 
Henry VI. note 31. Miss Strickland says of her, *' there 
never was a woman who contrived to make more personal 
enemies.” So opposed was the Duchess of York, mother 
of Edward IV., to the marriage of her son, that, driveu 
to desperation, she brouglit forward the plea of a precon- 
tract with the Lady Elizabeth Lucy (see below, note 408). 

A long account will be found in Hall and Holinslied’s 
Chronicles, mostly taken from Sir Thomas More, of the 
arguments by which this unhappy lady was induced to 
give up the custody first t»f her sons and then of her 
daughter to their villainous nude. It is difficult to under- 
stand how Queen Elizabeth could have been induced to 
give up the charge of her eldest daughter and allow her 
to appear at the court of her brother’s murderer. But 
great allowance must be made for her on the gropid of 
the marvellous talent for hypocrisy and singular powers 
of persuasion which Eichard possessed, and also for ^e 
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pressure which was put upon her. After the 
act of parliament passed by Eichard, which bast|idized 
his brother’s children, the queen was jenoep as,^* Dame 
Elizabeth Grey late calling herself Queen of Engfand.” 
She retired to the monastery at Bermondsey, which seems 
to have been a favourite refuge for royal fersonoges, and 
died there June 8th, 1492. She was buried in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, where, as French says (p. 244), “on a 
flat stone, at the loot of lier i-oyal husband’s tomb, is 
inscribed : ^ 

33. Margaret OF Anjou. Sec I. Henry VI. note 27. She 
died, according to Frei^h, August 25th, f481, ‘4n the 
chkteau of Dampien-e, near^aumur, belonging to an old 
officer of King Eend’s household, Frau^^is VignoUft, lord 
of Moreans” (p. 246). 

34. Duchess of York, i^his was Cicely Seville, eigh- 
teenth daughter of Ealph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. 
(See II. i^enry VI. note 4.) She was known as “ The Eose 
of Eaby.” French says (pp. 247, 246): “She had a throne- 
room in her baronial residence, Fotheringay Castle, 
v'here she held receptions with the state of a queen, a 
title which she had at one time a reasonable hope to en- 
joy, as the consort of her princely husband, who had been 
declared heir to Henry VI. This groat lady survived all 
her sons, and also outlived all her daughters excepting 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy; and th^gh she had not, 
at the time of her sou Eichard’s usurpation, in 1483, ar- 
rived at the age she ascribes to herself in the play,— 

Eighty odd years of .sorrow have 1 seeu, 

the Duchess of York must have reached an advanced 
period when, twelve yeai's later, site died at Berkliamp- 
stead in 1496; her will, made on the first of April in that 
year, was proveil August 27, following. She was burled at 
Fotheringay beside her husband and their sou Edmund.” 
There is not the slightest ground for the infamous charge 
which Eichard brought against his mother’s reputation, 
when he declared that he only of all the sons of the Duke 
of York was legitimate. Eichard directs Buckingham 
to touch the scatwial lightly: * 

Yet touch ihls .sparingly, as 't were far off ; 

Because, <i,y lord, you know uiy mother lives. 

-ill. 5- 93- 94 

36. L.\DY Anne is the name given by Shakespeare to 
the unhappy widow of Edward Prince of Wales (see HI. 
Heni*y VI. note 2), who afterwards became the wife of 
Eichard. Anne Neville was the youngest daughter and 
co-heir of the King Maker, and was bwm at Warwick 
Castle, June 11th, 14!i2» French says (p 246): “She was 
in her seventeenth year when she vlsiteil the court of 
Louis XI. in conii>any with her father, mother, and Clar- 
ence, then married to her sister Isabel ;4ind whilst at the 
court which was held at Angers, the treaty of marriage 
was contracted between herself and the Prince of Wales, 
to whom she was united at Ambolse, in July or August, 
1470.” Eichard Is said to have been, early in bis life, at- 
tached to l^dy Anne. It wa^sald that she died of con- 
sumption. which was aggravated by grief at the loss of her 
son, and there seems to be no reason for attributing to 
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Kichard III. the additional crime of having hastened her 
death, lliere is no doubt that he was ready to ccnsole 
himself as soon^ pouible for that sad event, which took 
place Mallei^ Idth, 1485. * 

86. YOVKQ DAUGHTER OF 0fJLRBNCE. This was Margaret, 

bom Augnst 14th, ^473. Eventually she became sole heir 
of her grandfather, Richard Neville, the King Maker. In 
1513 she was created Countess of Salisbury. She married 
Sir Richard Pole, chamberlain to llincc Arthur, sou of 
Henry Vll., by whom she had four sons and one daughter. 
The youngest of these sons, Reginald, was the famous j 
Cardinal Pole, Archbishofl of Canterbury in the reign of 
Queen Mary. One daughter, Uraula, married Henry 
Lord Stafford, Xn of the Duke of Diickinghain in Henry | 
VIll. Mft-garet, Countess of l6klilbury, came to on un- 
timely end. She waa one of the many victims of the par- 
tiality of Henry VIll. for executions, and was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, 27th, 1541, when she was nearly sixty- 

eight yearn old. % j 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

87. — The events of the hrst act belong historically to very 
various iieriods. In the first scene we see Clarence being 
led to imprisonment. 1'his happeiieil late in 1477. The 
physicians, we liear, ai'e much perturbed al)out Edward's 
health; a matter appertaining to the year 1483 Hut j 
from Oloster's opening speech we must understand that j 
these events happened not long after the death of Henry | 
and Prince £dward,^r.d the other events represented in 
III. Henry VI. act v following this Indication we find, 
in the second scene, that Henry’s body biis not yet been 
removed from 8t. Paul’s to its last resting-place at chert- 
sey; hardly three months, Gloster says, have passed since 
the battle at Tewkesbury; many men of low birth have 
lately been ennobled (sc. 3, lines 81-83): some, w'e may 
BU])i>o8e, being men advanced for service against Warwick 
and the Lancastrians. These marks of time will account 
also for Queen Margaret’s appearance in scene 3 The 
sentence of banishment against her is to be taken as of 
very recent date, and rather than obey it, as she herself 
8ays^(lines 109, 170), she has preferred to brave death and 
remain in England. That she should make her w’uy into 
the palace and interfere in a discussion as she does is 
indeed very unlikely; but 'bhere is a much greater im- 
probability, apart from the historical impropriety, if we 
are to suppose, as has commonly been done, that Mar- 
garet has returned into England from banishment, for 
no purpose whatever that can be conceived, and has by 
some marvellous means been able to get to Loudon, and 
find her way into the palace, without hindrance. 

88. Lines 1, 2 : 

Ntm is the winter of our discontent 

Made gloric^ts summer by this SUN of York. 

The allusion to Edward’s badge, the rose en soleil, or the 
half faced sun. has oedurred l)efore. See II. Henry VI. 
note 236, and HI. Henry VI. note 114. These two lines 
are quoted by Philomusus, when asked by Burbage to 
act a little of Richard III. In The Return from Parnassus, 

Iv. 3. (Reprint, p. 141). • 

88. line 6: Now are our brows bound wUh victorious 


BREATHS.- Compare lU. 2. 40; Iv. A 888 and III. 
Henry VI. il. 8. 62. 63, and v. 8. 2. The laurel crown or 
wreath of victory seems to have been a favourite image, 
borrowed no doubt from the classic poets^ or their imi- 
tators. At Rome the corona triumphalism made of laurel, 
was worn by a victorious general in his triumph: cf. 
Coriolanus, i. 0. 58-60; Julius Cmsar, v. 8. 82; Lucrece, 
108, 109. 

I 40. Lines 7-13: 

Our stem alarums chang'd to merry meetings^ 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visag'd war hath smooth'd his wrinkled front; 
And now^instead of mounting barbed steeds. 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries^ 

He aipers nimbly in a lady's chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

Reed compares Lyly, Campnspe, ii. 2 : 

Is the w.irlike sound of drum .iiid trimip turned to the soft noise 
of lyre .iiui lute? the nei^hm); of hiirbed steeds whose lowdnes 
filled the air with terrour, and whose breathes dtiiiined the sun with 
sinoake, converted to delicate tunes and amorous glarcesT 

— \Vork.s, vol. 1. p. rso. 

Stcevens noticed that in the edition of The Mirror for 
Magistrates of 1610, when that w'ork was “ newly en- 
largetl with a last part called a Winter Night's Vision,” 
the present passage, with others in this play, was imi- 
tated in 'i'he Trajicall Life and Death of Richard HI.. 

A legend substituted by Niccols for Segar’s Tragedy of 
King Kichai‘d which appeared in the previous editions. 
Niceols’s part is thought to liave been written as early 
as 1603. For another reference to these lines, in a poem 
attributed to Marlowe, see Introduction, p. 101. 

41 Line 17: a wanton AMiiLiNU Compare the 

description of Richard II. in I. Henry JV. iii. 2. 60: 

1 hu '•kipping king, he iimblfd up and down. 

Romeo and Juliet, i. 4 11: ”1 am not for this amhling.** 
B.aret sa>8 (Alvearie, sub voce): "An ambling horse— 
evi^9uis(. qui iiiolli gradu & sine succussura gestat.” 
The word means “going smoothly ” {Sine succussura- 
without Jolting ) 

42. Line 19: Cheated of feature by I>IN8£MI1L1NG nature. 
—Dissembling means here almost the same as "false.” 
Nature, Richard complains, was treacherous and unfair 
to him. Warburton said (^'ar. Eil. vol. xlx. pp. 9, 10): " By 
dissembling is not meant hyjnwritical nature, that pre- 
tends one thing and dues another; but nature that puts 
together things of a dlssiniilar kind, as a brave soul and 
a deformed body.” Douce, p 332, thinks the meaning is 
that “nature had made for Richard features uftlike those 
of other men. To dissemble,” he says, "signifies the 
reverse of to resemble, in its active sense,” Singer inter- 
prets the word by “disfiguring,” “distorting.” But there 
is no satisfactory evidence that resemble ever had this 
transitive meaning of “make like,” which Douce assumes 
Malone instanced the following passage from The Ti'ouble- 
sotne Ralgne of King John: 

Can Nature so dtsitmble in her frame. 

To make the one so like as like may be, 

And in the other print no character 
To challenge any mnrke of true descent? 

— Haalitt, Shiike.spe.ire‘s Library, pt. a, vol. i. p. 33 s 
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I believe the meaning here to be merely "act deceit^ 
fully*’or "niUleadingly." “ Cloke. '^faine, "are the mean- 
ings which Baret gives: (Alvearle, 9uh voce). Sometinys 
we find the word signifying “ give or exhibit a false ap- 
pearance.” as in the following passage, where Singer 
thinks the sense to be “ distort 

Wliat witkc-d and kIuss of iiune 

Made me comrwre with Jleritii.i‘!i gphery cyiie? 

—A Midsuiiiiiicr Night's Dream, ii. 2. 98, 99. 

48. Line 22; eo latmly and UNFASHIONABLE.— The col- 
location of ailverb with adjective is not uncommon. 
Compare iii. 4. 60, infm, and Richard II. note 69. 

44 Lino 24: this weak PIPINO time of peace.— The war 
is <ione, says Richard, and there is no place for me in 
this peaceful time of weakness and piping; i.e. among 
feeble, shrill-voiced women or old men. Otherwise, there 
may be a contrast intended between the pipe and tabor, 
which were signs of peace, and the drum and life, which 
symbolized war. Compare Much Ado. ii. 8. 13-15. 

46. Line 26: UnUse to SPV my shadow in the sun.— 
This is the reading of Qq. Ff. have se^ which seems a 
corruption. 

46. Line 32: Plots have / laid, inductions dangerous. 
— Marston has “conveyed" this line in the Fawne, ii. 1: 

Plotk ha you laid? Inductions, d.tungerniis? 

-Works, ii. 3 *. 

Shakespeare's authority for the statement in this and the 
following lines is Hall, who got it from Polydore Virgil. 
See note 4, where the passage is quoted An allusitm to 
this has already occurred in 111. Henry VI. v. 6 86. The 
story is given in The Mirror for Magistrates (vol. ii. 232), 
in the Legend of Clarence, stanzas 24 to 60. Baldwin, who 
wrote that legend, doubtless, took the story from Hall. 
Induction, which seems to mean here "the ground” or 
"framework" of a plot, is used again in this play (iv. 4. 
5) in much the same sense, where Margaret says: 

A dire induction am 1 witness to. 

47. Lines 40. 60: 

O, helUce his majesty hath some intent 
That you shall be new christen’d in the Tower. 

Pope omitted O,— which is extra ineerum,-- in lino 40. 
But this makes the transition of thought from line 48 
somewhat too abrupt. In line 60 shall is tlie reading of 
Qq. Ff. have should, which, however, has occurred in 
line 48 

48. Lines 52-64 : 

Yea, Richard, when I know; FOR 7 protest 
As yet I do not: hut, as I can learn. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

Ff. read but instead of for in Imo 62, wrongly. Perhaps 
it was introduced from the next line by mistake. 

40. Line 66; cro«8-row. —This name for the alphabet is 
an abbreviation of Christ cross row, which in the form 
eriss cross row is yet presen’ed in nursery rhymea One 
of the first lessons taught to a child at school was the 
prayer Christ cross me speed in all my worklf' which is 
found in a school lesson contained in Bodl. MS. Rawlinson 
1032 (referred to by H alii well), llie sentence is coupled 
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with the alphabet, which no doubt would be the next 
thing learnt, in the following title of a poem: **Cry8te 
Crosse me spede. A. B. C.," which ypas printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde. The prayer and the atphaW seem 
to have been said together, r I have been told that in 
dame-schools in the North of England it used» not long 
ago, to be a custom for children to say their lettere thus: 
" Christes cross be my speed I A, B, C," Ac. Either be- 
cause of this connection, or, possibly, because the alphabet 
(as some say) was preceded in oldprlmeFS by a cross, the 
name cross row or Christ’s cross row came to denote the 
alphabet. Skelton, Against Vanemous Tongues, says: 

For before on your brest, aii'l behind on your back 
In Rotnaine letters 1 never fouude lack; 4, 

In your crossc rerw xifU C|>rist erosse you spede. 

—Works, ed. i. 133 . 

Cotgrave has: "La evoix de par^Dieu. The Christs- 
erosse-row; or, the hornebooke wherein a child leames it " 
And ’*Ahec6. An Abe<j|^, the Crosse-renf, an alphabet, or 
orderly list, of all the lettera" Compare Hey wood's epi- 
gram Of the letter H : 

H, is worst among letters in the crosse row, 

60. Line 66: That tempers him to this extremity.— This, 
the reading of Q. 1, has been generally accepted as right 
The other Quartos, by the common misprint of t for r, 
have tempts or temps for tempers, and this appears to 
have been the source of tlie line as it is found in Ff.: 

That tempts him to this harsh Extremity. 

e* 

61. Line 67: Antony Woodvile.—Qq. here read Anthony 
Wooduile; F. 1 has Woodeulle, which may have been 
meant to indicate that the word should be made a tri- 
syllable in pronunciation, as Capell suggested. This is 
the only passage where the word occurs In the play, ex- 
cepting ill Ff., in the dubious line ii. i. 68. (See note 224.) 

62 Line 68: That made him send herd Hastings to the 
Tmmr.—l have been unable to find any authority for this 
statement, which seems based on some misconception; 
perhaps, as suggested in the Clar. Press edn., of the pas- 
sage of More quoted infra, note 844. 

68. Line ? I : By heaven, I think there 's no man is secfire. 

— Q.1, Q. 2, Q Bread: 

By heauen I tlnnke there is no man is securde. 

The others omit U after man. Ff. read : 

By heauen. 1 tliinke there is no man secure. 

This looks rather like an attempted emendation of the 
line ill Qq., which we have retained, following Capell, for 
the text, with his slight alterations of there’s for there is, 
and secure for securde. 

64 . Line 76: Lordt Hastings was to her for his delivery. 
—Thus Qq. F. 1 has 

Lord Hastings was, for her deliuery. 

The other Folios have his instead oi\er. 

66 . Line 81: The jealous o’erwom widow.— O’erwom^ 
worn out: compare Venus and Adonis, 186, Sonnet 68, L 2. 
Elizabeth Woodvile was bom in 1487, so that even if we 
take 147? as the date of the present act. her age would » 
be no more than forty. But Richard is sneering at the 
fact that she had been married before she became Ed- 
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ward's wife. Compare ili. 7. 185, 186 it^fra, and the note 
thereon. 

56. Lite 88: lire migMif gotnps in THIS Twixarchy.^ 
ff. read our. 'ilie text Is from Qq. 

9!. Line Si: BbSESCH your gracet both to pardon me.— 
This is Dyce's correction. Qq. and Ff. have I beiteeeh. 

58. Line 87: fffith His brother. —We have retained the 
reading of Qq. Ff. give your, 

59. Line 92: Well struck in years, fair, and not jealous. 
—Tears fair are eaeh psoiioimced as dlssyllablea 
The expression " well struck in years” appears to have 
been strange ti Steevens. It occurs, huurever, in Tam- 
ing of thi Shrew, ii. ]. 302r and "Stricken in years” is a 
common^enough expression; Cotgrave, sttb voce Aage 
(quoted in Clar. Pr.%d.) has ** avoir de Vaage ... to be 
well in yeares, or well stricken in yeares.*' We And it also 
In the Authorizfd Version of th^Blble; compare, for in- 
stance, 1 Kings i. 1. 

60. Line 04: A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleas- 
ing tongue.— It is most likely that the author did not in- 
tend to keep in both phrases, a cherry lip, a bonny eye. 
Though we have not altered the text, it would be perhaps 
better, with Pope, to omit the latter phrase. 

61. Line 95: And tiMt the queen's KIN are made gentle- 
/eUlra.— Qq. Ff. have kindred, whicti makes a very awkwai d 
line. Bowe anienc^d it by omitting and, and Steevens 
by omitting that But the simple emendation we have 
adopted seems preferable. It is very probable that kin- 
dred may have been written by an oversight. Compare 
below, iil. 7. 212: 

Which we have noted in you to your kindreet; 
where Qq. read kin and Ff. kindred. For the use of kin. 
In this sense, in Shakespeare, compare King John, i. 1. 273: 
"I will show thee to my kin;" and Richard 71. iv. 1. 141: 

Shall kin with kin .ind kind with kind confound. 

69. Line 97: nought to do.— Bee Midsummer Night’s 
Bream, note 243. 

Line 103: Beskech your grace.— This is Dyce’s cor- 
rection. Qq. read / beseech (as they do also in line 84 
above); Ff. have / do besee^. 

64. Line 106: We know thy charge, Brakenbtjrt, and 
will obejf.— This line gives colour to the suggestion that 
originally a keeper had assigned to him soma, if not all, of 
Brakenbury's speeches. Keeper, if substituted here for 
Brakenbury, would make the line rhythmical. At present 
it is incurably inharmonious. 

65. Line 124: Well are you welcorOB to THE open air.— 
This is the reading of Q. 1, Q. 2. Ff. have this, following 
the other Quartos. 

66. Lines 182, isst 

More pity that the eagle should be mew'd. 

While kites and buzzards pret at liberty. 

These lines are given from Qq. Ff. read eagles, whiles, 
and play. ^ ^ 

67. Lines 186-140.— Hall, sub anno 1488, says, ^'whether | 
it was with the melencoly, and anger that be toke with i 


tlie Frenche king, for his votruthe and viikyiidnes, or 
acre it by any superfluous surfet (to the whiche he was 
louche getieu) he sodainly fell aioke, and was with a 
greuous maledy taken” (pp. 888, 389). More says that 
Richard ” forethought to be king in case that the king 
his brother (whose life hee looked thateiiii dyete shoulde 
shorten) should happe to decease . . while his children 
weryonge”(p. 10). 

68. Line 138: Kow, by Saint Paul.— Ft. have S. John, 
but, in common with most editors, we have adopted the 
reading of Qq. Gloster's favourite oath appears to have 
been by Saint Paul. 

60 Line 158: Warwick's youngest daughter.— Anne is 
here rightly described: but in III. Henry VI. ili. 8. 242, 
&c , she is always referred to as the elder of Warwick's 
daughters. 

ACT ]. Scene 2. 

70.— This scene represents Anne as present In London 
at the funeral of King Henry; a thing which, historically, 
would be impossible, for Queen Margaret carried her 
away with her from the battle of Tewksbury, and, after 
that, Clarence kept her in concealment till 1473. when 
Richard discovered her in London, disguised, and con- 
veyod her to St Martin’s le Grand, to sanctuary. Holin- 
shed, who copies Hall, gives the following account of the 
funeral. ** The dead corps on the Ascension euen was 
conneied with billes and glaucs pompouslie (If you will 
call that a fiinerall punipe) from the Tower to the church 
of saint I’aiile. and there laid on a 1>c!re or coffen bare 
faced, the same in presence of the beholders did bided; 
where it rested the space of one whole dale. From thense 
he was caried to the Blackfriers, and bled there likewise: 
and on the next dale after, it was conueied in a boat, 
without priest or clerkc, torch or taper, singing or suieng, 
viito the monasterie of Cherteseio, distant from London 
flftdcne miles, and there was it first buried: but after. It 
was reniooued to Windcsor” (ili. p. 324). Holinshed's 
’ authority for the Incident of the corpse bleeding was 
W'arkworth’s Chronicle. Hall omits It, as did the Croy- 
laiid Chronicle, Fabynn, and Polydore Virgil. It was com- 
monly believed that a murdered person’s body would 
bleed at the touch of the murderer. Staunton quotes 
from the Demonologie by King James VI. (afterwards 
James I. of England), a passage in which his majesty 
treats the matter as an undoubted fact. He also refers 
to a case in the fourth year of Charles 1., where the clergy- 
man of a parish in Hertfordshire deposed to a corpse 
having sweated and opened its eyes and shed blood from 
its Angers, on being touched by a suspected person. An- 
other case, cited by Grey (Notes on Shakespeare, vol. ii. 
pp. 54, 55X is also referred to by Sir Walter Scott in The 
Fair Maid of Perth, note u vch.np. xxiJi.). The case is that 
of Philip Stansfleld, who. In 1688, was accused before the 
High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh of the murder of 
his father. The indictment against him stated that the 
body bled when Stansfleld raised up the shoulder to lift 
It up to the coffin; and, though rejected by Stansfleld's 
counsel as a superstitious observation, the occurrence 
was insisted on as a link In the evidence, and commented 
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Scott makes use of the belief in the course of his story. 

Ff. make a second scene at this place, otherwise i'e 
might have supposed that the second scene was only a con* 
tinuatlon of the foregoing; for the locality (which is not 
designated in the old editions) is, evidently, still in some 
street. 

71 Lines 19, 20: 

Than / can wish to A!)lt£US, sindcrs, toads, 

Or any creephiy venom'd thing that lives! 

The supposed poisonous qualities of spiders and toads 
are frequently alluded to. See Aichard II. note 202; and 
concerning the adder, note 203 of same play. In line 10 
we have arlopted the reading of Qq ; Kf. have 

Th.in 1 C. 1 I 1 wi&h to U'elues, to Sjnders, To.i(tus, 
a reading which suggests that an alteration had been in> 
tended, but left incomplete. 

72. Line 25: Ami thdt be heir to his unhappviessI—Qq. 
omit this line. 

73. Lines 27, 28: 

Moke miserable by the death of him 
Tuan I am made by my young lord and thee! 
These words are quoted by Anne, with alterations, in 
iv. 1 . 76, 77, where she uses the word li/e, instead of 
death which occurs here. 'J'ho reason for the variety 
is obvious. In both places read As miserable and 
As I am made. Wo have retained the reading of Ff. 

71 Line ^.^Chcrtscy is in Surrey near the 'riiames, 
not far below Staines, 'riiere was a very ancient abbey 
there, having a mitred abi)ot with a seat in the House 
of Lords. The convent buildings have long since been 
demolished, and only a very few fragments are now re- 
maining. 

76. Lino 31; And stUl, as you are weary o/the weight. 
—The is the reading of Qq.; Ff. have this 

76. Line 39: stand thou. So Qq.; Ff. road stand' st thou. 

TI. Line 42: And spurn upon thee, 6 c/ 7 »/ar. Else- 
where in Shakespeare," the Clarendon Pres^ editor ob- 
serves, ** spurn is followed by uf or against, " as iiulce<l it 
appears generally to be In other writers. 'Hu. following 
instance of the use of spurn on is given in that edition 
from Gower, Confessio A mantis, book iv.: 

So that witliiu a while I gc hse 
She had on siiche a i hauucc sporned 
That all her mod was overtorned 

— Works, voJ. ii. p. u. 

78. Line 60: Thy peed, inhuman and tuinatvral.—^o 
Q(i. ; Ff. have deeds. 

79 Line 70: Villain, thou know'st NO law of God nor 
man.—¥t. have nor for no We have followed Qq. 

80. Line 76: Of these su%}pos€d CRIMES.— Many editors 
adopt the rending of Qq., which have evils instead of 
crimes. But surely crimes is the more appropriate word 
in Glostor's mouth to describe the heinous deeds (line 53) 
which Anne has Just been laying to his char#\ and of 
which he now seeks to acquit himself. Grant White ob- 
serves that the opposition is between known evils and 
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suffered, and for which she claims the right to curse, 
were the direct consequencetiiof crime#whic]% Richard 
calls supposed.'* And further, if we retain the reading of 
Qq. wo exchange a rhythmicdl for an unrhythmical line. 
It may be that the word evils was ifitroduced here by 
some careless transcriber, whose eye was caught by It In 
line 79. 

81. Line 78: DEFUS’D itfeetion of L man.— F. 1 omits a. 
Anne calls Richard, if we arc to take her words literally, 
“a wide-spread pestilence." \e. a plague to his kind, 
whose powers for evil are not confined witliin a limited 
space, but are spread far abroad. But Anne’s words 
are, lioth here and clajw^ere, antithetic to thofe of Rich- 
ard, who has Just addressed her as " divine pe^ection of 
a woman," many commentators follf w Johnson, who be- 
lieved that here defus'd meant “irregular," “uncouth." 
It is true that this word, whose original meaning is 
“ scattered," “ disordered," freiiuently is used to describe 
anything- especially dress— %vhich is irregular, wild, or 
uncouth. Thus in Henry V v. 2. 61, 62: 

defus'd attire 

And everything that seems unnatural. 

And as that which is diffused tliereby in many cases be- 
comes vague and indistinct, we find the word often with 
the meaning “ shapeless," a sense which the Clarendon 
Press editor and Schmidt would give it in the present 
instance. Compare the following passage which Dyce 
(Glossary, sab voce) tpiotes from weene's Farewell to 
Folly, 1501: “He that marketh our follies in being pass- 
ing humorous for the clioise of apparel], shall find Quids 
confused chaos to affoorde a multitude of defused inuen- 
tioiis” (Works— Until Library Reprint— vol. ix. p. 231). 
The only other instance of the word, in such a sense, in 
Shakespeare is in King Lear, i. iv. 1, 2 : 

If but as well I other accents borrow 
That can my speech dtfuse. 

Here the word means “ make indistinct," “ confused,” or 
“ strange." Cotgrave, it may be remarked, explains obscur 
by “ diffused, hard to understand.” 

88 . Lines vo, 80: * 

For these knuum evils, but to give me leave, 

By ci rumstanre, to CURSE thy cursed seif. 

Qq. read f'or in line 79; Ff. of. Mr. Spedding's BUg- 
gehtion is that iicrhaps curse was intended to have been 
changeil into accuse. “In some respects,” be says, “it 
fits the place better. * Accuse’ answers better to ’ acquit* 
in the speech before, and ‘excuse’ in those after” (New 
Shak Soc. 'Iransactifins. 1876, p. 6 ). 

88 . Line 86 : by '^de^airing, shouldst thou stand €%• 
ews’d— Ff. have slmlt; the text is from Qq. 

81 Line 89: Why, then, they are not dead— So Qq.; Ff. 
have: 

Then say they were not slain. 

86 . Line 02: slain by Edward's Aa^uf.— This is the read- 
ing of Qq. ; Ff. have hands. 

86 . Line 100: That never dreamt on aught but huUhsriss. 
—This is from Qq.; Ff. read dream'sit. 
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87. Line 101: 

tho}t not kill thit king! ^ 

^ 01^ . ^ I ViDt I grant ye. 

We are responsible for** the addition of the words I did. 

Fi. read : o 

JJid'A thou not kill this kinf^? 

XMli. 1 graunt ye. 

But with this reading the Hue is imperfect, and Gloster^s 
answer lacks point No dramatic effect is gained by a 
pause after Anne’s words, but rather the contrary. Rit* 
sou proposed I graih ye, yea; but this is unsatisfactory. 

We might suppose that^the Une was originally “ I graunt 
ye yS" and that tirst the transcriber, or printer, inserteil 
ye instead y* (i.e. that), and then the word being 
tliougli|| to be a useless repetj^tiog was omitted 

88. Idne 105: The BETTER for the King of heaven, that 
hath him.— This ft the reading of Ff. Qq. have fitter, 
which many editors adopt. But better gives more point 
to Glostcr’s haif-hidden sneer. ^ 

89. Line 120: Than toast tfte eatise, and most accnrs'd 

EFFECT.— The meaning is. It was thou w'ho Imth caused 
this to be done niid put ft into effect.” Effect has the 
unnatural meaning of “etfecter," “doer,” “agent;” the 
action lielng put for the agent somewhat as in expressions 
like I’ll bo the death of him ” 'Ihe word effect is used 
because of its occuiTence in the next line, in order to 
make a sort of antithesis between the two speeches. 
There is a straining after antithetic effect throughout the 
dialogue. 9 

90. Line 126: These mils should RENT.— Shakespeare 
uses this form of the verb in five other places; c g. in 
Mids. Night’s Dream, Hi. 2. 215: 

And will you r^fit o\ir anci<*iit Io\e .isitnderf 

91. Line 166: No, when my father York and Edward 

W'cpf.— Dyce follows Pope in giving hot We have re- 
tained the reading of Ff. Lines arc answered by 

lines 163-164, and hence Xo is the more suitable reading; 
lines 160-103 are practically an addition, and cannot be 
considered necessarily to require that line 166 should 
begin with not. In Qq. lines 1 56-160 do not appear, hav- 
ii>g probably been struck out of the MS. from which Q. 1 
was printed. Delius observes that when this play had 
become more popular th:^ the preceding plays of Henry 
VI. the references to those plays might well be left out, 
while they were very nn1H:cly to be added. 

98. Line 168: My tongue eoidd never learn sweet smooth^ 
ing WORDS.— This is the reading of Qq. ; Ff. have word. 

98. Line 183: Take up the sword again, or take up me.— 

This line is perhaps burlesqued in the following passage 
from The First Part of Jeronimo: « 

Take up thy pen, or 1 'It take up thee. 

— Dodslcy, iv. 368 . 

The expression take up was often used quibblingly. 

98. Lines 200-204: * 

Anne. All men, I hope, live so. 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anne. To take, is not to give. [She puts on the ring. 

Glo. Look, how THIS rir^ encompasieth th^ finger. 

Even so thy breast eneloseth my poor heart. 


BICHARD IIL ACT I. Scene sL 

F. 1 prints this passage as follows, omitting Une 202 alto- 
gether: 

.In. All men 1 hope live so. 

) Vouchsafe to weare this King, 

Xteh. Looke how my King Sneontpasseth thy finger, 
Euen so thy Brest Incloseth iny poore heart. 

The correct text is given by Qq. Mr. Spedding remarks 
that we have here “ an ordinary accident of the preas. The 
printer had missed out the whole of Anne’s last half-line 
speech. The reader (or whoever in Uiose days was charged 
with correcting the first proof), finding Richard’s name 
prefixed to two Buccessive speeches ” (vis. lines 201 and 
203 of our text) “ struck out one of them, and (as it hap- 
pened) he struck out the first. ” And, os he goes on to say, 
“ the state of the type bears traces of what occurred, 
for the word Vouchsafe does not range with the other 
lines” (New Shak. Soc. 'rrausactious, 1875, p. 7). 

In line 203 we follow' the reading c»f Qq. F. 1, as will 
be seen, reads my instead of this; a reading which was 
emended in F. 2 to thy. 

95. Lino 212: Crosby Place. -We Icam from More that 
“Crosbies place in Bibhoits gates strctc” was “ wher the 
protectour kept his lioiiaehold” (p 66). It was built by 
Sir John Crosby, grocer and woolmau, on the site of cer- 
tain buildings leased to him by the prioress of St. Helens 
in Bishupsgate in the year 1466. “This house ho built 
of stone and timber, very large and beautiful, and the 
highest at that time in London ” (Stow, Survey, p. 181). 
After his death In 1475 Richard bought the house of his 
widow. It has beeti the dwelling of many persons of 
nolo; amuTigst otliers, of the Countess of Pembroke, Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sister, and of Sir Thomas More. Only one 
gable of the old frontage to Biahopsgnte Stivet now exists, 
but the baiuiuetlug-hall remains, or, at any rate, a great 
part of it. For a long time Crosby House was a place of 
worship for various dissenting bodies, when it was de- 
formed by hideous galleries. Afterwards it was the ware- 
house of Messrs. Holmes and Hall, a firm of packers who 
seem from Steevens’ description ( Var. Ed. vol. xviii. p. 30) 
to have been of some note in their day. In 1831 the exer- 
tions of some private persons saved the site from being 
let on building leases, and, after being for some time occu- 
pied as a literary ami scientific institute, it has since 
1860 been a restaurant under the name of Crosby Hall. 

96. Line 225: 

Glo. Sirs, take up the corse. 

Gent. TouHirds Chertsey, noble lord! 

Ff. omit Gloster's speech. 

97. Line 226: WhUe-Friars.—'tho house of the Carmelite 
or White Friars stood on the south side of Fleet Street, 
between tbe Temple and BaHsbury Court. Sir Richard 
Grey founded it in 1241, Edward I. giving the site to the 
prior and brethren of the order, which was dedicated to 
the Blessed Mary of Mount Carmel. The Carmelites 
were commonly designated White Friars, from the white 
cloak and scapular which they wore over their brown 
habit. They possessed, it is said, the best library in tbe 
city. Many men of note were buried within their priory. 
After Henry VIII. dissolved tbe convent the locality still 
retained its privileges of sanctuary, such as freedom from 
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arrest. It became a notorious nest of thieves, bullic8,f 
and other lawless folk. Many allusions to it, under its 
nickname of Alsatia, occur in the later Elizabethan an^ 
Jacobean literature. Much of the action of Scott’s For- 
tunes of Nitjel passes within this precinct. We learn 
from Pryniie, Epistle Dedicatorie to Uistrloinastix, that 
shortly before IflWa new tlieatre had been built at White- 
friars. Its name survives as that of a street. Holiushed 
says tliat the body was taken from St. Paul’s *‘to the 
Biackfriers” (see note 70), and possibly this passage may 
have been in Sliakespeare’s recollection. If so, the alter- 
ation to Wliitefriars was doul)t]e8s accidental. 

96. Lines 227. 228: 

Wna ever woman in thin humour rvoa^df 
Wan ever woman in this humour wonf 
With these lines we may compare Titus Andronicus, ii. 

1. 82, 83. and I. Henry VI. v. 3. 77, 78. 

Fleay tiiinks (Shakspere Manual, 20. 21) that the wooing 
of Estrild, in Locrine, iv. 1 (A.D. 1506) Is imitated from 
this scene. Objections have often 1)een made to this re- 
presentation of Richard’s wooing of Anne. But the scene 
is not the only one of tlie kind. Rotrou in bis Wenceslas, 
1637, depicts the impunity and* triumph of ^‘oue of the 
worst characters that was ever drawn.” In that play the 
cui*tain drops on ** the vanishing reluctance of the heroine 
to accept the hand of a monster whom she hated, and 
who had Just murdered her lover in the person of his own 
brother” (Hallam, Literature of Europe, pt. iii. ch. vi. 
sect. 2, 6 31). There is a somewhat similar scene at the end 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's Bloody Brother. Conioille, 
too, in the Cid, thought it not inconsistent with propriety 
tliat Chimi;ne should marry Rodrigue after he had killed 
her father. 

99. Line 233: The bleeding witness vf hkk hatred by.— 
This is the reading of Qq. : Ff. have my. 

100. Line 243: Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right 
ROYAL.— Johnson thought we should read loyal instead 
of royal; but, as Steevens pointed out, there is an ironical 
allusion to the alleged illegitimacy of Henry’s son Ed- 
ward. 

101. Line 249: Oji me, that HALT, and am mis-shapen 
thusf—Ualt is the reading of Qq. Ff. have haffs. 

ACT I. SCKXE 3. 

108. Line 6: And cheer his grace with quick and merry 
WORDS.— Tills is the reading of Qq. Ff. have eyes. 

108. Line d'. If he were dead, what trould betide ov met 
— F. 1 prints this line twice over, first at the bottom of 
p. 176, and then at the top of p, 177. Of is the reading of 
Qq. ; Ff. have on. 

101 Lines 11, 12: 

Ah, he is young: and his minority 
Is put unto the ti^ist of Richard Oloster. 

It was at the council assembled after Edward V. entered 
London that Richard was made protector: but he had 
been chosen for the office, directly the question of a 
protectorate was mooted, by all the lords who #ere not 
of the queen’s party. Polydore Virgil says that Edward 
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in his will committed his sons to Rtehard’s keeping. At 
the tii||e of Edward’s death Richard Vfas not In London, 
but in Yorkshire, returning from the wtf against the 
Scots. • * • 

108. Line 17: Enter . . . SfANLET.-^Throughont the 
first and second acts Qq. and Ff . call thft individual Lord 
Derby, but in the last three acts— excepting in the stage- 
directions, which generally call him Derby^he is always 
Stanley. As is well known, Stanley was not created Lord 
Derby until after the battle of Boeworth. Shakespeare 
seems to have become aware in the course of the play 
that the proper designatibn v^as Stanley, 'but he did 
not trouble to correct the places where be had written 
Derby in acts i. and li^ But it is too gr&t a breach of 
dramatic propriety that % character who has*i>een in- 
troduced as Lord Derby should suddenly, an& fo|; no 
apparent reason, begin to be addressed as Lord Stanley. 
It is of course out of the question to r^rite the lines 
where the misnomer ocBira All we can do is to follow 
Theobald and turn Derby wherever it occurs into Stanley. 
This obliges us, indeed, in line 17, to say the lord of 
Stanley, which is an incorr^ci expression, since Stan- 
ley” is not a territorial title; but no other course 8eem% 
possible. 

106. Line 20: The Countess Richmond.— TMs was Stan- 
ley’s second wife, the Lady Margaret Beaufort, whose 
name is preserved as the foundress of professorships of 
divinity at Oxford and Cambridge. She was the only 
daughter of John Beaufort, third Eall of Somerset (see 
I. Henry VI. note 6). She married (1) Edmund, Earl of 
Richmond; (2) Sir Henry Stafford, second sou of Hum- 
phrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham (see II. Henry VI. 
note 8); and (3) Thomas Stanley, afterwards Earl of 
Derby (see above, note 18). 

107. Line 30. —We have followed Qq. in assigning this 
lino to Rivers. Ff. give it to tlie queen. 

106. Line 30: sent to WARN them to his royal present.— 
Shakespeai’e several times uses team with the meaning 
of “summon.” Palsgrave, who inteiprets the word by 
monyshe, and defende (».c. forbid), gives also the follqw- 
ing: “ I warnc a man to apere at a courte in Judgement. 
Je 807n7ne, je fdjotime, and je somons." Cotgrave gives 
“ Citer. To cite, summon, adfonme, tvarn, serve with a 
writ to appeare. ' In Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary the 
woid is said to have this sense In the dialect of Clydes- 
dale, in such phrases as warn the %metvi\g, or war7i the 
members. It Bee- .(s to be a law term. 

109. Liue 47: Because 1 cannot flatter and speak fair. 
—This is the reading of Qq. Ff have look fair. 

110. Line 63: Bt silken, sly, instHnafing JaOKS.— B p 
is the reading of Qq. ; Ff. have With. Jaekvres a commlqn 
name fur any man of the lower ordfrs, or serving-man. 
It is very often used with the depreciatory sense which 
it has in the text, much as we should now use “fellow." 

111. Line 64: Rlv. To WHOM in all thU presence speaks 
your gra^et—We follow Qq. In giving this speech to 
Rivers. In Ff. It is assigned to Qyey. It certdnly seems 
more appropriate in the mouth of Blvezs, the elder and 
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more Important pemon of the two. F. 1 reads who in* 
•tead of whom, 

lia. ftlne«4,e8»09: « 

The king, of hie onm royal dupoeiUon, 

Makes hiefto send; that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your iUrwiU, and so remove it. 

There is some confusion ot ideas in this speech; brought 
about, veiy likely, by the long parenthetical clause con- 
tained in lines 64-6?. In order to make sense of the 
passage we must take tl]|^ wo^s of line 68 as though they 
had been ''It is the king's own royal disposition." In- 
stead of lines^, 69, Ff. give only the line 
^ ^alces him to send, that he mS^ learne the ground, 
llifs loaks, as Spedding obrerved. very much as though 
an alteration of tllb text had been begun and left incom- 
plete In the copy from which F. 1 was printed. Ff. read 
on tor qf in linb 68; lines 68, 69^e taken from Qq., with 
the exception of so in line 60, wuchls Capell's correction, 
the Qq. reading being to, 

118. Lines 81, 82: 

to ennoble those 

^ Thatsearee, some two days since, were worth a noblb. 
The noble was a gold coin of the value ot six shillings 
and eightpence. This passage is not the only pun on the 
word. Compare Bichard II. v. 5. 67, 66. and note 822 
thereon; also I. Henry VI. v. 4. 28. 

114. Lines 80, oA 

You may deny that you were not the CAUSE 
Of my Lord Hastings' late imprisonment. 

Cause is the reading of Qq.; Ff. liave rneane, which would 
seem rather to mean “agent" or “instrument," than 
merely “bringer about.” For the use of the negative 
after deny,— for the sake of emphasis it would seem,— 
compare Comedy of Errors, note 100, and rasslonate Fil- 
griin, line 124 

113. Line 101: A bachelor, a handsome stripling <oo.— 
This is ^e reading of Qq. Ff. give: 

A Batchellor, atid a handsome stripling too; 
but this weakens the force of the line. 

116. Line 102: Iwis you^gra^idam had a worser match. 
—See Merchant of Venice, note 197, concerning the word 
iwis (A.S. gevtis), which corresponds to the German gewis, 
Q. 1 correctly prints it as one word, while Ff. give 1 wis, 
as though uris were a verb. 

117. Line 106: Of those gross taunts I OFTEN have en- 
dur'd.— F. 1 reads as follows : 

Of those grosse taunts that oft Ehave endur’d. 

Qq. have : 

IVitk those grose taunts I often haue endured. 

116. Lines 114, ite: 

TM him, and spare not: look, what I have said 
I will avouch in presence of the king. 

This is the reading of Qq. Ff . omit line 114, and read 
avoueh*t in line 116, instead of avouch, ^ 

119. Line 118: Out, devU! / remember them too weU.-^ 
The reading of Ff. is / do remember, but this is distinctly 
VOL. IV. 


^inferior to that in th^ iekt, which Is taken from Qq.' / 
most be emphasized by the speaker. 

^ 190. Lines 121, 122: 

Ere you %oere queen, ay, or your hwhanA king, 

I was a pack-horse in his great ttfairs. 

This is In accordance with the representation which the 
second and third parts ot Henry VI. have given of Blch- 
ard’s actions. Historically the statement is Incorrect 
Gloster did not come into prominent notloe till Warwick*! 
rebellion in 1470. Indeed, at his brother's accession he 
was barely nine years of age. Compare 111. Henry VI. 
note 14. 

121. Lines 125, 126: 

To ROYALISE his blood I SPILT mine own. 

Q. Mar. [Aside] Ay, and much better blood than his 
or thine. 

This is the reading of Qq. Ff. have spent instead of irpiff, 
but this is less suitahle to Margaret's answer. Jtoyalise 
is unique in Shakespeare. It is found in Marlowe, Tam- 
burlalne, act ii. sc. 3 (Works, p. 15); in Greene, Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay (Works, p. 169), and in Feele, 
Edward I. (Works, p. 877). 

128. Lines 143, 144: 

Jiie thee to hell for shame, and leave this world, 

Thou caeodemon! there thy kingdom is. 

Cacodemon was a name for the evil genius which every 
man was supposed to have constantly hovering about him, 
prompting him to wrong actions, as eudemon or ealode- 
moth or agathodemon was the name of his guardian angel. 
Some, however, supposed that, while all demons were 
uncanny, some of them were merely mischievous, while 
the cacodemons were of a worse sort Thus Skelton, in 
Why Come Ye not to Court, Hues 805-807, tolls how 
“niaistor Mewt, The Kingos French Secretary, Is gone to 
another stede:” 

To the deuyll, syrr Sathanas, 


And to his college conuentuall. 

As wel ctiindcinonyall 

As to cacoJtmonytt//. —Works, p. 164. 

While Howell (quoted in The Encycloptedic Dictionary) 
says: “the Prince ot darknes himself and all the eaeo- 
dcemofis by an historical! faith beleeve ther Is a God” 
(Familiar lietters, vol. ii. No. 10, p. 18). In an astrologi- 
cal figure of the heavens, cacodemon appears to have 
been the name given to the twelfth house of tlie sun's 
course, the one which was ruled by the malign Influence 
of Saturn. The word is said to have also signified the 
nightmare. 

123. Line 147: We follow’d then our lord, our LAWFUL 
So Qq. F. 1 has Suveraigne for lawful. The same 
sentiment occurs in HI. Henry VI. ill. 1. 94, 95; and in 
Heywood, II. Edward IV, (Works, p. 182). 

121 Line 160: Far be it from my heart, the thought of 
if.'— So. Qq. Ff. have tAereo/ instead of qfU. 

125. Line 156: As little joy enjoye the queen thereqf,--- 
We have adopted Dyce's correction. Qq. and Ff. have 
A little joy, etc. 
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186. Line 161: JS not, that, I being queen, you how like% 
tvhjeet8.—F. 1 has: 

If not, that 1 am Qiieene, you bow like subiects. f 

We have taken the reading of Qq. 

187. Lines 107-170: 

Glo. Wert thou not banished on pain qf deathf ‘ 

Q, Mar. / wa«; 

But / f/o find more pain in banishment 
Than death can yield me here by my abode, 

Qq. omit these lines. 

128 Line 172: TiiE sorrow that I have, by right it yours. 
—We have followed the reading of Qq. Ft. have This 
tor The. 

129. Lino 182: So just is God, to right the innocent.-- 
Kltson compares Thomas Lord Cromwell, ii. 3 : 

flow just is God to right the innocent I 

— Supplement to Shakespeare ( 1780 ), 11. 395 , 

180. Line 104 : Gould all but answer for that peevish 
This is the reading of Qq. Ff. have shf^uld. 

131. Line 200: For Edward MY son, that was Prince of 
Wales.— Ft. have “oirr son.” My is from Qq. 

138. Line 204: Long mayst thou live to wail thy chil- 
dren's LOSS \—Loss is the reading of Qq. Ff. have death, 
which, however, occurs Just below, line 207. 

138. Line 213: That none qf you may live HIS natural 
age —This is the reading of Qq. Ff. have your instead 
of his. 

134. Line 214: But by some unlook’d accident cut off!— 
The meaning of this elliptical line is ‘*But be each of you 
carried off suddenly by some unforeseen accident.” Un- 
look’d instead of unlook’d for is unique in Shakespeare. 

136. Line 219: 0 let them keep it till thy sins be ripe.— 
Them refers to heaven, in line 217. Howe substituted 
heavens, but unnecessarily. The same use of heaven as a 
plural occurs elsewhere. Compare Richard II. note 60. 

136. Lines 223-230: 

Thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog! 

Thou that wast seal’d in thy nativity 

The slave of nature, and the sontifheU! 

Compare III. Henry VI. ii. 2 135-137: 

But thou art ntflthor like thy sire nor dam; 

But like a foul initfshapen stigiii.itic, 

Mark'd by the Destinies to be avoided. 

Persons born with scars or deformities were popularly 
believed to have been marked, or taken.” by the wicked 
elves. Compare Hamlet, 1. 1. 163; Comedy of Errors, note 
103. Such birth-marks were usiuilly looked on as ominous, 
and those who lK)re them were regarded as persons of 
evil disposition who should be avoided. Oberon's charm 
at the conclusion of A Midsummer Night’s Dream is^ inter 
alia, to avert from the expected offspring 

mark prodigious, such as are 
. Despised in iHtivity (v. x. 4 x 9 . 420 ). 

The precise application of nativity is to the dlspodtion 
of the heavenly influences at the moment of b^h. (See 
Guy 3Iaiiiiering, chap. iv.. where there la a description of 
the prognostication of an infant’s fortune from the posl- 
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tion of the heavenly bodies at Its birll;:) The neit Hue 
explains Margaret’s meaning. As a slaw convicted of any 
Clime was branded with a inai!|^ to ghowiffiis inf^y, so 
she says Richard, at his birth, was branded by the fates 
with the most repulsive defom^Hy, as a sign that he was 
the vilest and foulest creature of natur^t the chfld not of 
earth but of hell. 

137. Line 233: Thou RAO honour/— R(iy=shred, tat- 
tered scrap: rag of honour denotes that Richard is one 
who shows hardly any trace of the^obiUty which comes 
to him by birth. But the expi^ssion is obscure. Else- 
where, as in Taming of the Shrew, iv. 8. 112,'and Timon 
of Athens, iv. 3. 271, rag is used by Shg^espeare in a 
similar sense without ai quj|lifying phrase. ^ 

138. Line 241: Poor painted queen,^vain FLOlfttlSB of 

my fortune!— ’Hhe former part of this line explains tl^e 
latter. Elizabeth is but a painted queen, i^. is only made 
up to resemble a queen: is the flourish, the outward 

unessential Insignia of that station to which, though 
shorn of its rights and privileges, Margaret alone possesses 
the right. Compare Love’s I&bour’s Lost, ii. 1. 13, 14: 

Good Lord Boyet. my beauty, though but mean. 

Needs not the psmtcA flourish of your praise. 

188. Line 242: Why strew’st thou sugar on that BOTTLED 
SPiDKu ?— The exact meaning of this expression does not 
seem clear. The reference may be to strewing sugar for 
bees at the entrance of their hives, as Is done by bee- 
keepers in the winter ; the meaning bmng that the queen 
is treating the venomous spider Richanl as if he were a 
useful and comparatively harmless bee. The belief in 
the venomous naturo of spiders (see Richard II. note 202) 
was very strong in Shakespeare’s time. Batman vppon 
Bartholomew, 1582 (lib. xvlii. chap. 10, pp. 846-347) gives 
numberless remedies for spiders’ bites. On the other band, 
spiders were held by some people to be delicious eating. 
In Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, vol. i. pp. 311, 312, 
will be found some interesting instances of well-known 
persons who have freely partaken of spiders as a delicacy 
for the table. I myself have seen a boy at school eat 
spiders frequently, and they seemed to agree with. b(m 
very well. Bat it is doubtful whether Shakespeare knew 
anything about edible spiders. The *' Spinner,” as Bat- 
man calls the mider, was the t^pe of everything that was 
poisonoua Spiders, according to Pliny, were very fond 
of lioney, and were formidable enemies to bees; they cer- 
tainly are partial to sweet things, and will come freely 
to the mixture of sugar, rum, dtc., used by collectors for 
alluring moths. 

As to the epithet bottled, the use of the word, in this 
sense - **bloated,” sedans to be very uncommon. We have 
the expression "hofffe-nosed” used by Mmrlowe; indeed 
it is common enough. It is possible that Shakespeare 
might have taken the epithet bottted^ttom that epithet, 
meaning that the abdomen was swcdlen like the nose of a 
bottle-nosed man. The blue-betHe is, as is well known, the 
popular name of the fly that feeds on flesh-meat (Musea 
vmnitaria). There is no doubt that it has got this name 
from its l^rge blue abdomen^ The htue-botUe was also the 
popular name of the Centaurea Oyanus, the plant com- 
monly called the corn-flower, ffom its being found In 
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oorn-fleldA and deriylng Its name of blue-bottU from the 
fannel-duped little flowers which form its composite 
blosAm, ani which aiw arranged somewhat in the form of 
a bottle. Bat it is singular that I cannot find bottled given 
In any old dictionary id the sense here used, nor have I 
come across Ay other Instance of its use; it is not in 
Baret, or Cotgrave, or Florio, or Miniheu, or Coles, or 
Bailey; nor in any glossary of the many that I have 
searched. It may therefore be that, in spite of the plaus- 
ible explanation which can be given for bottled^ i.e. ** with 
a large belly like a bottle," it really is a misprint tor 
bloated. Orey (vol. ii.V conjectured bloated, which is 
a very obv^us conjecture; but it is perhaps better to 
leave the word as an addition |o our language, although 
we m^ not be able to flrd any other instance of its use 
in th» sense. 1^ Bitson’s Eemarks on Shakespeare, 1783 
, (p. 182), is the following note: spider,’ says dr. John- 

son, 'is callr.d botUed, because, like other insects, he has 
a middle slender, and a bellfl protuberant.* A most ra- 
tional and satisfactory explanation,— very little worse 
than none at all. A bottled epider is the large bloated 
epider with a deep black shining skin, generally esteemed 
the most venomous." I do not know to what spider this 
learned and dogmatic critic intends to refer. Unfortu- 
nately for his statement, those spiders found in England 
which are black, are distinguished by having a longer and 
narrower abdomen than almost any other species. One 
of the commonest may be seen frequently in houses, a for- 
midable-lookingdnsect with long and powerful legs and a 
particularly thin body. The most bloated of all spiders 
is a very handsome Insect, whose web may be found among 
the bushes in nearly all copses and thickets; a particularly 
large species, with the body beautifully marked, being 
common amongst the brackens and shrubs on the moun- 
tains in the English lake district. 

140. Line 246: btench-bacAr’d.— This epithet occurs again 
below (iv. 4. 8): Those editors who prefer to read hunch- 
badt'd thereby get rid of a very expressive epithet. Any- 
one who has seen a toad, when attacked by a dog, will 
admit that bunch-baek'd is a most appropriate epithet. 
;The toad bunches up his back preparatory to emitting 
the venom, secreted in the follicles on his shoulders, 
which is his only defence against his’assailant 

141. Lines 266, 256.— 'rhomas Grey was created Mar^iuess 
of Dorset, 1475 (see above, note 14). The events of this 
scene are supposed to take place in 1477, 1478. 

142. Line 264: Our AERY buildeth in the cedafe top.’— 
This word, sometimes spelt eyry or eyrie. Is of uncertain 
derivation. It originally meant the nest of an eagle or 
hawk or other bird of prey, buOt in a high, or as one 
might say, airy place; but came to be used, very gene- 
rally, for the young brood of such birds. Shakespeare 
never uses the word in any other sense. See John, v. 2. 
141h 

And like an eagle o’er his aery towers; 
and Hamlet^ it. 2. 364: "an aery of children," where it is 
used in a figurative senses company of children: it also 
occurs in line 270 of this piay, just below. 9hese are the 
only places where Shakespeare uses the word. Some 
authorities, following Spelman, have sought to derive th^ 


word from “ Saxon ^ke, Anglo-Norman eye, i.e. an egg 
but there is little doubt that this derivation is the wrong 
one. There is a Low Latin word area which means the 
nest of a bird of prey. Skeat first supposed the source of 
the word to be the loelandlo arf san eagle, the German 
oar— a very plausible derivation, which, however, he 
afterwards, in his Addenda, withdrew. Most probably the 
word is formed from the French afre=: an open space, one 
sense of which is the nest of a bird of prey. Aire is un- 
doubtedly derived from the Latin area; and Uttrd thinks 
that it obtained the meaning of nett from the primaiy 
meaning of the word, a ** level surface of the rock where 
the eagle makes its nest." Some authorities connect It 
with the Latin aer; and it may be noted that the old spell- 
ing of air was ayre, which is the only fonn of the word 
given in Baret’s Alvearie. 

As to eagles building on cedar trees Shakespeare again 
aUudes to this in 111. Henry VI. v. 2. 11, 12: 

Thus yic'hls the ertfar to the axe's edge. 

Whose arms gave slielter to the princely 
and Marlowe in his Edward II.: 

A lofty cedar-trte, fair flourishing, 

On whose tup'branches kingly eaglts perch. 

—Work», p. 195 . 

alluding to the habit of these birds perching on the tops 
of cedar trees. It would be interesting to know what 
gave rise to this connection between eagles and cedar 
trees. As a rule, all eagles build among precipitous 
rocks; and the larger species of hawks prefer crags, or the 
steep sides of mountains, as places for their nests, even 
whore there is no tack of laige trees. Eagles, however, 
do build in high trees in forests; but one would think that, 
even in Shakespeare's time, there would be very few eagles 
that built anywhere except upon cliffs or precipices. 
Pliny says yok. x. chap, iii.): ** Build they doe and make 
their uest:. upon rockes and trees " (pt. i. p. 272). Shake- 
speare and Marlowe may have remembered this passage ; 
but a cedar tree is certainly not the tree one would ex- 
pect an eagle to select. 

143. Lines 266, 267: 

And turns the SUN to shade;— alas! alas!-’ 

Witness my so.v, tiow in the shade f(f death. 

The play on the words sun and son is (tUvlous. However 
questionable the taste of such playing upon words may 
be, it is common enough in Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries. The same quibbling on the words is found In 
Biomeo and Juliet, iii. 6. 127-120: 

When the su$t sets, the uir doth drizzle dew; 

But for the sunset of my brother’s sen 
It rains downright. 

See also Richard II. note 116, and John, note 116. 

141 Line 270: Four aery buildeth in our aery’s nest. 
—Some have thought that aery means "eagle" In this 
passage, and there certainly is some ground for this sup- 
position, as it is not the young birds but the old ones that 
build the nest; it is doubtful, however, whether aery 
means anything more than brood -race. Pliny uses the 
word in that sense, in the same chapter from which we 
have quoted above, "one airie of .£gles needeth the reach 
of a whole countrey to furnish them with venison suffl- 
cient to their full" (p. 278). 
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li6. Line 272: As it WAS tvan with blood, loot be it gol--* 
Bo Qq.; Ft. read ** wr won.'’ 

140 . Line 287: I will not think but they aseerui the 
eky.-^o Ff.; Qq. have I’ll not believe; but thitik is used 
as a “ to believe ” several times by Shakespeare; e.g. in Ham- 
let, i. 5. 121: “would heart of man once thiiik it?" and in 
the same play, v. 2. 306: ‘*1 do not think’t,” ue. 1 do not 
believe It; and a still more remarkable instance in Othello, 
li, 3. 335: “ f think It freely." The I’ll not believe of Qq. 
looks very much like an actor's substitution for I will not 
think, which is the more characteristic expression of the 
two. 

147. Line 291; HU venoin tooth wUl rankle to the death. 
«-See Comedy of Errors, note 125; compare III. Henry 
VI ii. 2. 138: ** venom toads." 

148. Line 202: Have nought to do with Aim.— We have 
adopted an anonymous conjecture given by the Cambridge 
edd. The reading of Q(j[. Ff. is: “Have not to do with 
him." It is chiefly for metrical reasons that we have 
adopted this emendation, which is a very slight one, and 
dues away with the disagreeable emphasis on .n,ot. We find 
the expression have to do with, in Measure for Measure, 
i. 1. 61, 65: 

Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 
It'itA .my scruple ; 

in II. Henry VI. v. 2. 56: 

Henceforth I will not have to do v/ith pity, 

and Lucrece (line 1092): 

For d.*iy hath nought to do what 's done by night; 

where what's^ with what is. 

149. Line 304: My hair doth stand ON end to hear her 
etirsea— So the flrst six quartos; Ff. Q. 7, Q. S have “an 
end.” 

160. Lines 811, 312.— Gloucester evidently refers here 
to tlie supposed ingratitude of Edwaril. See above, I. 3. 
117, and 121-126. 

161. Line 814 : He U frank’d up to fatting for hU 
pains.— Baret, in his Alvearle, has “a Frunke: a cowpe;" 
and “Froncked, to be made fatte." Cotgrave gives: “A 
Frank (to feed hogs in.) Franc.” None of the <viiuinen- 
tators, though they explain frank, seem to have noticed 
the particular expression to frank up, which occurs here 
and in this same play below (iv. 5. 8); these lieing the 
only two passages in which Shakespeare uses the verb= 

“ to fatten," “shut up in a sty ox frank for the purpose of 
fattening." Nowadays when rabbits or poultry are taken 
away from the rest and put into a hutch or coop to be 
fatted we say they are “taken tip." 

168. Line 817: To pray for them that have done SCATH 
to ut.— Compare John, il 1. 75: 

To do offence and stath in Cliristendom ; 

and Titus Andronlcus, v. 1. 7; 

And wherein Rome hath Hone you any scath. 

The verb is only used once. %.e. in Romeo and Juliet, i. 6. 
86: “ This trick may chance to wathe you. " 

158. Lines 318, 310: # 

So do I ever: [Aside] being well advis’d; 

For had I curs’d now. J had curs'd mysslf. 
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InFf. the words 8'peake«foAtnt«e(/'aregiyenbetweeti these 
two lines; we have placed the Aside in the middle of line 
318, as the sense seems to require ft. Some eAtors-4>yce, 
for instance— mark the whole speech Aside; while other 
editors, seeming to follow what if indicated by Ff., make 
only line 810 so spoken; but as BivenVspeech is pro- 
bably meant to be ironical, Gloster would be likely to 
make some answer aloud; and as the sense of well advis’d 
must be “sensible," “prudent," the latter half of line 818 
seems to belong mure to the portion S|»oken aside. 

164. Line 321: And for youf graBe,— and you,^my noble 
lords.— Ft. haire: 

§f 

And for your noble Gracg : and yours my gracious Lord ; 

Q- 1. Q 2: * 

And for your Grace, and you my noble Lo : ^ 

The text is substantially the same as Sliat of Q. 1, Q. 2; .. 
only that they have the abbreviation Lo: foy Lords; Q. 2, 
Q. 3, Q. 4, Q. 5, Q. 6 have nm noble lord. If we adopt the 
reading of Ff., we must imagine that Rivers is the only 
lord that is asked to attend the king; but as in the next 
line, 322, Qq. Ff. agree in readiAg Lords, will you go with 
met (Qq. us) the invitation was probably addressed to 
them all. 

166. Line 328: to many simple GULLS.— There seems to 
be some difllculty as to the meaning of this word when 
applied to a dupe. Otdl, in the dialect of many southern 
counties in England, means “the young gosling;" and in 
the north, especially in Cheshire, it means “an unfledged 
bird." In this sense it is used by Shakespeare, perhaps, 
in Timou of Athens, li. 1. 81: 

Lord Timon will be left a n^kedgtitt, 
and in the often quoted passage from I. Henry IV. v. 1. 
60: “that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bii'd," There does 
not seem to bo any particular reason for holding all the 
gull tribe, properly so called, to be especially foolish 
birds. On the other hand, nearly all persons who have 
been shipwrecked on desert islands, either in reality or in 
Action, are represented as having sustained themselves on 
the eggs of sea-fowl, and on the birds themselves, which 
they procured by knocking them on the head with sf 
stick. The common guiUemot is generally called the 
foolUh guiUemot; but how It get its name is not very 
clear. Certainly \t Is not such a foolish-looking bird as 
the little auk or as the puffin. Skeat derives gull from 
Welsh gwylan, Breton gwelan; and he says that gulls a 
dupe, was “from 1. 1 untrue notion that the g^dl was a 
stupid bird," giving the verb to guU as a derivative from 
that word. It would seem that the verb to guU was used 
earlier than the substajijtive in the sense of “to deceive,” 
“to trick." Baret, for instance, gives the verb in that 
sense, but not the noun; and the old French verb guUler, 
“to deceive," is given as an obsolete by Cotgrave. 

It is possible that to gutt in the sense of “to deceive" has 
nothing to do with the bird at all. Mdkt authorities seem 
to reject the derivation of Skinner from the Latin gtdo; 
but there is no doubt that what U characteristic of the 
whole guU tribe is not their stupidity but their greedi- 
ness. They^ill eat almost anV kind of food, and in any 
quantity: it is Just possible that it from this oharae- 
teristio that the word came to be used for a dupe or fool. 
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<.«. a person who would devour or twallow eagerly every* 
thing that he heard. 

IMeliinete: To be revenged on BiTEna, Vauohan, . 
Orey.-So Qq.; Ff. have “Bivers, Donet, Grey." We 
prefer the reading of f|q. because Vaughan was one of 
the first to sifter with Riven and Qrey, See note 20.. 
rau^Aara* always appears to be pronounced as a dissyl- 
lable in this play. See below, ii. 4. 43; iii. 8. 2A 

167. lilies 336, S3J: 

And thue J clothe my naked vUlany 
WtCA old odd ends eto^n out of holy mil. 

Compare M^chant of Venice, i. 3. 93, 99: 

Mark^ou this Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Sc. pture for his purpose. 

158. line 340 :#tout, bksolvep //lafcs.— Some editors 
•hyphen these two epithets; but for rcsofced =3 ''resolute," 
compare Joha v. 0. 29: *'a resolved villain." 

169. Line 340: But, airs, sudden in the execution.— 
Compare Julius Coesar, lit. 1. 19: 

Cases, be sudde, , for wc fear prevention. 

160. Line 853: Your eyes drop millstones, when fools* 
eyes fall tears.— Ff.; Qq. have “drop tears." Fall is 
used transitively by Shakespeare in several other passages, 
e.g. in Lucrece, line 1551: 

For every tear hey<i//j' a Trojan bleeds: 

Mids. Night’s Dream, v. 1. 143: “her mantle she did /all." 
Steevens (luotes^roni Cfcsar and Pmnpey, 1607: 

Men's eyes must iniU-stones drop, ruhtnjools shed tears. 

The expreBsiou may have been a proverbial one. 

ACT T. Scene 4. 

161. Lines 9. 10: 

Methought that 1 had broken from the Tower, 

A nd was embark'd to cross to Burgundy. 

Printed as one line in Qq, Clarence was anxious to have 
gone to the aid of his sister, Margaret, Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, her dominions having been attacked by Lewis XI. 
after the death of her husband, Charles the Bold, whose 
daughter, Mary, by a former wife, Clarence was anxious 
to marry. See above, note 4. 

108. Line 27: unvalu’d jcieeto.—ThiB is the only in- 
stanoe in Shakespeare of the use of unvalued = invaluable. 
Compare Quarles' Virgin Widow, act iv. sc. 1: 

How, how hast thnu restor'd my dyinff life 
With thy unvalu'd excellence. — Fdn. 1656, p. 43* 

168. Line 32: That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep. 

—Q. 5, Q. C, Q. 7, Q. 8 have wa^. Heath conjectured 
strewed; but surely It would he a pity to destroy this very 
characteristic enression. Johnson’s explanation of the 
line Is, “By seeimug to gaze upon it; or, as we now say, 
to ogle it" v^ar. Ed. voL xiz. p. 56). 

161 Lines 36, 37: 

Methought I had; and often did 1 strive 
To yield the ghost: hyt stUl the envUm^lood. 

Here again Qq. haveeonly one line: 

Methought 1 had, for still the enutous floud. 


EICHARD III. 

166. Line 88: StoiPl) IN my eotO.— Qq. have *'kspt in," 
a much less forcible expression. Compare Comedy of 
Errors, i. 2. 68: **8top in your wind, sir." 

166. Line 40: my panting BULK.— Compare the well- 
known passage In Hamlet, il. L 06^ 96: 

To shatter aU his htf/h 
And end his being. 

Chancer uses the old form bouke in the Knightes Tale, 
2747. 2748: 

The clotered blood, for eny icche-craft 
Cornunpeth, and is in his fiouhe ylaft. 

Works, voL L p. 069, 

The original meaning of the word, in this sense, was the 
breast. Baret in his Alvearie gives as a synonym “ thoreus 
et la poiirine." Fabyan (p 672) has: * ' he was cutte downe, 
beynge alyue, his bowellys lypped out of his bely, 
and cast into the fyre there by hym, and lyued tyll the 
bowchcr put his Iiande into the bulks of his body." The 
old Dutch form of the word was bulcke, in modem Dutch 
buyk. 

167 Line 46 : IFtfA that SOUR ferryman which poets 
write Wo prefer sour -morose to the reading of Qq. 
grim. Compare liichard II. v. 3 121, “my sour hue- 
band;" and Julius Cnssar, i. 2. 180: 

And hu HI ill, after his sour fashion, tell you. 

168 Line 50: Who cried aloud.- Ff. have spake; we 
prefer tlie reading of Qti. 

169. Lines 53, 54: 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood. 

This passage has been imitated by Lee in his Mithridates, 

iv. 1: 

when c«»Id Lucrctin's mourning shadow 
lliS curtains drew, .’ind lash’d him in his eyes 
With her bright h-essti, dabbled tn her blood. 

170. Line 55: yfccftiiF-— Compare Antony and Cleopatra, 

v. 2. 240, 241: 

I am marble-constant ; now the /leefutg moon 
No planet is of mine. 

171. Lines 58-60 —Steevens points outs that Milton 
must have imitated this passage in book iv. of Paradise 
Bogained, when describing the sufferings of our Saviour: 

Infernal ghosts, and hellish furies, round 

Environ'd thee, some howl'd, some yell'd, some shriek'd. 

178. Line 66; O Bii\KENBVRT, I have done those things. 
—80 Qq. ; Ff. have A h keeper, keeper. See below, note 176. 

173. Lines 69-'72.— Qq. omit these four lines. 

174. Line 72: 0 spare my guiltless Clarence’s 

wife died December, 1476 (see note 4), more than a year 
before his impeachment. 

175. Line 78: 7 pray thee, Brakenbubt, STAY by me.-- 
Qq. have “gentle keeper;" Ff.: 

A’eeper, I prythee sit by me a-while. 

We have adopted Pope’s emendation, having followed al- 
ready the reading of Qq. above, line 66, where Clarence 
does not address Brakenbury as keeper. 

170. Line 76: T tciU, my lord: Ood give your grace good 
restl—Tt. have at beginning of this scene Enter darenee 
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ACT I. Scene 4. 


kot£S to king bics^d hi. 


■ i* 'SotaB, 4, 


^ ^ thi. line which is given to the <J«1. omit line 84; and Instend of What wnOM Oum^fO- 

wj*^h.“ a stage -dimetiok •■Knteriimtonhnry," iowi have /» Oed’s name letet «« jre«f fabap, the 
and to'him is assigue.1 the rest of the speech, beginning , reading of H. was owing to the |ct Of .Janys I. st^oftea 
at the next line. JBraketibury was lieutenant of the alluded to. 


Tower; and we know from lines 96, 97 that Clarence was 
apecially committed to his charge. It certainly would 
seem, from the stage-direction of K. 1, that the copy of the 
play from which that was transcribed, did assign the 
speeches in the former part of this scene, which we have 
given to Drakenbury, to another character (the keeper). 
There is no provision, however, for the exit of the keeper; 
and it would certainly seem that the Qq. on this point 
represent the better version of the two. Grant White 
defends tlie arrangement in Ff. on the ground that it 
would bo infra dig. for Brakenbury to caiTy a great bunch 
of keys; and Hunter, in his Illustrations (vol. ii. pp. 83, 84), 
also prefers the reading of Ff. for the reasons: “First that 
it is improbable Brakenbury, who was the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, should pass the night in the sleeping room of his 
prisoner;** on which Dyce very pertinently observes that 
it is clear that this scene took place at daytime and not 
at night; secondly. Hunter thinks that the reflections of 
Brakenbury in this speech (76>83) having no reference to 
the dream, which Clarence has just narrated, would suit 
one better who had just entered and found Clarence 
sleeping, than one who had listened to such affecting 
words. He also thinks that the remarks, made by the 
person to whom Clarence narrates his dream, are more 
those of an uncultivated man, such as a keeper would be, 
than of one like Brakenbury. There is certainly some 
force in these latter objections; but, if we suppose Braken- 
bury, on his entrance, to pause a little and contemplate 
the sleeping Clarence, the words to which he gives utter- 
ance are appropriate, and may well be detached from the 
flrst line of the speech, on which we are comraeiitiiig. 
Tlie unnecessary introduction of a minor character is 
what a practical dramatist generally endeavours, if pos- 
sible, to avoid; and we cannot say that there is sufficient 
reason for any such introduction here. As w'j have 
already said, Clarence was evitlently committed toBraken- 
hury’s special charge; and it is more likely that he would 
have made such confldences to him than to an inferior 
officer. 

m. Lines 73, 79: 

Princes have but their TITLE8 for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toU. 
tlohnson would read troubles; the moaning of the line, 
however, would seem to be that the only reward princes 
have is their empty titles; though perhaps troubles would 
correspond better with the sense of the second line. 

178. Lines 80, 81: 

And, for unfelt imaginations. 

They often feel a world of restless cares, 

Tlie meaning is: “ In return for imaginary joys never ex- 
peiieiiced, they often suffer a world of real trouble.** 

178. Lines 84, 85: 

First Murd Ho! who ’« here? ^ 

Brak. What wouhUt thou, fellow? and how earnest 
tAou hither? 


180, Line 86. —In Qq. the prefliAor this ^eech is Execu, 
or Exec, and in line 89 below, S Exe. 

181. Lines 89, 90. —Printed as verse in Qq. and Ff. Qq. 
instead of **Let him see our commission '* have show him 
our commission.’* If we wanted to quake two verses, we 
might read: 

‘T IS better to be brief Aian tAlious ; < 

Let him see our commission : talk no more ; 

but it is much preferable^to leave it iii pros^ . printed in 
the text • ^ 

« 

188. Line 94: guiltless OF the meanmg.~^So Qq. Ff. 
have ‘ ‘frmn the meaning. '* . r 

r, 

183. Line 05: There lieX the duke asleep [Pointing to 
pallet], and there the keys [Giving him keyB].--Qq. read: 

Here are the keys there sits the duke asleep. 

’The duke was probably not sitting on a chair, but lying 
on a pallet bed. It is difficult to see any reason why the 
reading of Qq. should be preferred. 

184. Line 100: You may, sir; 'tis a point of wisdom: 
FAR£ YOU WELL. — Qq. omit the last three words, which 
Ff. print as a separate line. 

185. Lines 105, 106 : Why, he sAa/f never wake until the 
great judginenUday.—TYds speech stands thus iii Q. 1 : 

Wiien he wakes, wliy foole he shall never wake till the Judgment- 
day. 

The reading of Ff. seems more in accordance with the 
next speech of the second murderer. 

186. Line 112: having a warrant FOR IT. — So Qq.; Ff. 
omit/or it. 

187. Lines 112-114.— This passage is printed as verse in 
Qq. Ff.; but as verse witlioiit any measure in it; it would 
have been easy to have made it verse thus: 

No, to kill him, having warrant for 't ; « 

Rut tc t/P damn’d for killing him, from which 
No w.* I rant can defend me. 

It would seem tbiit while writing portions of this scene 
the author was in hesitation whether to write them in 
prose or verse. 

188. Line 120: T hope my passionate humour will 
cAuTije.— Many editors prefer the reading of Qq. **my 
holy humour.'* Malone thought that some actor had 
made the change of h^y to poMimiate on account of the 
act of James I. so often alluded to. But whether passion- 
ate here means “compassionate" or simply *'full of emo- 
tion," as it BO often does in Shakespemro, it seems the 
more Shakespearean epithet of the two. There was 
nothing particularly holy in the second murderer’s tem- 
porary feeling of remorse. 

189. Line 125: [After a short pause] How dost thou feel 
thyself The actor mi^t evidently pause a short 
time before this speech, in order to give his comrade time 
to count twenty. There is a good deal of humour is this 
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ACT 1. Soena 4. 


ACT 1. Soane 4. 


NOTES TO KING RICHARD HI. ^ 


fecene. reminds one more of the prose parts of Henry 

IV. than of the earlier historical plays. The speech of 
tl|e fjeoond ||mrderer on eonteUnce (lines 1S8-148) Is quite 
in Shakespeare's bestityle. 

180. line la: Tatf the devil in thy mind.—Heath con- 
jectured^** Shake off (hit devil in thy mind/’ and Capell 
*' Shake the devil out qf thy mind." But though the ex- 
pression in the text is a rather peculiar one. it does not 
need any emendation; as has been pointed out in the 
foot-note, the AtOi in the next sentence refers to eon- 
eeienee and not to the devU. 

s • 

lOL line 160: Take him over the eortord.— Compare 
Hepi^ V. ilt 1. 231: **1 will take thee a box on the ear;" 
and Auning of Shrew, ill. . l9o: “ took him such a cuff." 
The%ord taike is closely allied to the Gothic Uean, and 
possibly is contected with the Latin tangere, both of 
which verbgmean *'to touch.** 

198. fine 100: throw hiu^nto the mahneey-butt.-^Qq. 
read here **ehop him." Is not this a misprint for **clap 
him?" 

198. Line 176: Your eyee do menace me: why look you 
pale f— This line is omitted in Qq. 

191 line 177.— The prefix to this line and the next line 
but one, where both murderers speak together, is in Qq. 
am; see below, note 208, where the prefix is ana. 

196. Lines 195: 

/ charge you, os yon hope to have redemption 
By Chriat*a dear blood shed /or our grievoua sins. 
The reading in the text is that of Qq.; Ff. omit line 195 
altogether, and instead of "as you hope to have redemp- 
tion** have " as you hope for any goodneaa;** l)otli these 
changes having probably been made on account of the 
act of James I. 

196. Line 200: Erroneous vassab.— Compare III. Henry 
VI. ii. 6. 00: 

Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural. 

197. Lines 200^212.— These two speeches would seem to 
indicate that these murderers were not taken from the 
low or peasant class. They seem to have been acquainted 
with the history of thfi time; and were probably soldiers 
of fortune, or mercenaries, who must have been common 
enough during the civil wars ; as they were also in Eliza- 
beth's time, through the wars in the Netherlands. 

198. Line 208: Thou didst receive the sacrament to 
/IyAf.-*-Qq. have ** holy sacrament;" but it is very doubt- 
ful if it means anything more than taking an oath, with- 
out receiving the holy commuidon. Compare Bicb. IL 

V. 2. 97, and King John, v. 2. 6. 

199. Line 20% In quarrel o/ the house of Lancaster.— 
Compare III. Henry VI. iU. 2. 0: **in quarrel of the 
house of York.** 

800. line 218: He sends you not to murder me for this. 
—Before this line Qq. have ** Why, sirs, " in a separate line. 

801. Line 222: Ch know you yet, he detail publicly.— 
Qq> omit this line. 


I 802. Line 227: Most editors hyphen 

these two words; but it Is not so printed either in Qq. or 
Ff. I take the meaning not to be ** growing up in beauty," 
as Schmidt explains it; but that there are two separate 
epithets, gallant and Qwinyinys: <• youthful." There 
would seem to be a tautology between gallant and hrave; 
but gallant expresses the graceful qualities of courage; 
brave the more solid qualities. 

808. Line 228: That princely NOVICS.— He means a 
novice in the character of a prince, not simply a youth 
new to the world. 

204. Line 246: Ay, millstones; as he lesson’d us to 
weep.— Compare Massinger’s City Madam, iv. 3: 

Will wreep when he hears how we are us'd. 

I Serj. Yes millstones. —Works, p. 447 . 

804a. Lines 261, 252: 

It cannot be; for he bewept my fortune. 

And hugg’d me in his arms, and sufore, with sobs. 

Q. 1 reads: 

It cannot be, for w’Ar« I farted with him. 

He huifd me in his armes, ,ind swore with sobs. 

The alteration was probably made on account of the 
metrical weakness of hue 251 acconling to the reading of 
Q. 1. It is worth observing that in li. 2. 23-25 Qq. 1 to 0 
read: 

And when he tould me so, he wept. 

And hugd me tn his arme, and kindly kist my cheeke, 

for which F. 1 substituted 

And when iny Vnrkle told me so. he wept, 

And piltied me, niid kindly kist my cheeke: 
where, not only are the faults in metre of Qq. corrected, 
but it will be observed that the ^petition of the words 

And hugd me in his arme, 

is avoided by F. 1. Bcf erring back to the first scene of 
this act we do not find anything in the text to warrant ' 
this description by Clarence of the farewell between him 
and his treaclicroiis brother ; but it is possible that these 
lines are intended to give a hint to the actor of Bichard 
in his parting scene with Clarence, and that the final 
farewell, though no words are spoken, should be as emo- 
tional in action as it Is here described. 

8046. Lines 257-200: 

Hast thou that holy feeling in tht soul. 

To counsel me to make rny peace with Ood, 

And ART THOU yet to thy own soul so bliitd. 

That thou wilt war with Ood by murdering mcl— 

F. 1 gives this passage with you and your Instead of thou 
and thim throughout, and souls instead of soul, making 
the appeal addressed to both the murderers, instead of 
to the one whom Clarence is. apparently, answering. Here 
the reading of Qq., which we follow, seems preferable. 

804 e. Lines 201, 262: 

0, sirs, consider, HE that set you on 
To do THIS deed wiU hate you for the deed. 

F. 1 has they that set you on** and ** the deed," for 
deed," which is certainly weaker than the reading of Q. 1. 

804 d. Lines 203-273: 

Clar. Relent, and save your souls. 

First Murd. Relent I *t is cowardly and womanish. 
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NOTES TO KING KICHAED IIL 


ACT IL Scene 1. 


Clar. Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish.-^ 
MyfrutHd, 1 spy stone pity in thy looks; 

0, if thine eye he not a flatterer. 

Come thou on my side, and entreat for me: 

A begging prince what beggar pities noti 
In the text of thie much disputed passage wo have followed 
Dyce; the first part of whose note is as follows: **So the 
first quarto (except that in the third line of Clarence's 
speerli it has COh if ihy eye')', and so the later quartos 
(with some very trifling variations). The folio has: 

Cl.ir ReUnt, and sa ue your souUs: 

Whicli of >ou, if you were h I’riiices Sonne. 

JJi.inii' pent from l.ihcrty. as I am now, 

Jf two such niurtiierers as your sdues came to you. 

Would not iutreat fur life, as you wouJd be^e 
W'erc you in my distresse. 

I Relrntt no '.*Tts rmuardly and tuotnauish 
Cla. Xotto relent, is bea\tty, saua^e, dtuelltsM: 

My Fr,end, I sfy some fttty in thy tookes: 

O, if thine eye be not a Flatterer, 

Ltwie thou on my side, and tutreate/or mee, 

‘I bejiffing Prune, what hegger pitties not. 
j J.ookc behindu you, my Lord," 

I*ope, Hanmer, and C'apell adopted the reading of Q. 1 ; 
but rejected the last Hue of the speech 

A begging prince what beggar pities nut? 

Theobald, Knight, Collier, Vcrplanck, and Hudson follow 
F. 1. Spedding most ably advocated the retention of the 
reading of F. 1, simply transferring the lines Which of you, 
down to distress, from after lino 263: 

Kelent and save your souls, 
to line 273 (Globe edn.) : 

A begging prince what beggar pities not! 

He also put a note of interrogation after entreat for life, 
and a break (— ) instead of a full stop after distress, 
Johnson had already suggested the transference of these 
Hues, oud had inserted before the line 

Which of you if you were a prince's son, 

the words A begging prince to be spoken by one of the 
murderers. The same punctuation was adopted, inde- 
pendently, by Mr. Hudson ; but he retained the additional 
lines in the same place as they occupy in F. 1. The Cam- 
bridge edd. have a very long note on tills passage, and they 
adopt the arrangement flrst suggested by Tyrwbitt, aud 
followed by Steevens in his edition of 1T03, which Is as 
follows: 

Clar. Relent, and save yonr soms. 

First Miird. Relent ! 'tii tim-nt dly and 7 votnamsh 
Cl.ir. i\ot to relent is beastly, savage, dertltsh. 

IFhich o/you, if you weie a pi inee's son. 

Being pent from liberty, as I am now, 

If hvo such murderers as^oni lelves came to you, 

H'oitld not entreat for life! 

My friend I ipy, &c. 

They confess that this ‘'involves a rather violent trans- 
position;” but they (the Cambridge edd) consider that 
the lines in F. 1 which are omitted by Q. 1 "appear to be 
.Shakespeare’s,” and therefore should not be left out of 
tlie text But it certainly seems as if the additional lines 
belong to another version of the speech; imd the printing 
of the two together, wlilch can only be accomplished by 
some such manipulation of the Hues ns suggested by Tyt^ 
Whitt, Is a mistake, dramatically speaking. The Unes 
given by Q. 1 are quite euifltient: but. at the samefime, 
it is possible that the reading of F. 1 may be the right 
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^ one, according to one of the veifloiiB which the nathor 
had written; and that the lines beginning WMtA ofyoth 
and ending in my distress^ were Intended to ha spoken ^ 

* Clarence as a rapid and pas8ionate''lsppea], which dit not 
admit of the first murderer answering at once; and that 
the author intended the latter to pause in^s answer, as 
if reflecting. Ihls view is supported by foim of his 
answer in F. 1: 

Relent? NO: Tis cowardly and womanish, 

which seems to indicate that he was rather moved by 
Clarence’s appeal at flrst, and hesitaW for a moment 
whether to listen to him or noj. ^ 

204 c. Line 271: I *11 drown you in the malmsey-butt 
wifiiin. — Q. 1 reads: * 

He chop thee in the maflaes^ y But, in the next room; f 

see above, note 102. *■ 

t 

ACT n. Scene 1. , ' 

M5.— with regard to thia*8(»ne It la worth noting that 
scene 1 of The True Tragedy of Richard III. 1694 (see 
Introduetion, p. 98), was very probably the foundation 
of the present scene in Shakespeare’s play. The old play 
of Richard III. begins with a kind of prologue between 
" Truth" and " Poetrie” and the Ghost of Clarence. Then 
comes the scene which corresponds with this one, with 
the stage-direction Enter Edward the Fourth, Lord HasU 
ings, Lord Marcus (i.e. Lord Dorset), and Elizabeth(i.e. the 
Princess Elizabeth). To them Richard (see Hazlltt's Shak. 
Lib. vol. i. pt. 2, pp. 61-64). It will be otierved that the 
older author is right, according to Sir Thomas More’s his- 
tory, in making reconciliation between Lord Hastings and 
Dorset, and not between Hastings and Rivers. The fol- 
lowing passages show some faint resemblance between 
this scene in the old play and the corresponding scene in 
Shakespeare’s play: 

1 could neuer get any lege of amity betwixt you (l/t supra, p. 54). 

But now through intretie of my l*rince, 

I knit a league of amitie for euer. 

—Vt supra, p. s6. 

You peers, continue this united league (Rich. III. ii. s. a). 

But now vpoii aleageance to my Prince, I yeru perfect loiu, 

And true frier ’.ship for euer. —Ut supra, p. 57. , 

So prosper I, as I swear perfect love. 

-Rich. III. ii. X. !«. 

Hast. If I Li>ri Hastings falcifie my league of friendship 
Vowde to Lord Marcus, I craue confusion. 

hiar. Like oath take 1 , and craue coffusion. 

King. Confusion. — p. 57. 

Lest he that is *'}e supreme King of kings 
Coii/ound your hidden falsehood (Rich. 111 . U. 1. 13, 14). 

The scene in the old play, which is much longer than the 
corresponding one in S^kespeare’s plsy, ends with the 
death of tlie king; and Richard, though he is present, 
does not speak. We have given these slight parallels 
from the two scenes to prove how very yttle use Shake- 
speare made of the old play. King Edward'i speeches in 
the latter are evidently taken from the King’s speeches as 
given in Sir Thomas More’s history. 

This scene is founded on a portion of that same history 
(pp. 12, 18), which was copied, almost word for word, by 
HoUnshed, Hiil, and the other ^ronidera. It is too long 
to quote in its entirety; but we gtvfTiomeof the more 
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ACT 11. Some 1. 


Impottant i»aseagM. lute BickenesM. when 

hee pefoeiuefl hit nitanll etreagthe eoo eore enfebled. 
that hee dyeUyred all reoouerye, then hee cotwyilerynge 
the 7 <Nithe A hii chyMnn» albeit hee nothynge leue 
mietnuted then that that happened, yet well foreeeynge 
that manye humes mynJite growe by theyr debate, whyle 
the yoatl^ of nya children ehoolde lacke diecrecion of 
themself and good oonnsayle. of their Irendes. of whiche 
either party ahold counsayle for their owne commodity 
and rather by plesaunte aduyae too wynne themaelfe 
fanour. then by proAtable aduertisemente to do the chil- 
dren good, he called 8<^e of them before him that were 
at yariaudce, and in especyall the Lorde Marques Dor- 
eette the Q^nes aonne by her fyrste housebande. and 
Ricbaide the lorde Haatyi^saa noble man, than lordi 
cfaaUD^erlayne agayne whome the Quene specially 
grudged, for the^great fauoure the kyng bate hyin. and 
<«1bo for that shoe thoughte hym secretelye familyer with 
thekyngein';yantoneoumpanye. . . . When these lordes 
with diuerae other of bothe Ae parties were cumme in 
presence, the kyiige llftinge vppe himselfe and vndersette 
with pillowes. u it is reported on this wyse sayd vnto 
them." Then follows the speech, which is probably, most 
of it. the invention of Sir Tliomas More; for the example 
of Livy and Tacitus wu followed by many of our old 
English historians. 

S08. Line 4: Frojnmy Redeemer to liEDEEM me hence.^ 
Pope substituted recall for redeem, au alteration which 
walker alsorathgr favours, but which seems unnecessary. 

807. Line 5 : And mow in peace my sovl shall /Hirt TO 
Aeaven. —So Qq.; Ff. rea<i **more to peace.” Q. 1, Q. 2 
have *'part from heaven;" other old copies have the 
reading in the text. 

808. Line 7: Rivers and Hastings.— Vt have ** Dorset and 
Rivers.*’ According to Sir Thomas More (see above, note 
205) it should be ** Dorset and Hastings.” But as F. 1 gives 
the next speech to Rivers and the following one to Has- 
tings, we must presume that the reading of Qq. is the 
right one. 

809. Line 8: Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love. 
—This line is variously explained ; the meaning seems 
pretty clear: "Do not cherish secret liatred in your 
hearts while you pretend^ to be reconciled; but solemnly 
and sincerely swear to be friends." 

810. Line 18 : Madam, yot(rs«{f are not exempt in this. 
— Ff. Q. 7, Q. 8 have “ it not;" other old copies ** are not.” 
Qq. have ** in this;” Ff. **from thia” 

811. line 26: Dorset, emJbraee him;— Hastings, love lord 
mar^uett.— The arrangement of tUh line is Rowe’s, which 
it. divide into two lines; omittdd altogether by Qq. 

818. Line 28: Agd so swear Qq. add my lord. 

818. Line 30: wiFBfs aXRes.—'St Qq. both read wives. 

811 Line 88: Upon your grace, but with all duteous love. 
--Qq. read very weakly: On you or yours. The reading 
of F. 1 wisely avoids the taq^Iogy. ^ 

818l Line 89: fAit Ss I beg qf Ooo.— Ff. read heaven. 


^ probably on accoon^^of the act passed in the reign of 
James I. (See II. Henry VI. note 806.) . 

y 816. line 40: When I am cold in ZEAL to you or yours. 
—So Qq. ; Ff. have love. 

817. Line 44: To mahe the PERFECT period of this pease. 
—So Qq.; Ff. read blessed. 

818. Line 46: 

And, in good time, here comes the noble duke. 

Enter Glostbr, attended by Ratcliff. 

Ff. have : 

And in good time, 

Heere comes Sir HtcJinttyi RatcUffe, and the Duke, 

Enttr Ratil^, and G Zoster. 

We give line 46 as in Qq., which have the stage-direo- 
tion Enter Oloster. We have followed F. 1 in making 
Ratcliff accompany Glostor here, though he does not 
speak. We thoroughly agree with Bpeddiug’s observa- 
tions on this passage [New Shak. Soc. Transactions, 1876 
(pt. 2. p. 16)]: " Here the alteration in the stage-direction 
was no doubt intended. Sir Richard Ratcliffe Is describe^ 
by Sir T. .More in his history as one ‘ whose service the 
I'rotector specially used in that counsel' [the murder of 
the Lords at Pomfret] ‘ n'ul the execution of such lawlew 
enterprises, as a man who had been long secret with him,' 
Ac. He had an important part in the action of the play, 
though he scarcely speaks a dozen lines, all through. 
Shakspere probably thought it advisable to bring him 
and his relation to Richard into prominence, that when 
be appeal's presently in the exercise of his office the spec- 
tators might know who he was. Therefore, though he it 
a mute in this scene, he was to come in with Richard; 
ami * Ratcliffe,’ or ‘Sir Richard Ratcliffe,’ was written in 
the margin, meaning it to bo added to the stage-direction. 

* Enter Glocester. ’ ^ ’i’he printer or the transcriber (for wo 
do not kuow in what shape the copy went to the press) 
mistook it for an insertion meant for the text, and thnist 
it into Buckinghani's speech; where it disorders the 
metre and does not come in at all naturally.” 

819. Line 40: Brother, we have done deeds qf charity. 
—So Qq.; Ff. have Gloster. 

280. Line 51: icrmg-incensed.—^oi hyphened In Qq. or 
Ff. ; but it evidently should be reganled as one word. 

281. Line 52: A blessed labour,my most sovereign IXBOJL 
— So Qq. ; Ff. rend bird. 

828. Lines 55, 5(> : 

HfM me a foe; 

If I UNWITTINGLY, OP in my rage. 

These two lines are printed as one lino in Qq. and Ff, 
The latter have unwillingly, an obvious misprint 

383. Line 58: By any in this presence.— Ho Qq. ; Ff. read 
"To any;" the To having probably slipped up, by mis- 
take, from the line below. 

881 Lines 66. 67: 

Of you, Lord Rivers,-— and. Lord Grey, of you. 

That all unthout desert have frown’d on me. 

1 In Q. I the stsge-direction Is Buter Cloeest, In that edition, up 
to the end of act. iv. sc. z, Richard is alwajrs called CtoeesUr. 
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We have followed, in this passage, Q. 1. In F. 1 the pas- « 
eage stands thus, the lust line having been apparently 
Inserted by mistake: . 

Of you and you, l.ord Ritters and of Dorset, * 

That .'ill without desert haue frown'd on me: 

Of you Lord H'ooduiU, and Lord Scales of you. 

Speddlng defends the reading of F, 1, and would adhere 
to It on the ground that, as the lino stands in Qq.. Richard 
speaks of two persons River9 and Grtty as of all; whereas 
he ought to have said **hoth of you." But putting aside 
the fact that all is sometimes used for both (see II. Henry 
VI. note 120), surely it might be allowed to stand here 
as referring generally to the queen's kindred. But Sped- 
ding does not notice the fact that, virtually. Lord Rivers, 
Lf>rd Woodville, and Lord Scales are the same person 
(see II. Henry VI. note 12X The stage-direction before 
this scene in F. 1 is : 

Enter the King tieke, the Queene, Lord Marquetae Dor- 
aet, Riuerst Haatinga, Cateahy, Bnckinghamt Wooduill 
but the last-named personage. Woodville, is not included 
in the Dramatis Fersonss as given in our edition, or in 
any other. 'The fact of it is, probably, that Shake- 
speare-small blame to him— got confused as to the dif- 
ferent members of the Woodville family. Mr. Daniel’s 
explanation of the passage in his Introduction to Q. 1 is 
as follows: ** This mistake in making Rivers three sepa- 
rate persons, was evidently corrected when the play was 
revised for the Q. version, the 'Woodville* line struck 
out altogether, and its form given to the first line as we 
find it in the Q.: 'Gray,' Dorset's younger brother, being 
substituted for * Dorset’ because he was, in history as in 
the play, associated in death with his uncle Rivers; for 
the same reason in fact which caused the substitution of 
'Vaughan* for 'Dorset' in 1. 3. 333" [Shakespere-Quarto 
Facsimiles, Ho. 11 (p. xvi.)]. As Mr. Daniel i)oiiits out 
in a foot-note, F. 1 always speaks of brothera, though only 
one brother, the above-mentioned Earl Rivers, is intro- 
duced. "In two places in the Q., I. iii. 67 and IV. iv. 380, 
brothera is corrected to brother, though in the other four 
places this correction has been overlooked" (ITt aupra, 
foot-note). 

236. Lines 00>72.— These four lines have been quoted by 
Milton in his Iconoclastes. where he begins by saying 
that "The poets, and some English, have been in this 
point so mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious 
words in the mouth of any person, than of a tyrant." 
From a dramatic point of view these four lines express, 
admirably, the iniquitous hypocrisy of the speaker; the 
first throe being spoken with an affectation of radiant 
benevolence, which, like every other kind of sentiment, 
Richard, who was a bom actor, could most perfectly 
assume; then a pause, the eyes cast down; and the last 
line spoken in the softest, but at the same time clearest 
tone. 

226. Line 81: Who knows not he ia dead! who knowa he 
ia?--Thia line is printed as two lines in F. 1, and given 
by mistake to the king; Q. 1 rightly makes Rivers the 
speaker. 

227. Lines 88, 89: ^ 

And thdt a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy cripple bore the countermand. 
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The proverbial expressidh here alluded to it found to 
Drayton's Mortimeiiados, The Lamentable^ ciuiU wainto 
of Edward the Second and the Barrons, 16|S: ^ . 

Ill newes hath winga and With the winde doth go; 

Comfort 's a Cripple, and comes euer slow. 

* 48. 

Steevens quotes the above lines, which Malope says aro 
only to be found in the edition of 1610. The title Mor- 
timerlados was dropped in the later editions, and the 
poem itself altered; but the above lines will be found in 
the editions of 1602 and 1605, at*end of stanza 27 of 
Canto II. ^ ^ 

228. Line 00: too LAG to see him buried.— This word la 

jised adverbially in one other passage inf Shakeqieare, 
coupled with of, viz. in Veai^ 1. 2. 6, 6: 9 

some twelve or fourteen moonshines * 

Loir brother. * 

229. Line 02: Nearer in bloody thoughf/t, BUT not in 
blood .— 80 Qq.; Ff. have §nd. 

230. Line 04: Enter STANLEY.— Qq. have Enter DERBY; 
Ff. Earl of Derby. We have^followed Theobald in sub- 
stituting Stanley throughout See note 105, above. 

231. Line 06: / PRAY THEE, peace.— So Qq.; F. 1 has 
" I prithee.'* 

232. Lines 00-101: 

The FORFEIT, sovereign, qf my aervanVa life; 

Who alew to-day a riotoua gentleman 

Lately atte^idant on the J)uke of^forfolk. 

Wo cannot And any historical foundation for this inci- 
dent Johnson explains forfeit here as " the remission 
of the forfeit" (Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 74). But perhaps it 
has the same sense as in The Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 37: 

To have the due e.nAfof:feit of my bond. 

The life of the servant was forfeited, and it is that life 
which Stanley asks as a boon. 

233. Lines 102 et aeq.—UMe beautiful passage was evi- 
dently suggested to Shakespeare by a short passage in 
Sir Thomas More’s history when, speaking of Clarence's 
death, he says : " whose death kyng Edwarde (al belt he 
conimannded it) when he wist it was done, pitiously be- 
wailed and Bcr''uwfully repented" (p. 8). This ii slightly 
expanded by Bolinshed (vol. ii^ p. 846): "But sure it is, 
that although king Edward were consenting to his death; 
yet he much did both lament his infortunate chance, 
& repent his sudden execution: insomuch that when 
anfe person sued to him for the pardon of malefactors 
condemned to death, he would occustomablie saie, 4k 
openlfe speake: ' Oh infortunate brother, for whose life 
not one would make sute.' Op<Ealie and apparantlie 
meaning by snob words that by the meanes of some of the 
nobilitie he was deceined and brought to confusion." 

281 Line 108: And ahall THAT Untgete give pardon to a 
alavef—Qq., very weakly, read " thejtame tongue." 

286. Line 107: BADS me beadvU’d,So Qq.; Ff. have 
bid. 

286. *Li^slll,112: ^ 

V^o toXd me, in the field Tewkebury, 

When Oxford had me downt he reecu'd me. 
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There is no historical foundation for tilts Incident. , It | • 
cannot have t^hen place at Tewksbury; but might, oossi- 
bly, at t|ie B§t|fe of Bar^^t, where the main body of King 
Edward's army was commanded by himself and Clareuce. 
Oxford made his escape #fter this battle, but was not 
present at Tewk#>ury at all. 

827 . lines 114^117: 

ITAo told me, when we both lay in the field 
Frozen almoet to death, how he did lap me 
Even in hie garments, and did give himeelf, 

AU thin and nake^, to the numb cold night f 
This incident would appear to be Shakespeare's own in- 
yention. ^ 

888. L ies 133. 134: . ^ 

Kome, Haetinge, help me to my eloeet.-^ 

Ah, poor iHarenee! 

Printed as one .line in Qq. ; Pope, who is followed by some 
editors, transfers the Ah to th«^iid of line 133, a most 
wretched and unnecessary device for completing the 
proper number of feet in that line. 

889. Line 136: Thia ie the pruit of raehneee.f-^o Qq.; 

Ff. have/rutto. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

840. Line 1: Enter the Duchess or York, with a Son 
and Daughter of Clarence.— Qq. have Enter Dutches of 
Yorke, with Claretyfe children; Ff. Enter the old Dutchesee 
of Yorke, with the two children of Clarence. There is no 
reason why the names of these two children should not 
appear (see notes 4,36), except perhaps that as there are two 
other characters of the same name, viz. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and Queen Margaret, it might cause some con- 
fusion. The speeches given to these children have in Q. 1 
the prefix Boy and Oerl respectively : in F. 1 the first 
speech has the prefix Edward, all his other speeches have 
the prefix Boy, while Margaret's speeches have the prefix 
Davgh.; we have, with most editors, adopted the prefix 
of Son to the speeches of Edward, and Daughter {Davgh.) 
to the speeches of Maigaret. 

841. Line 7: If that our noble father be alive.— S o Qq.; 
many of the various readings in Qq. are corrections of 
grammatical errors In F. 1. 

848. Line 8: My pretty cousins.— This word is used of 
various degrees of relationship; here it = gramichUdren. 

It is used M^nephew frequently, e.g. in John, iii. 3. 71; 
as - niece frequently, e.g. in Rich. II. ii. 2. 105 ; as = 
unde, twice in Twelfth Night, L 6. 131, v. 1. 313; as 
brother4n»law once in I. Henry IV. iii. 1. 51; and as prand- 
ehUd here and below, ii. 4. 0, and Ckhello, 1. 1. 113. It is 
also, as well as the abbreviation eoz, used by princes 
towards other princes, or noblemen, whom they wished 
to distinguish by tfieir favour; an instance of which will 
be found in this play, ill. 4. 37, and (as eoz) in I. Henry 
IV. i. 1. 91. 

848. Line 12: Then, grandam, you wndude that he ii 
dead.— So Qq.; Ff. read '*you conclude, (my grandam)." 

841 Line 18: The kiyg ky unde it to bUmefor THIS.- 
So Qq.; FT. read **ndne uncle:** **for it" 


848. Line 16: And to will 7. —So Ff.; omitted in Qq. 

846. Line 18: Incapable and thallow ihnooetite.— This 
l^ord occurs in the same sense, i.e. ** notable to compre- 
hend,** in Hamlet, iv. 7. 179: 

As one ineapaite of her own distress; 
though Schmidt gives the word there a different mean- 
ing. *‘not receptive, not susceptible,** while in the pas- 
sage in the text he explains it, ‘*not equal, unable." 
Compare also Hamlet, iii. 2. 18: ** capable of nothing but 
inexplicable dumb-shows and noise.'* 

947. Line 26: And he would love me dearly at HIS ehUd. 
— SoQq.; Ff. read "a child." 

848. Line 30: Yet from my DUQS he drew not thit deceit 
—This word, which has now a coarse and vulgar signifi- 
cance, had no such ofifeusive association in Shakespeare’s 
time. Malone gives a quotation from “Constable’s Son- 
nets, 16mo. 1594, Sixtli Decade, Sonn. 4: 

And on thy the queene of love doth tell. 

Her godheads power in scrowles of my desire.” 

— V.ar. £d. vol. xix. p. j8; 

where it is evidently used of a W'oman’s breast. Baret in 
his Alvcarie gives ** Dru breast, teat, or pap." It would 
not now be ever used except of the nipple, never of the 
whole of a woman's breast 

249. Linos 38. 30: 

Duch. IVhat means this scene of rude impatieneet 
Q. Eliz. To make an ACT (f tragic violence. 

Act has here its stage sense, evidently suggested by the 
scene in the line above. Compare King John, ii, 1. 376: 

At }Our industrious sfeties and acts of death. 

260. Line 46: To his new kingdom of PERPETUAL REST. 
—So Qq.; Ff. have nere-changing night; Collier “ nere- 
changiug%Af." Keigbtluy conjectured “porpetuaWtpAf." 
In tills case the reading of Qq. seems decidedly the pre- 
ferable one. It is very probable that the night of F. I is 
a misprint for tight. 

251. Line 50: And liv'd by looking on his IMAOES.— So 
Qq. Ff. have with. Compare Rape of Liicrece, 1753: 

If 111 the child the father's toiaj^e lies. 

252. Lines 51-54.— This passage bears a remarkable re- 
semblance to a passage in the Rape of Liicrece, 1758- 
1764: 

Poor broken glass, I often did behold 

In thy sweet scniblance iiiy old age new bom ; 

But now that fair fresh tnirror, dim and old, 

Shows me a barc-bon'd death by time outworn: 

O, from thy cheeks iny image thou hast torn, 

And shiver’d all the beauty of my glass. 

That I no more can see what once 1 was. 

2a8. Lines 60, 61; 

Thine being but a moiety of my MOAN— 

To over-go thy plaints and drown thy cries! 

In line 60 Q. I has **of my grief," instead of “of my 
moan; " but in spite of the alliteration we prefer the read- 
ing of F. 1 here. It will be observed that the whole of 
the next twenty or thirty lines of this scene are full of 
affectation, and therefore the alliteration was probably 
intentional. In line 61 we have adopted the reading of 
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the Qq. in preference to that of Ff., which hare tpoe0 
instead of plaints; hecause “To overgo thy vfoes,** is an 
unpleasant Jingle, much worse than any alliteration. Ycf 
the nse of moan in the general sense of sorrows, compare 
Hape of Lucrece, 797, 708: 

Mingling myr t.ilk with tears, iny grief with groans, 

Poor wasting moiiunients of lasting ntoattsi 

also Sonnet XXX. 10, 11; 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-betnoaned mmui 

and below, in this sense, lino 113: “ heavy mutual load of 
moan." 

264. Line 69: That 7, being governed by the WATBRT 
MOON. -This has been generally explained to mean “the 
moon that controls the tides;" but it may refer to what is 
conitnonly called “ a wet moon. " Compare Mids. Night's 
Dream, ii. 1. 108: “the moon, the governess o/ /loads; 
and see note 05 of that play. 

866. Line 81 : Their woes are PAUCELL’P, mine is gen- 
eral.— The sense of this is: “Their woes are divided 
among them, that is, each has his own particular woe; 
but mine is general and includes all their particular ones." 
The verb, parcel, is only used by Shakespeare in one other 
passage, in Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 163: ** parcel the 
sum of my disgraces." 

266. Line 83: I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she.— So 
Qq. ; F. 1 has weepes. 

267. Lines 84, 86: 

These babes for Clarence weep, AND so DO I; 

I FOR AN Edward weep, so do not they. 

In F. 1 these two lines are given as one line: 

These Babes for Clarence weepe, so do not they; 
the intermediate part having been evidently omitted by 
mistake. The reading in the text is that of Q. 1. All the 
other Qq. have atid so do they, 

268. Lines 80-100.— These lines are omitted in Qq. 

269. Line 103: ^ut none can cure their harms by wail- 
ing thein.—^o Qq ; Ff have “help our harms." 

860. Line 117: The broken rancour of yom high-swoln 
HEARTS.— So Qq. ; ¥f. have hates. 

861. Line 118: But lately splinter’d, knit ami joined 
together. — This seems a rather unusual use of the word 

“Joined together by splints," instead of 
“broken into small pieces." Compare Othello, ii, 3. ?29; 
“this broken Joint between yon and her husband entreat 
her to splinter; " and Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid in 
the Mill, ii. 3: 

those men have broken credits, 

Loose and dismember’d faiths, my dear Antonio, 

That splinter ’em with vows. 

—Works, vol. ii. p, 585. 

268. Line 121: Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince 
he PET.— For this old form of the participle fetched, see 
Henry V. iii. 1. 18: 

Whose blood \s/ft from fathers of war*proof. 0 
Compare also II. Henry VI. if. 4. S3: **deep-fet groans;** 
axkd far-fet in the same play, iii. 1. 293. 
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LudUrn is situated in'^e southern part of Shropshire, 
close to the liorders of Herefordshire! and near those of 
Wales. Edward IV. repaired castlqif^ a ^sidence 
for his eldest son, the Prince of Wales; and there the 
Court of the Marches, which /ransaeted the businesa of 
the principality, was held. The yonig prince held a 
miniature court there, and had his own couifciL The ob- 
ject of his residence was to foster the loyalty of the Welsh. 
It was at Ludlow Castle tha^ in 1684, when the Earl of 
Bridgewater was lord president of ^e Marches, Milton’s 
Masque of Comus was first performed. Here also Butler 
wrote the first part of his Hudilras, 

263. Line 123: Why with scone lUHe fragi, my Lord of 
Buckingham t-^TTinte^}n Ft, as two lines? Qq. omit from 
1,23 to 140. * 

864. Line 127: By how much the statWs green and yet un- 
govern'd. ~F. 1 has “the estate is green," making an awk- 
wardly long line. We have adopted Waller's very simple 
emendation. ^ 

866. Lines 134-180.— Capell suggested that this speech 
should be given to Hastings, because he was one of the 
Protector's party. Certainly it would come more appro- 
priately from him. The next speech, line 140, Capell gave 
to .Stanley. Perhaps, however, the dramatist was right 
in allowing one of the queen's party to consent to the ar- 
rangement proposed by Gloster, as of course they were 
not supposed to have any suspicion that an attack was 
going to be made on the prince. 0 

266. Line 142: Who they shall be that straight shall post 
to Ludlow.— Here, as in line 153 below, Ff., by a mis- 
print, have London Instead of Ludlow. 

867. Line 143: [To Duchess] Madam,— and you, my sis- 
ter [To Queen],— uuU you po/— This is the reading of Ff. ; 
most editors adopt that of Qq. ** Madam, —and you my 
mother:* Dyce objects to the reading of Ff., on the 
ground that Gloster would appear to be wanting in due 
respect to the queen if he addressed his mother first; 
but in line 101 above ho addresses the queen as sisUr [Qq. 
read madant], and in line 104 above both Qq. and Ff. 
have madam, my mother. There is no disrespect to the 
queen (who was not, be It remembered, queen regnant) 
in Gloster addressing his mother, who was much the 
older lady, first; and the use of the term sister seems to 
he intentional, Richard’s object being to inspire Elizabeth 
with confidence by seeming to treat her with a brother's 
aifection, and ni ^ ceremoniously as a subject. 

868. Line 144: To give your censures in this Imsiness. 
— Alter this lino Q. 1 inserts ; 

^ns.^ith all our hearts; 

which speech is geueiully assigned by modem editors to 
Queen Elizabeth and Duchess as a duet. Ans. might 
have been a misprint for Ambo; but, dramatically speak- 
ing, it is much better that the queen and duchess should 
make their exit without saying anylhing. 

869. Line 149: To part the queen's proud kindred from 
the PRINCE.— Qq. have king; but see lines 121, 122, and 
139 abovoi^ where the young Edward is called the prince 
rightly, as he had not yet been CQovmed king. Edward 
IV. is referred to throughout as the young pfibiss. 
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ACT 11. Scene 3. 

S70. 1.^6 4:^ netiw, Iry ‘r lady; uldom wmet tha better. 
o->A proverbial quotation* to be found in Bohn’s Hand* 
book of Proverbs (p. ISOJ^ |p the form. Seldom comes a 
better.” Beed qqptes from *’The English Courtier and 
Countnr Gentleman, 4to, bL 1. 1686, sign, b: as the 

proverbs sayth, seldome come the better. Fa2. That pro- 
verb indeed is aunclent, and for the most part true,' <kc. ” 
(Var. Ed. vol. xix. p. 86)l 

871. line 6: 1 fear, I fear *twiU prove a GIDDY vityrld.— 
So Ff.; Q. 1 lias troubloitk; the other Qq. troublesome. 
Compare line 0 below : 

Tben.l^asters, look to bee a troubious world. 

87V. iLidln: IToe to that land that’s govern'd by a ehildt 
—Compafe Eccleslytes x. 16: ’*Woe to thee, 0 laud, 
wl|^n thy king la a child,” quoted by Buckingham, in 
More, p. 113. ^ 

878. Line]| 12-16 : • 

In him there is a hope of governmeid. 

Which, in his nonage, co^ineil under him. 

And, in his full and ripened years himself. 

No doubt, shall then, and tiU then, govern wlL 
Seymour would propose to read ** counsel under him;” 
blit this alteration is not necessary. The speaker is 
merely expressing his belief that the country may enter- 
tain the hope of getting good government from the young 
prince, first througiyiis council, and then through himself. 
It will be noticed that in line 11 ripened has not the final 
ed elided. It is possible that this may be an oversight 
in F. 1; but even when pronounced like a dactyl it does 
not Injure the metre. 

874. Line SO: This sickly land might solace as before.-^ 
For a similar use of this word = “ to take comfort,” not 
to give it, which is the more usual sense, compare Cymbe- 
liiie, i. 0. 86, 87: 

To hide me Troin the r.idiant sun and ictace 
r the dungeon by a snulf. 

876. Lines 36, 87: 

All may he well; hut, if God sort it so, 

*T is more than toe deserve, or I expect. 

Compare Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 132: ” But God sort 
all I” • 

876. line 39: You cannot reason almost with a man.— 
Compare Merchant of Venice, 11. 8. 27: ” I reason'd with 
a Frenchman yesterday,” and King John, iv. 3. 20: 

Our griefs, and not our manners, rtason now. 

Almost is generally explained here as meaning even. Com- 
pare John, iv. 8. 43, Corlolanus, 1. 2. 24, 25, and below, iiL 

6 . 86 : « 

Would you imagine, or almost believe. 

But here it seems to be used very much as we use scarcely 
Yon cannot talk|^roefy with a man,” &e. 

897. Line 48: Nnsuing dangers.— StoQfl. Ff. have 
suing danger" 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

878. Enter the Archbishop pF York, dtc.— Si^Ff.; Qq. | 
ooU the Archbishop Candinal, and put the prefix Car. to i 
all bis speeches. I 


« 879. lines 1,2: 

Last night, I hear, they rested at Northampton; 

I At Stony^ratford they do lie tanight. 

We have adopted Capell'a reading here. Q. 1 reads (which 
other Qq. substantially follow): 

Last night I heare they lay at Northhampton. 

At Stonlstratford will they be ton^fht 

F. 1 reads (so other Ff.): 

luist night 1 heard they lay at Stony Stratford, 

And at Northampton they do rest to night. 

There has been much discussion over these two lines. 
It is evident that they were altered in F. 1 for the sake 
of the metre; for. though, accidentally, the movements 
of the prince and his party were thus made to correspond 
with the facts of history, one cannot believe that the 
alteration was made with that motive. What really took 
place was that the prince and his party had got from 
Ludlow as far as Stony Stratford, which is one stage 
nearer London on the roml to London, than Northamp- 
ton, when Gloucester and Buckingham with their party 
came to Northampton the same night as the prince, with 
Lord Grey and Sir Thomas Vaughan, reached Stony Strat- 
ford. Lord Eivers and his attendants had remained at 
Northampton, intending to follow the king on the mor- 
row; hut Gloster surrounded the inn where they lay, 
and would not allow any one to pass out of the town 
towards Stony Stratfonl without his permission. Thn 
next morning Gloster and Buckingham, with Lord 
Rivers, wont to Stony Stratford, having put Lord Elvers< 
** in ward,” Having arrived at Stony Stratford, they Im- 
mediately arrested Lord Richard Grey and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan In the king’s presence, and brought the king 
back to Northampton. It is impossible the archbishop 
should have known of these events; and therefore he 
would not represent the prince and his party as going 
back one stage on their journey, especially as, in the next 
line, he says they would be in London in two days. Ca- 
pell’s emendation of the text seems the most preferable. 
Unless we pronounce Nortliampton, Ndrth&mptdn, the- 
line as it stands in Qq. will not scan at alL 

880. Line 13: ** Small herhs have grace, great weede da 
grow apace."— TMe is an expansion of the well-known 
proverb ** 111 weeds grow apace ” (see Bohn’s Handbook 
of Proverbs, p. 107). There was a corresponding proverb 
both in French and Italian. 

881. Line 86 ; A parlous 6oy.—Qq. have perilous, of 
which parlous is only a popular corruption. It is often 
used in a rather contemptuous sense. 

888. Line 36: Good madam, be not angry with the child. 
—Given by Qq. to Cardinal; Ff. have the prefix Nut for 
Duchess, which we see no reason to alter. 

883 Line 37: Pitchers have ears.— Compare Taming of 
Shrew, iv. 4. 62, where the same expression occurs. 

884. Line 38: Here comes a messenger. What newst-^ 
So Ff. ; Qq. have (substantially) 

Here comes your sonne, lx>: M. Dorset 
What newes Lo: KiarquesI 

and Instead of Enter a Messenger above, have Enter 
Dorset; but the alteration of F. 1 is a very sensible one, 
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ACT III. Soeoe 1. 


NOTES TO KING EICHARD III. 


u the ipeeches assigned to Dorset could have been glveiS 
by a meseenger, and are evidently supposed to come from 
an inferior and not from an equal. ^ 

885. Lines 42, 43: 

Lord Rivers and Lord Grey are sent to PomfreU 
With them Sir Thomas Vav^han, prisoners. 
According to Hir Thomas More (p. 28) Qloncester *'8ent 
the lord Riuers and tiie Lorde Kicharde with 8ir Thomas 
Vaughan into the Northe countrey into diuers places to 
prison, and afterward al to Poinfrait, where they were 
in conclusion beheaded." Ibo text is printed as in Qq.; 
i*'f. print as three lines: 

Lord Kiuers, and Grey. 

Are sent to I’oiiifret, and with them 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, Prisoners. 

886. Line 45: Q. £liz. For what offence)— give this 
line to Cardinal; Ff. to Archbishop; but setting aside the 
fact that both Qq. and Ff. have *‘iny gracious lady" in 
line 48 below, the epithet gracious has been applied to 
the queen above (line 21), and therefore the supposition 
that lady was a misprint in F. 1 tor lord can hardly be 
entertained. 

887. Lines 51, 52: 

Insulting tyranny begins to JET 
Upon the innocent and aweless throne. 

Ff. have jut Compare Titus Andronicus (ii. 1. 04), ** to 
jet upon a prince’s right" (Ff. read set). (.See Comedy of 
Errors, note 85.) There is no instance 1 can find of jut 
upon used in this sense; but the words jet and jut are 
both derived from the same source, the French jetcr. 
In fact, Skeat considers jut merely a corruption of jet, 
so that practically they may be said to bo the same; and 
it merely comes to the question which form of the word 
is more commonly used in this sense, namely, *‘to strut 
with a conceited air." 

888. Line 61 : Clean over-blown.— For this sense of clean 
see Rich. 11. iii. 1. 10; and fur over-bloivn, see same play, 
ill. 2. 100. 

889. Line 06: we will to sanctuary.— This was the 
building within the precincts of the Abbey, and stood 
where Westminster Hospital now stands. Some think 
All the precincts were included in the teim sanctuary. 
It retained its privilege of protecting criminals and 
<1obtor8 till 1632. (See 111. Henry VI. note 264.) Queen 
Elizabeth sought refuge in the sanctuary at Westminster 
in 1470, and Edward V. was born there. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

890. Line 16: God keep me from false friends! but they 
were none.— Wo have marked this line to be spoken if atda, 
in accordance with the conjecture of the Cambridge edd. 

891. Line 24: in good time.— This is equivalent to 
• the French apropos. 

898. Lino 30: Fxjwet him here; but if she be obdUrate.— 
Qq. Ff. have **A7ion expect him." We have omitted the 
anon, foll(»wing Steevens. • 

898. Line 44: sensetrsa-o&aeifiate.— Not hyphened in Qq. 
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Ft. Staunton suggests needless-obstinate; but senseless is 
used in the sense of unreasonable."* Campare Comedy 
of Errors, Iv. 4. 25, and Taming of the 1. A 87. 

891 Line 45: Too ceremonious and traditional; ue. '*Too 
much attached to forms ondT ceremo^es, and to tradi* 
tion." ^ 

805. Line 46: We^A it but teith THE aBOSSNBSS of TBI8 
AGE.— This phrase seems to mean that the age was one 
of unusual violence; a time for flpu and vigorous action 
rather than servile adherence to law and form. 

890. Line 52: Therefore* in mine opinion* cannot have 
it.— Qq. F. 1 have ** And therefore;" F.^ rightly emits 
And. .. 

' I !• 

897. Line 56: But sanctuary-children NE’ER tf!t now,— 
Qq. have ** never till now." 

9 

898. Line 63: Where it SBEMS best unto your royal self.— 
So Q. 1, Q. 2; the oth#r Qq. have thinkst; Ft. tkaik'et 
If the latter reading thinkst is to be retained in the text, 
then it must be omitted, and the word printed thinks ’ts 
thinks it; for the verb would be then used impersonally, 
as in Hamlet, v. 2. 03 : 

Does it not, thinks't thee, stand me now upon, 
where many editors wrongly print think'st, os if it were 
contracted from thinkest Compare the common use of 
•methinks, i.e. me thinks [it]. 

899 Line 68: [ do not like the Tow^r, of AXY place; i.e. 
**ot all places."— Compare II. Henry VI. i. 3. 167: ’’most 
unmeet of any man." 

300. Lines 70, 71; 

IJe did, my graciovb lord, begin that place; 

Which, since, succeeding ages have RE-KDIFIKD. 

The latter line is a very inharmonious one, and would be 
a much better one if, instead of re-edified, we read re- 
built There is an air of pedantry about re-edified which 
is alien to Shakespeare’s usual style. The word only oc- 
curs in one other passage, in Titus Andronicus, i 1. 851: 

which 1 have sumptuously re-tdijied. 

Hanmer also proposes rebuilt. Steevens omitted graeims 
in the line above, commencing line 71 with Succeeding. 
This is a git at improvement^ from the metrical point of 
view; but objection to omitting gracious is that 
Buckingham never addresses the prince, who was the 
titular king, simply as my lord. Gloster once addresses 
him os such, in line 17; but then Gloster was a prince of 
the blood royal, and had the right so to do. 

301. Line 77: As *t were retail’d to all posterity.— FLht- 
sheu (edn. 1617) gives "to Retail or Betel srenumerare." 
The word Is generally derived from the i»ld French re- 
tainer to cut into small pieces. Tooke says: "To sell 
by tale is to sell by numeration, not hg weight or measure, 
but by the number told; and that retail means— tofd over 
again ’* (see Richardson, 9ub voce).*' Compare iv. 4. 88& 

808. Line 78: Even to the general XLL-ending day.— 
So Q. 1; all the rest of the old copies read ending day, 
which m^kes a very bad l|ne. The omission of aU very 
likely arose from the transcriber viistaking it for thefbiAL ' 
syllable of general, which is spelt la Qq. It general^ 



ACT III. Scene 1; 


ACT ni. Scene : 


NOTES TO KING' BICHARD III. 


a08. Line 79: 8o teiee eo yovtng, they lay, do ne'er live 


lot^.—Thle paeiage it fomided on the Lttiii proverb: I» 
eadet gui tgipU ante diem (Bohn't Diet, of 

Latin Quotatioiu, p. 188). There are two similar Latin 
proverbs: Cito maturunkcUo putridum (ut tupra, p. SIX 
and a sentence Hotn Gioero which Gloucester might have 
quoted vetf appropriately: Odi pueruios pneeoci ingenio 
iut tupra, p. 804X Beed quotes a very apposite passage 
from Bright's Treatise on Melancholy, 1580, p. 52, where 
be speaks of some children ^'having after a sorte at- 
tained that by disease, which other have by course of 
jeares: whereon I take It, the proverbe ariaeth, that they 
beqf short life who are of wit so pregnant*' {y ox. Ed. voL 
Xlz. p. 98X • ^ 

391 ftno 81: / say, withm^ ehaxdeierSt fame lives long. 
->It is necessai*]^ to explain this quibble of Gloster's, 
q^herwise line 88 below has no force. Quibbling on the 
double sense 9 f characters, s.c. written characters and 
peculiar dispositions, hia remark would refer, first, as 
was obviotts to all, to /amc,\uch as Julius Ctesar's, liv- 
ing long without any wr|tten record; secondly, in his 
own mind, it applies to the Prince, who. if he had had 
less character and individuality, might have been allowed 
to live long. 

895. Line 82: Thus, like the formal Vice, Iniquity.— In 
spite of the various emendations in the text that have 
been proposed in this line, there can be little doubt that 
the old copies, wj|ich all coincide, are correct; and that 
by the Ficc, is meant the Ftec, or low comedian of the 
old Moralities or Interludes, and so called because he 
generally figured among the Dramatis Personas as one of 
the Viees, or bad qualities of human nature. Originally 
the Vice was, probably, an Inferior Devil ; and it would 
seem that the comic element was not introduced at all 
into many of the old Mysteriea In the Eight Speci- 
men Coventry Sfysteries, given by Hone in his Ancient 
Mysteries Described (edn. 1823), there is no trace of any 
such character as the Vice. In Mysteiy VI., the Visit of 
Mary to Elisabeth" (p. 58), there is, at the conclusion of 
the play, a comic address given by one of the performers, 
but whether by anyone who had taken part in the Mys- 
teries is very doubtful. The address served to usher in 
the pageant which followed the Mystery, and will be 
found on pp. 57, 58 of Hone's book. In the next Mystery, 
The Trial of Mary and Joseph, Two Detractors, or Slan- 
derers, seem to have some comic element in them. In 
the Interlude of the Four Elements, one of the earliest 
printed Interludes in the English language, there does 
not seem to be any Vice, though among the names of the 
players are Sensual Appetite, and Ignorance. Sensual Ap- 
petite perhaps fulfilled this rdle, atf2ie is treated through- 
out from rather a comic point of view. In the illustrated 
list of the characters prefixed to Hickscomer, Free Will 
is not represented) in such a dress as we should expect 
the Vice to wear, thopgh he seems to have been the comic 
character of the piece. In Lulty JuVentfis, Hypocrisy is 
the Pies. In the players* names prefixed to Jack Jnggeler 
that character is described as Thevyce; and, in the Nice 
Wanton, the name of the Vitp was Iniquity. Ju the Dis- 
obedient Child, Batai^is introduced, but unattended by 
the Viee. He has only one speech, and it does not seem 


* clear whether he, or the servant, was Intended to be the 
comic character. In the Trial of Treasure, among the 
^ames of tlie players is Inclination the Pies; and it is to 
oe noted that he is the only one of the players who does 
not represent more than one character. The Trial of 
Treasure was printed in 1567. lu Like Will TO Llke^ the 
first edition of which was printed in 1608, among the 
names of the players is Nicol Newfangle, the Vies. Baret 
in his Al vearie, 1578. gives under Ptee, ** a Vice in the play. *' 
We may conclude that the word did not come into general 
use, in this sense, till about tlie middle of the sixteenth 
century. Ben Jonson in The Devil is an Ass (i. 1) gives 
some very interesting particulars of the Ptes. The play 
opens with a dialogue between Satan and Tug, described 
as the latter's Devil. Pug asks his chief : 

And lend me but a to carry with me. 

—Works, vol. V. p. 9. 

When asked what kind he would have, he answers: 

Fraud, 

Or Covetousness, or lady Vanity, 

Or old ttnquity. 

Iniquity, who is described as the Vice, immediately comes 
on, and promises Pug to teach him (p. 10): 

to cheat, child, to co^, lie and swaf^er, 

And ever and anon to lie drawing forth thy dagger. 

Pug exclaims (p. 11): "how nimble he isT* Satan ob* 
serves (p. 13): 

fifty years agone, and six, 

When every great man had his yiee stand by him, 

In ids long coat, shaking his wooden dagger. 

From this it is evident that the Vice resembled the more 
familiar harlequin. 

As to formal, it would seem that it does not here mean 
"precise,” "pedantic.” or, as it is generally explained, 
"conventional,” because the Vice was conventional in 
his dress, clemoanour, and his Jokes; but it would seem 
rather to have the sense of "common,” "ordinary,” as it 
is used ill Ant. and Cleo. ii. 6. 40, 41: 

Thou shoiildst come like a Fury crown’d with snakes. 

Nut like a formal man. 

Heath, in his work on the text of Shakespeare (p. 296), 
says: "a formal man, according to the poet, is one who 
performs all the functions proper and peculiar to a man;'* 
and he quotes a passage in the Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 
108-105: 

Till I have us’d the approved means I have, 

W’Jth wholesome syrups, drugs and holy prayers. 

To make of him nfot mat man again ; 

where we have explained /omaf. in a foot-note, as mean- 
ing "reasonable.” Compare also Twelfth Night, ii. 6. 128: 
"this is evident to any formal capacity.” 

800. Line 87: Death makes no conquest of THIS con- 
qveror.—So Q. 1; all the rest of the old copies have his. 

807. Line 96: Acte fares our NOBLE brother f—Q. 1, Q 2 
have •^loving brother;” all the other old copies **wAle 
brother.” 

806. Line 90: Too fate he died that might have kept that 
fffte.— Compare Eape of Lticrece, lines 1800, 1801: 

I did give that life 

Which she too early and too late hath spill'd. 

See also HI. Henry VI. note 171. 
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ACT lU. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO KING BICHARD IH. 


809. Line 106: eotmn.— See above, note 242. 

810. line 110: I jwayyou,uncle,givemethU~-[^\Kfittfi 
with aioster’B swordbult— then touching the dagger] thUi 

Q(l. Ff. read: 

I pray you, uncle, give me this dagger. 

Various emendations have been made in order to com- 
plete the metre. Haniner reads "uncle then;*" Keightley 
gentle undo;*’ Warburton "this your dagger.*' The ob- 
jection Is, not to the line being Imperfect— we have an 
imperfect line just below (line 112)— but to its being un- 
rhythmical. The emendation, which wo have ventured 
to print, Is a very simple one. It is probable that, if 
our conjecture Is right, the transcriber might have over- 
looked the repetition of this. It is pretty certain, whether 
wo Insert the word thU or not, that the speaker was In- 
tended to pause before naming his rc^iucst; and it would 
seem, from the context, that Oloster had no idea of what 
the little prince was going to ask for, and that he was 
rather relieved when he found that his request was a 
comparatively trifling one. 

811. Linos 113, 114: 

Of my kind uncle^ that I know will gixe 't, 

Being hut a toy, which ie no grief to give. 

This is Lettsoin’s conjecture. Modern editors usually 
print these lines: 

Of iny kind uncle, that I know will gi \ e ; 

And being but a toy, which is no grief to give; 
which is substantially the reading of Qq. F. 1, except that 
they have a comma after give. F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 omit ftuf, 
and instead of which U read it in. If we adhere to the 
reading of the old copies, the construction must be ellip- 
tical, being * " it being. ” I would propose to read : 

Of my kind uncle who will give 't. I know. 

818. Line 116: A greater gift! -0, that’s the sword to it. 
—A dagger was part of the regular equipment of a knight, 
and was worn in the sword-belt on the opposite side to 
the sword. Civilians wore them stuck in their purses or 
pouches. The daggers vailed considerably in length, the 
longest being a three-sided dagger, called a misericorde, 
used to give the erntp d*' grdee to a fallen foe. 

818. Line 121: I weigh it lighUy, were it /tranVr.— Han- 
mer’s emendation, I'd weigh it lightly, is well worthy 
consideration. As the text now stands, we must take it 
that York means "If it were heavier I should value it 
lightly, 08 1 do anything belonging to you." 

814. Line 122: What, would, you hair weapon, liWe 
ford Note the emphasis; Oloster asks contemptuously: 
"Would yon, child os you are, hnve my weapon, the 
sword with which I have done such mighty deeds.” 

816. Line 123: I would, that I might thank you as— 
as— you call me.— Bo Walker; but I had marked it inde- 
pendently, before seeing Ins conjecture. Q. 3 has os as; 

F. las, as. 

816. Lines 130, 131; 

Because that 1 am little, like an ape, ^ 

He thinks that you should bear me on your shauldars. 
There has been some difference of ojduion, among the 
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commentators, as to what the author exactly metDa here; 
whether his only intention is to refer to We ancle's de- 
formity; or, as Douce suggeetih fan the faqj^^hat «n ape 
was often the companion of the fool; as an instance of 
which he refers to a picture by Holbein of Henry VIIL 
and some of his fkmily, in which Will fiAmmcla is repre- 
sented as with a monkey clinging to his neck.* Be that a» 
It may, there is no doubt that, at this time, monkeys, or 
apes, were very common domestic pets; and It is a well- 
known fact that a monkey will always sit on the back of 
another animal, or on the shoulder of a if he can get 
the chance. Bichard's deformity was said really to con- 
sist in the fact, not that he was humpbacked, bat that 
he had one shoulder liigher than the other; Plough Shake- 
speare undoubtedly intend# i to exaggerate thf^ defor- 
mity. He makes Bichard say (III. Henry VI. lll®i 167, 
158) that Nature had been bribed ^ 

o 

To make an envious mountain on my bi^k. 

Where sits deform||^ to mock my body. 

a passage in which, very probably, some idea ofk monkey 
sitting on his shoulder was in the speaker’s minA 

817. Line 132: With what a sharp providbp Ufit he 
reasons!— TYicse words are not hyphened in Qq. Ff., and 
we see no reason for doing so. Provided is probably an 
independent epithet. It may either mean provided, 
ready funiisheU, or a wit which is provided; that is to 
say, equipped for every emergency. 

818. Line 186: My lord, witt ’t please you pass along t— 
Note the short line which expresses Oloucester’s vexation. 
See again below, line 143. 

819. Line 141: My lord protector NEEDS witt have if so.— 
So Q. 1; F. 1 and other old copies omit needs. 

380. Lines 167, 168: 

Well, lei them rest.— Come hither, Cdiethy, 

Thou'rt sworn as DEEP to effect what we ititend. 

These two lines have been arranged variously by different 
commentators. Qq. and Ff. read deepely. Pope omitted 
hither and ended the first line at sworn. Dyce reads fAou 
art, putting thou into the first line, and suggests deep 
instead of detA-hj, but does not adopt it We have no 
hesitation in ptinting deep. It is used adverbially by 
Shakespeare in ni my passages, in Measure for Mea- 
sui’e, v. 1. 480: " so deep sticks it in my penitent heart” 
The Cambridge edd. suggest Thou’rt sworn should be 
printed as a separate line; but we prefer to print the two 
lines as we have done in the text, Itecause the tot is an 
instance of the middle pause (see Bichard 11. note 170X 
and the rhythm Is in no W|y injured by the want of one 
syllable. 

881. Line 162; To make Lord WUliam tiattings of over 
mind.— 0,(1. Ff. have William Lord HasHngs, making so 
very awkward a line that we have, wltk some reluctance, 
adopted Pope's emendation. Compare line 181 below, 
where Gloster calls Hastings Lord WUliam. 

888 . Lines 169, 170: 

WeU, ifion, no mere but Mil.* go, gentie Catedby, 

And, os ft were far (ff, wwnd Lord Baetingej. 

Arranged as by Pope; as three lines In Ff. 



Aor in. 8O01M : 


ACT in. SoeiH) 2. 


NOTES TO KING RICHAED IIL 


• * 

of which l#Lc difflonlt to make any rhyth* 
mieal verje a) aU. 

M|. L^170.— 8^ Sir Thomas More (p. 62): **For 
which ciSiae be mott^'CaMsby to proue wyth some words* 
cast ottt a /arh i|bither he could thinke it possible 
to wlnne thejiiord Hasting into their parte/' and (p. 67) 
where Hastings addresses Stanley: ** My Lord (quod the 
lord Hastinges) on my life neuer doute you. For while 
one mania there which is neuer thence, neuer can there 
J^e thinge ones m^pded that should sownde amisse toward 
me, but it should be in mine eares ere it were well oute 
of theic mouthes. This ment he by Catesby, which was 
of his nere secret conusaiL and whome he veii famib 
iarly vsed,Hnd in his moat weighty matters put no man 
in sq special trust, reken^^ fiymself to no man so llefe, 
slth%e well wist there was no man to him so much be- 
holden as waathys Catesby, which was a man wel lerned 
* in the lawes of this lando. and by the special fauour of 
the lorde c^amberlen, in good aucthoiitie and much rule 
bare l»al the county of leceter where the Lorde Cham- 
berlens power chiefly laye.’* 

8M. Line 170: For we to-morrow hold divided eotmeili. 
—See Sir Thomas More (p. 66): “But the protectour and 
the duke, after that, that they had set the lord Cardinall 
... to commune and deuise about the coronacion in 
one place: os fast were they in an other place contryuyng 
the contrary, and to make the protectour kyiig;" and (p. 
67) Stanley warns Hastings: “ For while we (quod he) 
tolke of one flatter in the tone place, little wote we 
wherof they talk in tlie totlier place." 

386. Line 190: Crosby Place; very generally printed 
Crosby-place, Ft have Crosby House. In Sir Thomas 
More it is Crosbies place. .See i. 2. 212 supra, and note 
05 thereon. 

386. Line 108: Chop off his /lead ,— something we will 
DETEBMINE,— Qq. read: 

^ Chop oflr his he.-id, »ian; somewhat we will Ho: 

which many editors prefer. We have retained the read- 
ing of Ff. ; it is not necessary to take determine here as 3 
to put an end to. It seems to us that the reading of Qq. 
is more commonplace than that of Ff. Gloster answers 
with characteristic promptitude, Chep off his head, so 
getting rid of Hastings; but the next sentence, somethitig 
we wUl determine, is spoken in a more serious manner; 
the meaning being, “ having got rid of him we will deter- 
mine on some plan of action." 

887. Line 196: TV earldom rff Hereford, and the move- 
ables.~-See note 476. ComjAre Bichard II. ii. 1. 161: 

The plate, coin, revenuet* and moveables. 

888. Line *200: cdmpfofs.— This word occurs with the 
accent on the J^t syllable, just al)ove, line 192. It is 
only used by^Shakespeare in four other places, vie, in 
II. Henry VI. Ui. 1.’ 147: 

I know their complot is to have my life ; 
the accent being on the first syllable; and three times in 
Titna Androniens, in' two of which, ii. 8. 265. v. 2. 147, the 
aejoent is on the l^t syflable, and in v. 1 . 66 on the 
second. 


ACT III. ' Solwa 2. 

888.— To give some idea of the difllcolties to be met in 
editing this play, this scene-*which is a short scene, and 
a fair specimen of the condition Of the text-^contalns, 
altogether, 124 lines, In which (including •tage<>directions) 
there are 64 points of difference between Q. 1 and F. 1. 
We give some of the less important ones; the more im- 
portant will be noticed, in their place, in the notes: 

Line 1: Q. 1, H'^hat, hoi F. 1, My lord. 

Line 2: Q. 1, Who knocks at the doorf F. 1 omits at 
the door. 

Line 3: Q. 1, A messenger from the Lord Stanley. 

F. 1, 07ie from Lord Stanley. 

Line 4: Q. 1, IThat ‘s o'clock? F. 1, What is ’t o'clock? 
Line 0: Q. 1, thy coaster. F. 1, my lord StaiUey. 

Line 7: Q. 1, should seem. V. 1, appears. 

Line 8: Q. 1, to your noble lordship. F. 1, to your 
noble se{fe. 

Line 9: Q. 1, And then. F. 1, What then? 

Line 11 : Q. 1, had raste his helme. F. 1, rased off. 

Lino 12: Q 1, held. F. 1, kept. 

Lino 16: Q 1, presently you wW,. F. 1, you wUl pre- 
sently. 

Line 28: Q. 1, the boar pursues vs. F. 1 omits us. 

Line 34: 

Q. 1, My gracious lord 1 *ll tell him what you say. 

F. 1. I'll go, my lord, and tell him what you say. 
Line .39: Q. 1, And I believe it will never stand up- 
right. F. 1 omits it (for the sake of the metre). 

Line 44: Q. 1, Ere / will. F 1, Before He. 

Line 46; Q. 1, Upon tny life my lord. F. 1, ay, on my 
life (omitting %ny lord) 

Line 52: Q. 1, mine enemies. F. 1, my adversaries. 

Line 5S: Q. 1, they who, F. 1. they which. 

Lino 62: Q. 1, elder. F. 1, older. 

Line 68; Q. 1, who think. F. 1, that think. 

Line 09: Q. 1, as thou knotvest. F. 1, as thou know'st 
(for sake of metre). 

Lino 81: Q. 1, life. F. 1, days (to avoid repetition of 
life). 

Line 86: Q 1, their states loas sure. F. 1, their states 
were sure. 

Line 88: Q. 1, the day overcast. F. 1, the day o're-cast 
(for the sake of the metre). 

Line 89: Q. 1, sudden scab of rancour. F. 1, sudden 
stab of rancour. (Q. 1 evident misprint.) 

Line 96: Q. 1, let us away. F. 1, let ’s away. 

Line 99: Q. 1, that it please your Lo. F. 1, that your 
lordship please. 

line 101: Q. 1, / met thee. F. 1, thou met’st me. 

Line 106: Q. 1, than ever 1 was. F. 1, than ere I was 
(for the sake of the metro). 

Line 113: Q. 1. Sahaoth. F. 1, Sabboth. 

Line 118: Q. 1, Those men. F. 1, the men. 

Line 122: Q. 1, 'Tis like enough. F. 1, May, like 
enough. 

Line 128: Q. 1, knowest. F. 1, knoWst (for the sake of 
the metre). 

The differences between the stage-directions in Q. 1 and 
F. 1 are as follows:— 
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At the l>cginniDK of the scene: 

Q. 1, Enter a messenger to Lo: Hastings. 

F. 1, Enter a messenger to the doore of Hastings. 
Line 8: Q. 1, JSnter Lord Ilaetittife; which F. 1 gives 
after line 5. 

Line 34: Exit; omitted by Q. 1. 

Line IKi: Q. 1, Enter Uaetinga a Puraivaut. F. 1 
omits Ilasthigs. 

Line 07: Exit Lord Stanley and Cateeby, Omitted 
i)y Q 1. 

Line 108: Q. I, Ho yivea him his purse. F. 1, He 
throws him his pui'se. 

Line luu: Exit Pursuivant. Omitted by Q. 1. 

Line 113: lie whispers in his ear. Omitted in F. 1. 
'With the exception of the last important stage-direction, 
the above instances show that Q. 1 is not so eoinplctc in 
its stage-directions as F. 1; and it may be doubted if Q. 1 
was really taken from the authorized MS. belonging to 
the theatre at that time. 

330. Line 6: Cannot thy master sleep these ledutus nights f 
- So Q. 1; which seems preferable to the reailiiig of F. 1, 
“Cannot 7ny lord Stanley f" on metrical grounds. If we 
adopt the reading of F. 1 we must elide Canwt into Can't. 
It looks very much as if the passage were intended to be 
prose. 

331. Lihes 10. 11 : 

Then certifies your lordship, that thijs flight 
He dreamt the hoar had rased off his helm. 
There seems to be some diiDculty about the real meaning 
of rased in this passage Qq. (see note 320) have not rased 
off, but simply rased (raste). Sir Thomas Jiklore (p. 74) 
thus refers to this dream, *Mn whbdi him thoughte that 
a bore with liistuskes so raced them both bi the heddes.’* 
•Shakespeare uses the verb to raze in the ordinary senso 
of “to erase’* in several places, e.g in Richard II. ii. 3. 
76: 

To rtTxe one title of your honour out ; 

and, without the preposition, in Pleasure for Measure, 
i. 2. 11, and Sonnet xxv. 11. It is used in the sense of “ to 
destroy," “to level with the ground," in I. Henry VI. ii. 
3. 06: 

Raxeth your citu’s .mil suUtcrU your towns 
It seems to us that the word used in this passage in the 
text has nothing to do with the word ra;t':=to erase. 
Steevens, in his note, says, “This term rastd or rashed, is 
always given to describe the violence inflicted by a boar" 
<Yar. Ed. vol. xix. p. 110); and he quotes a passage from 
Lear, iii. 7. 68: 

In his anointed flesh tash hoarish fane's, 

in which, however, the reading of Ff. Is stick. If we 
accept the reading of Qq. in that passage, it would be the 
only other passage in Shakespeare in which rash, or rase, 
was used in this sense. But Nares gives, under the word 
rash, a quotation from Warner's Albion’s England (vii 
c. 36), the same as given by .Steevens: i 

Ha! cur, .ivar.t, the hoar so rashe thy hide; 

and from the Ballad of Launcelot : 

They buckled them together so, 

Like unto wii.i honres rashtng; ^ 


fWhere Dr. Percy explains tlC word aa “ rending, like the 
wild boar with his tnsks" (Beliques, bk. I. ]>. 104> In both 
these passages the word seems to mean “ teaifii)g with the 
r tusks," a meaning which would Ait thd pAs^e Hi our 
text as well as the passage in Sir Thomas More. We find 
the word used, with the prepositionVi by l^iel, in a stage- 
direction in Hymen’s Triumph (iv. 4), “(He stabs ^arindo, 
and ros&eso/ his Garland" (Works, voL 1. p. 130). Bareti, 
in his Alvearie, gives no such form as rash; but gives 
besides, “ to Rase and crosse out a thing written," “ to 
rase, to overthrow, or cast doune the ground, to 
destroy." Palsgrave has “ I rassh^ a thing from one, I 
take it from hym hastyly. ^e araeihe, prim. 6onJ. He 
rasshed it out of my handes . . . ; il larrache^hon de mes 
mayns." Skeat gives the ;vord as being derived from the 
old French esraeer, modern ^'rench arraeker. C^ucer 
uses arraee in The Clerkes Tale, line 897% 

The children from hire arm they gan arraee. O 

— Yol. U. p. 839. 

The meaning there is evi(lGnyy“to tear away.*^ From 
the above instances it is clear that “ to rase ” or “ to rash’* 
is quite a different word from “|o rase** or “to mze"»to 
erase. 

338. Lines 12-14.— See above, note 324. 

333. Lines 22-24: 

And at the other is my good friertd Catesby; 

Where nothing can proceed that toueheth us 

Whereof I shall not have intelligent. 

Compare the passage in Sir Thomas More’s history (p. 67) 
given in note 323 above. 

331 Line 40: TiU Richard wear THE garland of the 
realm.— Compare II. Henry IV, in King Henry’s speech 
when addressing his son, iv. 5. 202: 

So thou the garland "wear'st successively. 

Sir Thomas More says: “In whose time and by whose 
occasion, what about the getting of the garland, kepiug 
it, lesing and winning iigaine, it hath cost more englishe 
blood then hath twise the winning of Fraunce " (p. 107). 

335. Lino 66: God knows 1 will not do it TO THE DEATH. 
—Compare Much Ado, i. 3. 71, 72: “You are both sure, and 
will assist me? Con. To the death, my lord;" and Love’s 
Labour ’s I^ost, v 2. 146: 

No, t.-t the death, we will not move a foot. 

836. Line 68: That they who brought me. in my master’s 
hate.—¥oT this se. be of in, compare Much Ado, il. 3. 31: 
“One woman shall not come in my grace;' and in this 
play, above, 1. 3. 89; 

Falsely to draw me these vile suspects. 

887. Lines 60, 61: 

W'ell, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older, 

I ’ll serud some packing that yet tlUnk not on *t 
In Q. 1 these are printed as three lines, thus: 

1 tell thee Catesby. Cal. What my Lord? 

/I'dst. Ere a fortnight make me elder. 

He send some packing, that yet thinke not on it. 

It is difBcuTv to see why some editors should have adopted 
the reading of Q. 1 here, llie in&rpolated speech of 
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Cateek^ It quite nnnecetifty. HasUngt It addressing 
Catesby a^hrough the scene. If he had been address* 
Ing inyoM^lte, or if these lines had referred to some 
totally dHTifent subject, the intoipolation of Q. 1 would 4 
have some meaning; ^ it is, it only spoils the rhythm. 

S88. Line 7#For they account kit head upon the bridge. 
—IValtdirs* heads were, formerly, exposed on a tower 
which stood at the north end of the drawbridge in the 
middle of London Bridge; but after 1676, when this tower 
was taken down, dhey were removed to the gate at the 
Southwark end of the bridge on the Surrey side. In the 
picture ef Old LondoitBrldge in 1608 prefixed to Harrison’s 
Description of England (Pt. 3, Keprint, Xew Shak. Soc., 
Series 6, 8), the heads fixed on the top of iron 

spike over the Southwark ^ate. Hentzner, in his account 
of iftidon, sayj: **On the South, is a bridge of stone. 800 
feet in length, of wonderful work; it is supported upon 20 
piers of square stone. 60 feet high, and 30 broad, joined 
by arches of about 20 feet di^ieter. The whole is covered 
on eaclf side with houses, \«o disposed, as to have the ap- 
pearance of a continued street, not at all of a bridge. 
Upon this is built a tower, on whose top the heads of 
such as have been executed for high treason, are placed 
upon iron spikes: We counted above 36" (Reprint, 1767, 
pp. 4, 5). 

839 . Line 76: 3fy lord, good morrowi—good morrow, Catct- 
by.— This is an instance of the '^middle pause." See 
Richard II. note 170. Pope reads ami; but the and is 
weak; the Une41s much better as it stands. 

340. Lino 77: by the holy rodd. -’•Rood originally seems 
to have meant a cross. It is from the A. 8ax. rdd, *^a 
rod," or “pole," which came to mean “a gallows,” “a 
cross. " So rood means a measure of hand which is mea- 
sured with a rod or pole. It is evident that the word at 
first only meant “a cross "as ati instrument of capital 
punishment; and that it came afterwards to be used of the 
holy cross, and so to mean “a crucifix." Qower in his 
Oonfessio Amantls, bk. ii. uses it: 

Wliiclie died vpon the roocte tre, 

much as we say “gallows tree. " Fabyan has (p. 249): ‘ ' and 
y* crusiflx with the image of our lady, also stoudynge 
vpon the roode lofte, was lykewyse ouerthrowen. ” The 
holy rood undoubtedly means the cross on which our Sa- 
viour died, and was especially applied to tlie crucifix 
which stood on the arch or beam which divides the chan- 
cel from the rest of the church, and was called the rood ! 
arch or rood beam. j 

841 . Lines 79. 80: 

My lord, 

/ hold my life as dear os You do yours. 

Printed as one line in Qq.; Ff. omit you do. There is no 
particular reason why those words should not be omitted. 
The sentence w^j^out them is not more elliptical than 
many to be found in Shakespeare. 

843 . Line 82: Was it moke precious to me THAN ’ T IS 91010. 
—This Is Capell*8 reading. Qq. have then it is; Ff. have 
“so precious to me as ’t is now. The only reason for pre- 
ferring the reading of Qq. ^substantially) is^at in line 
84, just below, we h^ve 

I would be S 0 triumphant as I am. 


848. Lines 01-98:' 

What, shall we toward the Tower) TBi DAT is SPENT. 

Hast. Come, come, have with you.— Wot you WHAT, 
my lord) 

To-day the lords you talk tf are beheaded. 

Hie reading in the text is that of Ff. with the exception 
that line 92 is in two lines. Q. 1 reads: 

But come my Lo: shall we to the towerf 
Hast. 1 go; but stay, heare you not the newes. 

This day those men you talkt of, are beheaded. 

The reading of neither version is satisfactory. In Q. 1 
I lines 91 and 02 are both imperfect and unrhythmical; and 
the objection to But come, my lord, is that tlie same words 
1 ocenr again, in line 96 below. It was in order to complete 
the metre that the alteration in Ft. was probably made as 
it stands in tlie text. But, according to line 6, Ujpon the 
stroke of four, the scene commences at 4 o'clock In the 
morning; and although It was a summer morning in June, 
it is rather an extreme instance of dramatic license to 
talk about the day being spent; but. probably, this expres- 
sion does not mean that the day was ended, or even that 
it was far advanced; but that it was advancing, t.e. “get- 
ting on." Compare the fcdlowing passage in Venus and 
Adonis. 717-720: 

" Thu iiitfht Is spent." '* Why, whnt of that 7 " quoth she. 

"1 am,” q\n>th he, "expected of iny frieuda: 

And now 'tis chirk, and going 1 shall fnll.” 

" In night,” quoth slie, "desire sees best of all.” 

It is evident that in this passage night is spent does not 
mean night is ended, or even that it is ending, because 
from the context it was still dark. On the other hand, 
the jingle of “ Wot you what*' is objectionable. 

344. Line fW; Enter a Pursuivant.- A pursuivant was 
an attendant attached to the heralds. VVe have the word 
used in a figurative sense, 1. Henry VI. ii. 6. 6: 

And these grey locks, the pursumants uf death ; 

that is to say, “ the heralds of death." Though purtui- 
vant seems very generally to have been used as a messen- 
ger, or inferii>r kind of herald, it is also used for an 
officer of justice; compare II. Henry VJ. i. 3. 87: “send for 
his master with a pursuivant presently. " 

This scene is founded upon the following passage from 
More (pp. 70, 77): “Upon the very tower wliarfe so nere 
the place where his hed was of so sone after, there met 
he with one Hastinges a pursenant of his own name. And 
of their meting in that place, he was put in remembraunce 
of an ether time, in which it had happened them before, 
to mete in like maner togither in the same place. At 
which other tyme the lord CHiamberlein had ben ac- 
cused viito king Edward, by the lord Riuers the queues 
brother, in such wise that he was for the while (but it 
lasted not long) farre fallen into the kinges indlgnaclon, 
and stode in gret fere of hiroselfe. And for asmuch 
as he nowe met this purseuant in the same place that 
iubardy (t.e. jeopardy) so wel passed : it gaue him great 
pleasure to talke with him thereof with whom he had 
before talked therof in the same place while he was 
therin. And therfore he said: Ah Hastinges, art thou 
remembred when I met thee here ones with an heuy 
hart? Yea my lord (quod he) that remembre I wel: and 
thanked be God they gate no good, nor ye none haime 
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thereby. Thou wouldest say so, quod he, if thou knewest 
•smuch as I know, which few know els as yet and moe 
■hall shortly. That nieiit he by the lordes of the queues 
kindred that were taken before, and should that day be 
behedded at Pounfreit: which he wel wyst, but nothing 
ware that the axe hang ouor his own lied. In faith man 
quoil he, T was uener so sory, nor neuer stode in so great 
dread in niy life, as I did when thou and 1 met here. And 
lo how the world is tunied, now stand mine enemies in 
the daungor (os thou maist hap to here more hereafter) 
and 1 neuer in my life so mery, nor neuer in so great 
siierty.” 

845. Line ill: I thank thee, good Sir John.^Sir was a 
title given, by courtesy, to all priests and ordained clergy 
below the degree of priest. Nares says (tab voee) that 
a bachelor ** who in the books (of the university) stood 
Dotninue Brown, was in conversation called Sit Brown. 
This was In use in some colleges even in my memory. 
Therefore, as most clerical persons had taken that first 
degree, it became usual to style them sir." Compare the 
Sir Topas of Twelfth Night and also the Sir Oliver Mar- 
text of As You Like It. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Scornful Lady (ii. 1) Sir Roger the Curate is called also 
Domim, It was always used coupled witli the Christian 
name. 

846. Line 113: Come the next Sabbath, and 1 will content 
you. --After this line we have in Ff.: 

Priest. He wait upon your Lordsliip ; 
which was apparently inserted by mistake, as we have 
the very same words used by Hostings below, line 124. 
Q(l. only have the stage-direction: lie whiepers in hie ear, 
which we have rendered: They em\fer 2 fnvately in tohis- 
pers. It is evident, from the first line Buckingham speaks, 
that some such private conference must have l>ecu going 
on when he entered. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

847. —Q. 1 has the stage-direction: ** Entex Sir Richard 
Ratliffe, with the Lo: Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan, pris- 
oners." More says (p. S6) that tlie executiou or murder 
of Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan took place on the same day 
on which Hastings was beheaded, that is to say, Jiuie 
13th; but, as Lord Rivers's will is dated Juiiu 23d, in 
which he makes allusion to the execution of Gray, and 
directs his body to be burled with that of the Lord Rich- 
ard [Gray], it is certain that he was not put to death till 
some days later. They were all executed' without any 
form of trial. 

848. Linel. - Qq. commence the scene with a line spoken 
by RatclilT: Bring forth the prisoners. This was perhaps 
inserteil in order to make the scene more in accordance 
wltli history. On the veiy day on which Hastings was 
arrested and beheaded, Ratcliff, according to Lingord 
(p. 227): '* at the head of a numerous body of armed men, 
entered the castle of rontefract, and made himself mas- 
ter of the lord Grey, Sir Tliomas Vaughan, and Sir Rich- 
ard Hawse. To the spectators it was announced that 
they had been guilty of treason; but no judici^ forms 
were observed; and the heads of the victims were struck 
bff in the presence of the multitude." 
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348. Line 4: Ood KEEP thf prince from all the pack qf 
youI—So Qq. ; Ff. have bless. 

^ 850. Lines 6, 7: a ' t ^ 

Vaugh. You live that shall cry woe for this herectfter. 
Rat. Dispatch; tiie limit of ydkr liveh is out. 

These lines are omitted in Qq. ^ ^ 

851. Line 10: Within the guilty CLOSURE of thy waUt.^ 
Compare Sonnet xlviii. 11: 

Within the gentle closttrt of myjireast; 
and Venus and Adonis, 782: 

Into the quiet closure of my breast. * 

These are the only two other passages in igiich Shake- 
speare uses the word in th^s sense; but in Titus Androni- 
cus, v 3. 134, it is used In the sense of "end:" "i^ke a 
mutual closure of our house." ^ 

858. Line 11 : Richard the Second here was hack'd to * 
death.— See Richard II. noj^e 317. * 

853. Line 12: thy dismal ^ at.— S eat does n&t seem 
here an altogether satisfactory word. Qq read soule, 
which is nonsense. Capell conjectured soil. But if we 
take seat = " site " (a word which Shakespeare never uses) 
the expression would be a perfectly suitable one. Com- 
pare Macbeth, i. G. 1: "This castle hath a pleasant seat." 
Schmidt takes it to mean "a place of residence, abode," 
in which sense ft is often used in Shakespeare. 

854. Lines 14, 15.— See above, 1. 3. 210-^14. 

856. Line 15.— Omitted ]^y Qq. ; such an omission as this 
scarcely says much in favour of the accuracy of Q. 1. 

356. Lines 17, 18: 

Thejt curs’d she Richard TOO; fken curs'd she Buck- 
ingham, 

Then curs’d she Hastings. 

We have ventured to insert too in order to make line 17 
complete, which in F. 1 is printed os two lines: 

Then curs'd shee Rxchard, 

Then curs'd shee Buckingham. 

Qq. give the passage as one line; but substitute Hastings 
for Richard. But the line cannot be made to scan or to 
read rhythmically without the insertion of a syllable. 

357. Line 23: 

Make haste; the hour of death is expiate. 

Qq. read: 

Come, come, dispatch, the limit ^your lives is out, 
omitting line 7 above (see note 850), in which that same 
expression occurs. The exact meaning of the word ex- 
jnate here is by no means clear. Singer proposed to read 
es^rate. Collier substituted ea^edite. More than one 
word might be proposed, e. g. exjdicate » explicated, 
though this is certainly uot a word used by Shakespeare. ' 
j Expleted might be suggested; as we (nd in Palsgrave, 

^ "I explUe, I finish or make an end of anything." The 
difllculty about expiate is not in Its'foelng equivalent to 
expiated; for that form of past participle is common 
enough. F. 2, F. 8, F. 4 get ont of the difficulty by read- 
ing is now expired. Nearly all the commentators quote 
Sonnet xxiif 4: * ^ 

Then took I death my days should estate. 
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But there we have tome trace of the sente in which ex- 
piate neejm aiwayt to have been used, namely, of a pro- 
pitiitoijs|priflce or^tonement. It it easy to understand 
how d$aUi can expiate our days by atoning, lii some niea>^ , 
sure, for the wrongs ^e have committed. But it is not ! 
easy to see biw the hour of death can be said to be expi- 
ated. Perhaps the word eupiate should have somewhat 
of an active sense, and may intentionally be used, with a 
sneer, by Katcliff in reference to line 21: 

Be itear God, with our true blood. 

This seems the most probable explanation if we accept 
the reading of F. 1. * 

# 

ACT ly. ^SCEKE 4. 

9 

368. Line 4:«Is all things ready for the royal time /—So 
Ft . ; Qq. read : 

9 re all for Maf royal time? 

We hqye preferred the regdilKg of F. 1, because even those 
editors, who accept the version of Qq. in this line, read 
It is ill Stanley’s speech in the next line, that being the 
reading both of Qq. and Ff. It is impossible therefore to 
alter the verb into the plural in this line, and to leave the 
answer in the singular. Compare II. Henry VI. lii. 2. 
11-13 and see note 183 on that play. It will I>e observed, 
with regard to that passage, that the Cambridge edd. re- 
tain the reading of Ff. ou the very same ground that we 
retain it ber^ We may also compare Othello, i. 1. 172: 

Is there not charms?” Perliaps this passage affords as 
good an instance as any of fhe utterly arbitrary, and, if 
we may use the expression, careless manner in which the 
alterations in the first Quarto have been made. If the 
transcriber of Q. 1 had altered It is Into There are. he 
would have shown some sense and consistency ; but he 
alters the verb to the plural, in the first cose, without 
taking the trouble to make the answer correspond to the 
alteration. 

359. Line 0 : To-morrow, then, I judge a happy day . — 
The meaning of this speech is not quite clear at first sight; 
but it is really an answer to the preceding line, as will bo 
seen from the explanation of wants but nominafien given 
in our foot-note. The meaning, of course, is, that the 
bishop thinks that to^iorrmo will be a fortunate day for 
the coronation. 

880. Lines 10-12: 

ir« know each other^s faces: for our hearts, 

He knows no more qf mine than I of yours; 

Ob J qf his, my lord, than you of mine. 

This, the reading of Ff., is infinitely preferable to that i 
otQfl. • 

Si. (i.e. Bishop). Wliy you my Lo: me thiukr. you should soonest 
know his mind 

Sue. Who I my 9Lo? we know each others faces: 

But for our harts, he knowes no more of mine. 

Then I of yours: nor Ino more of his, then you of mine: 

Dyce follows Ff. in the main, but adopts the reading of 
Qq. Hot for Or in line 12. 

86L Line 19: But you, tny noble lords, may name the 
time.-F. 1 has *'my,hmmraJbU lords;” Q. 1, Q. 2 *«my 


^\obU Lo:” Ndbie is the preferable epithet here for met- 
rical reasons. ^ 

388. Line 23: i have been long d deeper.— is worth 
comparing the following passage from The True Tragedy: 
‘*Ricli. Oo to. no more ado Catesby, they say J have bin 
a long sleeper to-day, but ile be awake anon to soroq 
of their costs;” and. Just below. The Page soliloquises: 
“ Dotli my lord say he hath bene a long sleeper to day? 
There are those of tlie Court that are of another opinion, 
that thinks his grace lieth iieuer Idg inough a bed” 
(Hazlitt’s Shak. Lib. vol. i. pt 2, p. 86). 

368. Line 20: cue.— See Mids. Night's Dream, note 16L 
It would seem to be unnecessary to explain the meaning 
of this word, bift that, recently (January, 1877), a Judge 
upon the bench said that lie did not know the meaning 
of the woi'd “until very late in life.” 

861 Lines 32-36: 

My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, 

I saw good strawbcrrws in your garden there : 

I do beseech yon send for some of them. 

Ely. Marry, and loill, my lord, with all my heart 
So Ff.; Qq. Insert a line quite unnecessarily before line 82: 

Hd&t. 1 thanke yuur gritce ; 

and then continue thus: 

Oio. My r.o; of Elfe. Biih. My Lo: 

Cto. When I was last in Holborne: 

I .<iaw (rood strawberries in your garden there, 

1 doc besecth you send for some of them. 
titsh, I go my Lord. 

Sir Thomas ^lore thus narrates the incident of the straw- 
berries (p. 70): “And after a little talking with them, he 
sayd vnto the Bishop of Klye : my lord you haue very 
good strawberies at your gardayue in Uolberne, 1 require 
you let vs haue a mosse of them. Qladly my lord, quod 
he, woiilde god 1 h.ad some better thing as redy to your 
pleasure as that. And therwith in al the hast he sent hys 
seruant for a niesso of strawberies. The protoctour sette 
the lordes fast in cornoning, and theriipon prayeng them 
to spare hyiu for a little while, departed thence.” In 
tho Latin play of Ricliardus Tertius (act v.) Oloster says: 

ferunt horta tuil 
dccor.\ frdgra pluriinA producere. 

Kfwcof. F.ltens. 

Nil rib' chiudetur, Iiortus quod roeus 
prochicit. 

— Haxlltt, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 163. 

865. Line 41 : His master^s child, as WORSHIPFUL he 
terms it — Ff. have worshipfuUy. We prefer the reading of 
Qq. for the sake of the metre. The transcriber may easily 
have mistaken he for ly; Instances of adjectives used at 
adverbs are common enough. Compare above, i. 1. 22: 
wifashionahle^nntsAliiousLhly; and below, line 60, “cheer- 
fully and smooth.*' 

868. Line 46: To-morrow, in my JUDGMENT, is too 
sudden.— 80 Ft. ; Qq. have here in mine opinion, a read- 
ing which it is really impossible to say why any editor 
should retain, considering that it renders the line horribly 
unrhythmical, and possesses no force or merit of any 
kind whatever. 
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887. Lines 48. 40: 

Where ie my lord the Duke of Qloitert 
I have eent for these strawberries. 

SoFfjQq. have: 

Where is my L. protector, I have sent for these strawberies, 
printed all in one line, which the Cambridge odd. print 
as prose. We may suppose that Gloster (Gloucester) is here 
pronounced ns a trisyllalde, as there are instances of such 
a division of the syllables. Compare I. Henry VI. note 
89. and Kichard If. note 171. As to line 49. if we take 
the passage as verse, it is hopelessly imperfect and un- 
rhythmical. Hanmer supplied the word straightway, in 
order to complete the metre. We niiglit complete it by 
reading: “I have sent some one." Compare iv. 4. 530 of 
this play: 

Some one take order Buckingham be brought. 

868 . Lines 57. 58: 

What of his heart perceive you in his face 

Ry any ukklihouP he show'd to-day} 

So Q<|.; Ff. have livelihood, a reading which it appears to 
us to be impossible to defend. Livelihood is only used 
i'l two other passives in Shakespeare, in \’enus and 
Adonis, 26. 

The precedent of pith and livelihood, 
where it undoubtedly means liveliness;'" and in All's 
Well, i. 1. 68: “the tyranny of her sorrow takes all liveli- 
hood from her cheek;" a passage upon which Knight relies 
for the justifleation of the reading of Ff. here; but surely, 
there it means nothing more than "colour" or "bright- 
ness." There may be some better ground for defend- 
ing the reading livelihood, because it corresponds with 
line 60 above ; but Hastings' answer seems to correspond 
much better with likelihood, which is used pretty fre- 
quently in Shakespeare = ' * sign," “ evidence.” Compare 
Two Gent, of Verona, v. 2. 43: 

These likelihoods confirm her flight from hcncc; 
and Othello, i. 3. 108: "these thin habits and poor niteh- 
hoods" 

860. Line 00: For, were he, he had shown it in his looks. 
—After this line Qq. insert quite unnecessarily: 

Ifer. (i.u. SianA'j/) J pray God he be not, I My. 

But as Gloucester's next speecli begins with the words I 
pray the line is much better omitted. 

370. Line 61.— In the old play this incident is thus nar- 
rated: 

Enter Richard, Cateshy, and others, fulling I. ord Hastings. 

Rich Come bring him away, let this .suffice, thou and that ac- 
cursed sorccresi.e the mother Queene hath bewitched me, with 
assistance of th-it famous strumpet of my bror!i«fS, Shores wife: my 
withered ariiie is a sufficient testimony, deny it if thou canst ; laie not 
Shorts wife witli thee last night T 

Hast. That she was In niy house niy l.ord I cannot deny, but not 
for any such matter. If. 

Ru.h. If, viU.iin. feedest thou me with Ifs and ands, go fetch me a 
Priest, make a sliort shrift, ind dispatch him quickly. For by the 
blessed Saint Paule I swearc, I will not dine till I see the traytors 
head.— HaxUtt, vol. i. pt. a, p. So ^ 

And in the Mirror for Magistrates. Hastings is made to 
say of Bichard (at. 71): 


Frowning he enters, with so chaunged cheare. 

As for niyide May had chopped fouie . 

And lowniig on me with the gog^e eye, ^ 

I The v'hetted tuske. and furrowed forehead l^e. 

His crooked shoulder bristellike set vp. 

With frothy iawes, whose foaiiie He chawde and supd, 

With angry lookes that flamed as the ifbr; 

Thus gan at last to grunt the grymest syre. * 

—Vol. ii. p. 398 (edn. 18x5), 

371. Lines 78-80: 

Off with his head I— now, by Saint Raul, I swear 
I will not dine until 1 see the same . — 

Lovel and Ratcliff, look ihai it bt done. 

These lines stand thus in Q. 1: H 

Oir with his head, iflow by Saint Paule, 

1 will not dine to day 1 ifArcare, 

Vntill I see the same, some see it don^. 

878. Line 80: Lovel and Ratcliff, look that it be done.—^ 
The introduction of Ratcliff In this scene hasticcasioned 
much difliculty to the variids editors of Shakespeare; 
for. as lie was represeuted. in tfie last scene, as being at 
Pomfret. and the events there represented are supposed 
to take place simultaneously with the events in this 
scene, it is impossible that he could have been in London 
and Ponifryt at the same time. In Q. 1 an attempt is 
made to meet the difliculty. Ratcliff is not among the 
characters present in this scene, the only stage-direction 
at the commencement lieiug: Enter the Lords to Councell. 
And after line 81 is the stage-direction : Exeunt, manet 
Cat. with Ua. F. 1 has Ratcliff's name diftinctly among 
the characters who enter wiftli Buckingham. It also has 
after this next line the stage-direction: Manet LmieU and 
Kaicliffk. with the Lord Hastings; and, in the next 
scene, after line 20. where Q. 1 has; Enter Catebby with 
Hast, head, F. 1 has, after line 21: Enter Loukll and 
Batcliffe, with Hastings Head. It is evident, there- 
fore. that, ill the copy from which Q. 1 was transcribed, 
an attempt was made to remedy this oversight on the 
part of the author. But. as in many other cases of at- 
tempted Improvements to be found in Q. 1, the reviser 
overlooked one important point ; for he left in the next 
scene, i.e. scene 6, lino 17. Gloucester’s direction to 
Catesby: "Cateshn ouerlooke the wals.” For this reason 
we agree with t) 0 Cambridge cdd. that it is doing too 
much violence to the text of our aiAhor to try and correct 
this evident oversight. It is one into which any author, 
at a time when the change of scene involved no change 
of scenery, might easily fall. The Clarendon edd. also 
suggest that one of the players may have doubled Catesby 
aud Ratcliff; but this could scarcely be possible, as in 
act Iv. scene 4 we have Ratcliff and Catesby on the 
stage at the same time, fud speaking to Bichard. The 
fact is. that this is one of Uiose slips on the part of the 
author which can be easily remedied on the stage, but 
not where the text is printed entire. « 

878 Line 84: Stanley did dream the Boar did RASE Ait 
helm.—Q. 1 has 

^ Stanley did dreame, the boare did race bis helme. 

Stanley ^id dream, the Bore did rows* our Heimes. 

Most modem editors print rate, whlth. for the reasons 
given in note 831, is a mistake. 
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871. Line 85: And I did «Am it, and dUdain to fiy.^ * 
So F. 1; Q. Ah 06 : 

^ I dbdal^ it, and did scorne to flie : 

Which nuAt modem editors seem to prefer, for what pre- { 
else reason does not appear. | 

876. Ii^e 86 :^ 00 l-CL 0 !rH Aor«e.— See 11. Henry VI. note 
227. 

876. Lines 01, 92: 

Ai too TRipMPHlNQ, how mine enemiee 
TO‘day at Pon\fret bloodily were butcher'd. 

In Q. 1 tliese lines stifhd: 

As twere triumphing at mine enemies ; 

HovAhey at Pomfret bloudily were butcherd. 

The ^.^eration of Q. 1 wa# evidently made to avoid the 
To-day, with a j*.ew of getting rid of the difllculty about 
(see above, note 372); but if we refer back to scene 
2 of this ac^ line 106, we shall see that Q. 1 retains Thie 
day in Hastings's speech. ^ 

For dh instance of triumphing accented on the second 
syllable, compare Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 36: 

So ndest thou triiimphing in my woe. 

377. Line 96: Come, come, dUpatch; the duke woidd be 
at dtuYier.— This speech is given in Q. I to Catesby. (See 
note 372 ) The reading in the text is that of F. 1. Most 
editors prefer to adopt the reading of Q. 1: Dispatch, my 
lord, in order to avoid the repetition of the same expres- 
Sion in line below, a line omitted by Q. 1 ; but we 
doubt whether Ratcliff would address Hastings as my 
lord at all. In scene 3, accolKling to Qq., he uses the 
same form of words : Cotne, come, dispatch (see note 357). 
Shakespeare seems to have intended to represent his man- 
ner as tliat of a rufllan to correspond with his deeds. 

878. Line 98: 0 momentary grace of mortal men.—^ 

Ff. ; Qq. have: 

O momentary state of worldly men ; 
an utterly meaningless reading ; it is impossible to believe 
Shakespeare could have written such nonsense as that. 

879. Line 100: Who builds his hope in air of your good 
LOOKS.— Q. 1 has *‘your/oir grace;" but we prefer the 
reading of F. 1, as it avoids the jingle of air and fair. 
The expression in air of is noticeable. I cannot find any 
instance of it elsewhere. Johnson quotes Horace "Nes- 
efus auras fallacls.” Livy has ^'honoris aura," and there 
is tlie very common expression **aura popularis." 

880. Lines 104-107.— -Qq. omit the incident of Hastings' 
horse stumbling. It is mentioned in More (p. 76) : “ Cer- 
tain is it also, that in the riding toward the tower, the 
same morning in which he was brhedded, his horse twise 
or thrise stumbled with him almost to the falling, which 
thing albeit eche man wote wel daily happeneth to them 
to whom no suc^ mischaunce is toward: yet hath it ben 
oipsk olde rite and custome, obserued as a token often 
times notably foregoing some great misfortune"— Hast- 
ings says, in The Mirror for Magistrates (at. 67): 

My palfrey in the playnest paued streete, 

Thrise bowed his boanes, thrise kneeled on tlm Oowre, 

Thrise shond (as Balam’lasse) the dreaded t^re. 

• -VoL li. p. 394. 


ACT III. Scene 5. 

881. Enter Oldster and Buckingham in rusty ar* 
I moor, marvellous ill-favoured. — ^This is the stage-direction 
in Ff.; except that they give rotten instead of ** rusty 
armour." Qq. have simply: "Enter Duke of Olocester 
and Buckingham in armour." **Jtotten armour" would 
simply mean armour that was out of repair. Compare 
The Mirror for Magistrates (st. 88): 

In roHsty arnture as in extreame shift, 

Tliey clad theniselues, to cloake their diueiish drift. 

-VoL U. p. 303 . 

888. Line 4: As if thou wert DISTRAUGHT and mdd with 
terror.— Compare Homeo and Juliet, iv. 3. 49: 

0 ! if I wake, shall I not be distraught t 
888. Lines .Vll.—This speech of Buckingham’s is doubly 
interesting. In the first place it gives us some idea of 
the conventional tragic actor of the time, whose simple 
tricks were preserved by tradition down to the time when 
tlie Richardsonian booth was a common niljunct to every 
country fair ; secondly, one cannot help being amused 
at Buckingham's boasting of his capacity for acting to 
Richard, who was the most consummate actor that over 
lived. The differonce between them was precisely that 
between the really great actor and tlie ranting tragedian 
of Richardson’s booth. Buckingham's acting could de- 
ceive no one but himself; but Richard's powers of sim- 
ulation and dissimulation deceived even his most inti- 
mate associates. 

881 Line 7: Tremble and start at wagging of a straw,^ 
Omitted in Qq. 

885 Line 8: INTENDING deep suspicion. —Intend is used 
in the same Beii8o=*‘to pretend," "to simulate," lielow, 
in this act, scene 7, line 45. Compare Taming of Shrew, 
iv. 1. 206: 

amid this hiirly I intend 
Tliat all is done in reverent care of her. 

388. Lines 10-21.— In this passage the dHTerenccs be- 
tween Q. 1 and K. 1 are most difficult to reconcile. The 
chief discrepancy arises, no doul>t, from the attempt made 
by Q. 1 to set right the mistake there had been made 
above in scene 3. With regard to the presence of Rat- 
cliff both herci and at the executions at Pomfret, see 
note 372. In Q. 1 the passtq^e stands thus: 

And l)oth .arc ready in their offices 
To ^Tace iiiy straU{;enis. Knter Afator. 

Clo, Here comes the Maior. 

Buc, Let me alone to entertnine him. Lo. Maior, 

Glo, Lookc to the drawbridge there. 

Buc, The reason we hauc sent for you. 

Gh. Catesby ouerlooke the wals. 

Buck. Harke, I heare a drumnie. 

Gh. I.ooke backs, defend thee, here are enemies 

Buc. Cod and our innocence defend vs. Enter Catetby with 

Hast. head. 

Glo. O, O, be quiet, it is Catesby, 

As we have already pointed out, Q. 1 does not get rid of 
the difficulty; for Richard is made to give directions to 
Catesby before, according to the stage-direction, he has 
entered on the scene at all. We have followed the ver- 
sion of F. 1, omitting Buckingham's words. Let me alone 
to entertain him (line 14), which are given by most modern 
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edlton who follow Qq. The words seem unnecessary, and 
nay, not Improbably, have been added by one of the 
actors. The object of the dramatist. In tills passage, seems 
to be to represent as much hurry and confusion as is pos« 
slble. Richard is anxious to convey the impression to 
the Lord Mayor, that he is under a strong sense of per- 
sonal danger; and X would suggest that the words (line 
16) Uarkt a dnim should be given to Oloster and not to 
Buckingham. 

387. Line 20: God and our innocence defend and guard 
t(D/_Coniparo Hamlet’s adjuration, i. 4. 39: 

Angels and iiiini<itcr!i of grace defend us 1 
The innocence of Buckingham and Richard would not be 
a very reliable defence against any danger. 

388. Line 25 : I took him for the plaineet HARMLESS 
creature.-^ For this coupling of two adjectives in the 
superlative and positive degree, compare Merchant of 
Venice, iii. 2. 205: 

The best-conditlon’d and untuearted spirit ; 

and see note 248 on that play. Also comptire below, line 
33: *Hho covert'st ehelter'd traitor.’* 

880. Line 26: That breath'dupon the earth a Christian.^ 
After this line Qq. insert: Looke ye my Lo: Mator^ which, 
following Capell, we have transferred to line 34, where it 
seems in place in Buckingham’s speech, but certainly is 
not BO here. Oloster’s speech is evidently spoken not to 
the Lord Mayor, but to Ratcliff, Lovell and Buckingham. 

390. Line 29: So smooth he daub’d his vice with shoio of 
virtue:^The verb to daub is used, in n figurative sense, 
in only one other passage in BhakeBpeaie, viz. in Lear, 
where Edgar, disguised as a madman, says, iv. 1. 63: ** 1 
cannot daub it further I cannot keep up my assumed 
character any further. ” Tlie substantive daubery is used 
in a similarly figurative sense, Merry Wives, iv. 2. 186 : 
‘‘She works by charms, by spells, by the figure, and such 
daubery as this is.” 

891. Line 34: That ever liv’d. —Look tou, my Lord 
MAYOR.— These last words were inserted by Capell from 
the last speech as given in Qq. See note 380 above. 
It is evident that Buckingham turns round heio to speak 
to the Lonl Mayor, and therefore these, or some such 
words, are almost necessary. 

898. Lines 60, 61.— These lines are given to Bucking- 
ham in F, 1 as well as the next speech, lines 63-61, which 
is given in Q. 1, Q. 2 to But., probably Intended for Due. ss 
Duke, and in the rest (substantially) to Oloster. We 
have followed Ff. in giving lines 60, 61 to Buckingham. 
Tliey seem entirely out of place as spoken by the Lord 
Mayor, who ventures, throughout Hus scene, on no par- 
ticular condemnation of Uastiugs. The next speech, 
lines 62-01, should, it seems to us, be given to Gloster 
without any hesitation. BuckhighAni would hardly have 
dared to talk as if he were, in any respect, the source 
of supreme authority The Lord Mayor's speech, lines 
62-66, seems certainly addressed to Gloster and not to 
Buckingham. ^ 

898. Line 65: Somewhat against our MEANING.— So Qq. ; 
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• Ff. have: ** Something agntnit our meanings,” If the 
speech be given to Gloster the reading of Q^^seems pin- 
ferable. R 

^ • I • 

891 Line 56: Because, my lord, WB wovdd have had you 
BEARD. — ^The construction here is fiertalnly very irregular; 
but we cannot follow Keightley in alterin^Aeaf^ to hear, 
though it is certainly better grammar, any more than we 
should, in the line above, alter **have prevented” into 
**ha(h prevented,” as Pope suggesta Lettsom (quoted 
by Byce, note 67, on this passage) adkgests, **we would 
that you had heard.” Dr. Abbott, in his Shakespeare 
Grammar, sec. 411, would haVe us read, **ice wduld have 
had you (to have) heard” 

In this line we is the reading of Qq. ; Ff. hive I. 
t 

896. Line 69 : But since you come too late of olr in- 
tent.— So Qq. ; Ff. have “ Which since.” * ^ 

896. Lines 72-94.- For the substance of lifts speech of 
Gloster to Buckingham, or Atl^r of the suggestions there- 
in contained, when speaking of the devices of Richard 
and his party to procure the col ;ent of the people to the 
deposition of the prince, compare what More says (p. 89): 
** But the chief thing and the weighty of al that inuen- 
cion, rested in this that they should allege bastardy, 
either in king Edward himself, or in his children, or both. 
So that he should seme dishabled to inherite the crowne 
by the duke of Yorko, and the prince by him. To lay bas- 
tardy in kynge Edward, sowued openly |o the rebuke of 
the protootours owne mother, which was mother to them 
both: for in that point cof^id be none other colour, but to 
pretend that his own mother was one aduoiiteresse which 
not withstanding to farther this purpose he letted not: 
but Natbeles be would the point should be lesse and 
more f auorably handled, not euen fully plain and directly, 
but that the matter should be touched aslope craftely, 
as though men spared in the point to speke al the trouth 
lor fere of his displeasure.” 

The bastardy of Edward had been alleged previously. 
One of the counts in the attainder of Clarence, 1478, was 
that he " falsely and untruely published, that the king 
was a bastard, and not legitimate to reign” (Stowe, 
pp. 431, 432). Aiid Commines, cub anno 1476, teUs how 
Louis de Creviile. a Burgundian, in an interview with 
lA>uis XI., ''conimen^a h contrefafre le due de Bourgogne, 
et k frapper du pied coiitre terre, et k jurer St George, 
et qu'il appeloit le roy d’Angleterre Blanc-borgne, fils 
d'un archer qui portolt son nom” (Meznoires, bk. iv. eh. 8, 
in Fanilii&un Litt^raire, Choix de Chroniques et Memolres, 
1836, p, 102X This is altered In the old English transla- 
tion. 

897. Lines 76-79: Tell^hem how Edward put to death a 
citizen, Ac.— This refers to the execution of one Burdet, 
not— as Gray gives the name— ITafkcr.^ All that More 
says (p. 106) is as though Burdet were forgotten, that 
was for a worde spoken in hast, oruelly behedded, by the 
misconstruing of the lawes of thys realme for the princes 
plesore.” But Hall adds (p. 369): “This Burdet was a 
marchafit dwellyng in Chepesyd at y* signe of y croune 
which now A y signe of y ffowre de luse ouer against 
loper lane : This man merely in y* rfilByng tyme of kyng 
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would malm liyiii in heritor ol y« cronne, meanyng hyi 
nwne^hoaJe.’ but these wordes king Edward made to be 
mysconsttruA, A intfrpreted that Burdet meant the 
croune of the issAlmer^wheifore within lesse space then 
iiij. houres, 1|^ was apprehended* iudged, drawen and 
quartered in Chepesyde.” 

888. Lines 80-84.— These and oUier accusations against 
Edward IV. were embodied in an eatraordinary petition* 
purporting to come from the Lords and Commons* which 
was presented by Buckingham; it may still be read in 
the Kot-Par. Vi 240*141. * 

890. Linep86-00.— There was no ground for this accusa- 
tion. According to William of Winchester, York, who was 
Regejf of France at that time, came over to England on 
purpose to seeihis wife. See Bitson’s note* Var. Ed. 
•vol. xix. p. 133. 

e 

400. Lines 101* 102: ^ 

*Igo; md toward^ihree or four o'clock 
Look for the nei^ that the Guildhall affords. 
Printed in Qq. as if it were prose. The ilrst lino cer- 
tainly does not scan; and both road mure as if they were 
intended for prose than verse. 

401. Lines 103. 104: 

Go, Lovel, with aAl speed to Doctor Shaw*-. 

[To Catesby.] Go thou to Friar Pe.nker. 
Doctor ShaWt <# Shoe* was brother to the Lord Mayor. 
More speaks of him (p. 88), ''fad freer Penker prounciail 
of the Augustine freers both doctors of diuinite, lK>th 
gret prechars, both of more learning then vertue* of more 
fame then lerning.” 

408. Line 106: Baynard's Castle gave its name to one 
of the wards of the City of London. A long account of 
this interesting castle, the scene of many historic events* 
will be found in Stow’s Survey of London* 1G33 (pp. GG-Ol). 
It too£ its name from one Baynard, a nobleman* who 
caihe over with the Conqueror* and died in the reign of 
William Rufus. In the reign of John it belonged to one 
Robert Fitzwater* whose daughter, Matilda* the king tried 
to ravish. Fitswater was banished* and Baynard’s Castle 
was partly destroyed i^ the yeai* 1214* being "spoiled” 
by the king. When John was in France* Fitzwater, who 
was lighting on the French side* so distinguished himself 
that the king remarked his great courage ; and* at the 
earnest request of some of his friends, he was restored to 
the royal favour and to his possessions in England. The 
castle appears to have passed out of the possession of the 
Fitzwater family. In 1428 it was entirely destroyed by 
Are* and was rebuilt by Humphfby* Duke of Gloucester; 
on whose death* 1446* while under attainder* it came into 
the possession of Henry VI.* and was given by him as a 
residence tp RidSard, Duke of York. It appears that it 
was In Baynard’s Castle that Yoric was residing when the 
agreement was made with Heniy by which he was acknow- 
ledged heir to the throne* Henry’s own son* the Prince 
of Wales* being then disinherited. It was from here also 
that Edward IV. set out improcession* wheEhe went to 
be crowned at WestiAinster* and it was here that Richard 


himself accepted ikit ^wn--as Is represented in scene 7 
of this act» Henry VIL restored the castle in 1501* and 
resided there for some time. Maiy* daughter of Heniy 
VllI* also resided there* after the unsuccessful attempt 
of Lady Jane Grey ou the tlirone* and it was there tliat, 
in 1668, she was declared queen. Baynard’s Costb was 
totally destroyed in the Great Fire, 1066. In Smith’s 
Description of England (1688). in the Bird’s Eye View 
of London, plate 28 [Reprint, 1879], the castle is figured 
on the bank of the river* in a straight line with the west 
end of St Paul’s ; and in Norden’s Plan of London (1698), 
prefixed to Harrison's Description of England (Reprint* 
New Shak. Soc.), it is seen marked between Paul’s Wharf 
and Blackfriars. 

408. Line 108: And to give NOTICE that fw MANNER per- 
son. —ATof/ce Is the reading of Qq.* ill order to avoid the 
repetition of order (see line 106 above), which is the read- 
ing of Ff. Chaucer has in The Wife of Bath’s Tale (line 
0709), inaner riuie » “ maimer of rhyme: ” 

Lo, in SMTiche Matter rime is Dante's tale. 

Wherever Shakespeare uses tlie phrase manner qf men, 
eg. 1. Henry VI i. 3. 74. 1. Henry IV. ii. 4. 828, 462* As 
You Like It, iii. 2. 210* he never omits the preposition ; 
but for a similar elliptical construction* compare I. Henry 
VI. i. 2. 101. 

ACT III. Scene 6. 

404. — This scene only consists of fourteen lines, yet in 
those fourteen lines there are no less than fourteen differ- 
ences l)etwcen Q 1 and F. 1. Many of these are unimpor- 
tant, and only one, that in line 10* is decidedly in favour 
of Q. 1; yet the Cambridge edd. religiously adopt the 
readings of Q. 1 all through; and* in one case* lines 10* 11: 

Why who ’$ so gross. 

That canpiot see this palpable device? 

whicli is the reading of Ff.* they reject the reading of Qq. 

" That sees not;*' and, rather than adopt the very simple 
reading of Ff., wldch suits both sense and roetoe* they 
print a conjecture of their own "That seeth not." Surely 
prejudice could go no further than this. 

405. Line 1.— This indictment, according to More* was 
a proclamation made by a herald through the city imme- 
diately after dinner on the day of Hastings’ execution. 
The speech in the text was probably suggested by the 
following passage in More (p. 81): "Now was this pro- 
clamacion made within li. houres after that he was be- 
heded* and it was so curiously indited* and so falrwriten 
in parchment in so wel a set hande* and therwith of it self 
so long a processe* that eueri child might wel peroelue* 
that it was prepared before. For al the time betwene his 
death and the proclaming could scant hane sufllsed vnto 
the bare wryting alone* all had it bene but in paper and 
Bcribled forth in hast at aduenture." 

406. Line 10: Hera's a good world the while/ Why, 
who *s so jirow.— This is the reading of Qq.* which, in this 
case* is preferable to that of Ff. " Who is so gross? ’’ 
though in the very next line the difference is In favour 
of Ff. (see note 404)l 

407. Line 12 : yet who to bold but says he sees it netf 
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JCdwud UiJ. Ui ng*^ nlSl to bit awneioiuie tliat he* 



ACT III. 8o«ne 6. 


ACT III. S<»n 9 7. 


NOTES TO KING RICHARD III, 


1 reads: who so hlind:' llie Clarendon Press edd. 
explain the rea<ling o/ (J. 1 : “ Who 's so blind to therdan- 
ger of observing It." We confess that the reading of F. 1 
seems to us much preferable; the meaning being **who 
has courage enough to admit that he does see it.** 

ACT ITT. SuENK 7. 

408. Lines 5, 0 : 

I did; with hitt contrdct with Lady Lucy, 

And hU contrdct by deputy in France. 

These two lines are omitted in Q. 1. The pre-contract with 
Lady Elizabeth Lucy is alluded to by More (pp. 06, 07), in 
which he says that the Duchess of Fork being opposed to 
the king's nnirriage with Elizabeth Grey alleged that he 
was pre-contracted to “one dame Elizabeth Lucy;" but 
that the said Elizabeth Lucy having been sent for and 
questioned declared that no pre-contract had ever existed 
between them, although she acknowledged that Edward 
had got her with child. In the address presented by 
Buckingliam, which was afterwards embodied in an Act 
of rarliament already alluded to (see above, note 308), 
the name of the person to whom Edward was said to 
have been pre-contracted was ^*Daine Eleanor fiutteler, 
daughter of the old Earl of Shrewsbury." See Lingard, 
vol. Iv. p. 236, who gives his authority in a foot-note 
“Rot. Pari. vi. 240, 241;" adding that the very existence 
of this person has been called in question; but she 
appears to have been the flrat-boni of the second mar- 
riage of the Earl of Shrewsbury with the daughter of 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and widow of Sir Thomas 
Butteler, Lord Sudoley. It is worth remarking that in 
Hey wood, I. Edward TV,, King Edward defends his choice 
of Lady Grey on the ground that he ought to marry an 
English woman rather than a foreigner (Works, vol. i. 
p. 6). Although the duchess alludes to the accusation 
against the mother of Elizabeth, the Duchess of Bedford, 
of having practised enchantments In order to bring about 
the marriage, there is no mention of the pre-contract to 
Lady Lucy or any other English lady. As to Edward’s 
being contracted by deputy to the Lady Bona, daughter 
of the Duke of Savoy, and sister to the Queen of Louis 
XI., there seems to have been more truth in this alle- 
gation. All the chroniclers state that, at the time Edward 
was secretly manded to Elizabeth, Warwick had already 
succeeded in obtaining Louis's consent to the marriage 
of the Lady Bona; and that the King-maker was justly 
offended at finding that his royal master had made a 
fool of him in that matter. 

409. Line 8 : And hia enforcement of the city wives.-- 
Omitted in Qq., as also line 11 below. Tlie omissions 
in this speech of Buckingham’s in Qq are peculiar, and 
one is inclined to suspect that they were made out of 
deference to the feelings of Elizabeth. The allegations 
made against Edward were very similar to those made 
with more truth against Heniy YHT. He, it will be re- 
membered, pronounced, eg cathedra, his own marriage 
with Anne Sullen to be null and void on account of his 
former cohabitation with her sister ; and, by th^same 
decree, he had, necessarily, bastardized Elizabeth, so that 
the dramatist would here be treading upon very delicate 
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•ground. One can quite imagiJfe that those in the audience, 
not possessed of a fanatical reverence for King of 
Many Wives, might have taken un some of raese^ 
t rather markedly. * t 

410. Line 24: THEY SPAKE not m loord.'— Qq. omit thia 

sentence. * 

v 

411. Line 26 : But, like dumb statuas or breatbinci 
stones.— (^. Ff. read statues. (See II. Henry VI. note 
180.) Breathing is the reading of Q. 1, Q. 2, Ff. The test 
of the old copies have breatMesse, a rdlidlng which some 
editors prefer; while others 6ub8titu|eun6reafAtng, which 
was Rowe’s conjecture. There is no necessity fbr alter- 
ing the text; the meaning being that thej| stood stiU 
as stone, although they vmre breathing human beings. 
The contrast between the ^dumb statuas’* ad^ the 
“ breathing stones " is more poetical that the somewhat 
tautological reading of the later Qq. 

418. Line 29 : Bis answer was,— the peopft voere not 
USED.— ITscd is not elided it? FaI, probably intentionally, 
for the sake of the double ending. 

418. Line SO: To 6s spoke to, but by the RECORDER. — 
Both Q. 1 and F. 1 have a comma after to, which Dyce 
omits, and, following W’^alker, places an accent on the first 
syllable of recorder', but the pronunciation of recorder, 
according to Dyce’s arrangement, as a cretic or amphi- 
macer (-„>), would involve placing an accent on the last 
syllable of that word, which is very awkward. The 
comma in the old copies indicates a padle, by means of 
which, It will be seen tbdt the verse can be spoken 
rhythmically, preserving at the same time the usual pro- 
nunciation of recorder. Of course Pope’s obvious emen- 
dation, “ except by the recorder," gets rid of all difficulty. 
It may be that the sentence is somewhat elliptical, and 
that what Buckingham means to say is that the people 
were not accustomed to be spoken to directly, but only 
through the recorder. The person fulfilling this office at 
the time was Thomas FitzwiUiam. The oifice of reorder 
is now that of a judge ; and he must be a barrister of 
at least five years’ standing. In former times it would 
seem that the r^^corder did all the talking for the corpora- 
tion, a task whioh. nowadays, it is to be feared, he would 
find rather labr.iious. In a scarce and amusing work 
called The Itiner'int (1817) we find the following passage 
referring to this word : “ Now, you know, Mr. Romney, 
the recorder, is supposed not to be a tool; and as it is 
necessary amongst the body corporate to have one man 
of common sense, tuv laws of the country (knowing their 
general deficiency) place a recorder to take care that no 
flagrant errors are committed; who acts just as a show- 
man does with his puppets— he moves the wires, and 
makes all their speeches ’* (vol. ii. p. 291). 

411 line 37 : And thus I took the vantage of those few. 
—Omitted in Q«i. c 

418. Line 43: No, by my troth, my tor^— Omitted in Ff. 

416. Lines 46-61.— The way in which Buckingham as- 
sumes the lead here is rather amusing. He Is delighted 
with the success of his powers of acting, of which he was 
so proud. (Sle above, note 388^ We can imagine Oloster 
looking at him with a sly, saroastio dhile, amused at hie 



ACT III. Scene 7. NOTES TO KING RICHARD HI. act hi. Scene 7. 


attempting to play the leadii( ipirit. and knowing well 
that neither i^i^cklnghani, nor anyone else, could give Atm 
leuone^n hypocrisy. At the same time it is quite poe* 
lible that Biel&rd eerioi&ly reaented Buckingham’s want 
of tact, at this point, in pretending to order him about, 
and in making ^ appear as if Ac was the commanding 
spirit andeaot Oloster. 

417 . Line 40 : For oii that ground I*U make a holy 
DESCANT.— Ground is here the same, as what was called 
plain wng. DeecavH does not necessarily mean varia- 
tion," as it is generally explained. See Two Gent, note 21. 

418 . Line 51: Play the maid*e part^—etUl answer nay, 
and take it.— Compare Passionate Pilgrim, 339, 340: 

• Have you not heanAit said full oft, 

^ A tvoman's nay doth stand for nought! 

B^n has utilizeS this common satire on the value of a 
woman's nay, Jn the well-known line in Don Juan: 

And whlspet'ng *' I will ne'er^onsent ’’—consented. 

• • — C. 1. vt cxvii. 

419 . Line 64: No doubt we'll bring it to a happy 
Mjme.— So Qq.; Ff. have **we bring." 

480 . Line 56: Welcome, my lord: 1 DANCE attendance 
HERE.— This phrase is only used by Shakespeare in two 
other places— in TI. Henry VI. I 3. 174: ‘*1 danc'd attetv- 
dance on his will and Henry VIII. v 2. 31: 

To daue* aUendanee on their lordships’ pleasures. 

481 . Line 58 : Iii%W, Cateshy, what says your lord to my 
request! -Here we have an instance of a superfluous syl- 
lable at the beginning of a line. This is tlie reading of 
Ff.; Qq. have: 

1 feare he wil, how now Catesby, 

What safes your Lord f 

which the Cambridge edd. adopt, arranging it thus; 

1 fear he will. 

How now, Catesby, what says your lord? 

488 . Lipe 67: In deep designs and mattern qf great 
moment.— So Qq.; Ff. have: 

In deep desigties, ttt maUtr of great moment 

488 . Line 72: He is not lolling on a lewd DAY-BED.— 
Both Qq. and Ff. have Mlijig. It would seem that loll 
and lull are very closely connected. Skeat sa^'s of loU: 
** The older sense was pr($b. to *dor.e,’ to sleep, hence to 
brood over the Are, to lounge about. It appears to be a 
mere derivative of luU, i.e. to sing to sleep.’’ But that 
they were distinct words, in Shakespeare’s time, would 
appear from the fact that he uses lull, in its ordinary 
sense, in four passages, of which we give an example 
below; and he only uses Ml in two passages: in Trollus 
and Greasida. i. 3. 162; • 

The large Achilles, on his press’d bed Miinff; 
and Othello, iv. 1. 148: **So hangs, and lolls, and weeps 
upon me." In botft these places in the old copies it is 
spelt ML LuU, in its ordinary sense, is used in Mids. 
Night's Dream, il. 1. 254: 

Luted in these flowers with dances and delieht. 

Palmrave, 1580, gives: Ml one about Uieears." He 

also gives: "I Ml on my anfis." Baret, 167flf does not 
give luU at all, nor Aie verb to loU, but only lulling. 


which he translates by ** flagging. Ftacoidus, da, dum. 
Pllii. Flache, Passd.*' Aliusheii, 1599, gives: '<to fvB aa 
the nurse doth her childe." LtM he does not give at all. 
^herwood, in his English dictionary appended to Cot- 
grave (1650), gives "To loll (or leane on). S'aeeouder 
sur;" and under **Tenir la teste mr Voreillw" "To Ml 
a bed." Cotgrave also give8’"AMir>};fr. To iay, bring, or 
lull, asleep;’’ and under '*Mignarder. To luU, feddle, 
dandle, cherish, wantounize, make much, or make a wan- 
ton, of." It is in this latter sense, perhaps, that Chaucer 
uses lull in The Marchantes Tale (line 0697): 

lie lulUth hire, he kissetli hire ful oft. 

But I can And no instance of lull, in this sense, being 
used intransitively, nor of the word Ml being printed 
lull. It is possible, therefore, that lull might be the 
right reading here in the sense of "wantoning." We have 
followed Dyce and most modem editors, however. In 
adopting Pope’s emendation lotting. Lay-bed is the read- 
ing of Qq. and is preferable to tliat of Ff. love^bed, which 
looks like a gloss. Shakespeare uses day-bed in Twelfth 
Night, ii. 5. 54: "liaving come from a day-bed, where I 
have left Olivia sleeping," where it means a couch, or 
sofa, on which tlie afternoon nap was generally taken. 
Speaking of Achilles, in the Iron Age (v. 1), Hey wood 
says: 

IIcc (loft his Gushes and snartn’d his head. 

To tumble with her on a soft day bed. 

—Works, vol. ill. p. 415. 

481 Lino 70: Not sleeping, to ENGROSh his idle body.'-* 
Dr. Aldls Wright quotes from Harrison’s Description of 
England (Reprint New Shak. Soc. p. 148): " they far ex- 
ceed vs in oner much and distomperate gormandize, and 
so ingrosse their bodies that diuerse of them doo oft be- 
come vnapt to Aiiie other puri)oBO than to spend their 
times in largo tnbling and bellle cheero." Harrison is 
speaking of Scotchmen, though his description could 
have had little general application to that hardy nation. 
Cotgrave gives under ** s* Engrossir ... to fatten, or 
battle apace." 

486. Line 79: Take on HiMSEl^ the sovereignty thereof. 

— SoQq.; Ff. have "Take on his^irraM.’* 

486. Line 80: But, SURE, I fear we shall not win him to 
tf — Dyce adopts Collier’s MS. correction "sore I fear," 
and quotes from The Merclmnt of Venice, v. 1. 806, 307: 

I 'll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring ; 

but there seems no necessity for altering the text. 

487. Lines 82, 83: 

I fear he tvUl: here Catesby comes again;— 

Now, Catesby, what says his grace t 
So Ff.; Q. 1, followed by other Quartos, has: 

I fear he will 

How now, Catesby, what seysyour lordt 

488. Line 93: Aeod#.- Many persons forget the real 
meaning of this word bead, which is a "prayer." See 
Two Gent, note 4. 

489. Lines 98, 99: 

And, see, a bock qf prayer in his hand,— 

True ORNAMENTS to know a holy man. 
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ACT 111. Scene 7. 


NOTES TO KING RICHARD III. act UI. Scene T. 


Theie two Unet are omitted la Qq.; Ff. have omamente, • 
referring to the two bishopfi as well as the prayer-book. 
Dyce prefers to read omamentf which would make it 
refer to the prayer-book only. | 

430. Line 101: Letul favourable EAR to our REQUEST.— 
Qq. have eartt; Ff. have requesU. 

431. Line 105: / RATHER do beseech you pardon me.— 
This is the reading of Qq. ; Ff. have: 

I do your to pardon me. 

Below, in line 108, Closter calls Buckingham your gracei 
but the reading of Qq. seems preferable here. 


487. Line 186: But a«sU(SESsiVELT,/rm6fo0(t to bfood. 
—Compare II. Henry IV. Iv. 6. 202: . ^ 

So thou the garland wear'st su 


^ S 

488. Line 136: Four right if birth, your EJCFERT, your 
oton.— Compare Cymbeline, 1. 6.m9, 1^: 

A lady • ^ 

So fair and fatten’d to an om/ny. 


488. Lines 144-16&— These lines are omitted in Qq.; but 
they are certainly necessary. They^explaln the opening 
sentences of the speech, and give a finish to GloucesteFs 
hypocrisy. They are lines wh^uh scarcely any actor 
would wish to omit 


432. Line 120: Your state of fortune and your due of 
A. —Omitted by Qq. 

483. Line 126: THIS noble isle doth want HER proper 
ZMs.— SoQq.; Ff. have ‘*2'Ae noble isle;" also read 
instead of her here, and below, in lines 126 and 127. 

434. Lines 127, 128: 

Her royal stock ORAFT with ignoble plants. 

And almost SHOULiiER‘1) in the swallowing gulf. 

The first of these lines la omitted by Qq. Compare II. 
Henry VI. iii. 2. 213, 214: 

and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip. 

Graft is the participle of the verb to graff, French greffer, 
English graff, from which the modem verb to graft has 
been formed, Just as the verb to hoist is formed from the 
verb to hoise. Various emendations have been suggested 
for the word shoulder'd. Johnson suggested smouldered 
s ” smothered;" hut there is no necessity for altering the 
text. The expression is quite intelligible and very graphic, 
the meaning being **pushed into," as a person pushes 
another with his shoulders. In is frequently used for 
into. Compare Sonnet cxii. 8: 

In so profound abysm I throw all care ; 

and Tempest, ii. 2. 5: “pitch me i' the mire.” We And 
to shoulder, in the same sense, in I. Henry VI. iv. 1. 188: 
This skoiiliifi ing of each other in the court, 

the only other place in which Shakespeare uses it. 

436. Lino 129: 0/JiAJtK forge fulness and DV.KV<Mimon. 
— Q<1. read blind for dark, and dark tor deep, wnlch most 
editors prefer; but surely the epithet blind is somewhat 
out of place. 

486. Line 130: Which to RECU RE.— Shakespeare uses the 
verb to recure in Venus and Adonis, 466: 

A smile recures the wounding of h frown; 

and in Sonnet xlv. 9: 

Until life's composition bo recur'd 

Some commentators explain it as “to recover," but that 
is hardly an accurate explanation. It means “to make 
well again." We have recure, in this sense, used substan- 
tively in Lilly’s Endymion, ii. 1: “fall into a disease 
without all recure " (Works, vol. 1. p. 21). Chapman also 
uses it in the Argument to Iliad, book v., speaking of the 
wounded Mars: “ Mars is reewr’d by Pceon." ^ompare 
unrecured in Lilly’s Ancient Ballads and Broadsides 
(1870); “ 0 vnreeured sore!" (p. 28 )l 
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440. Line 160: I CHEq^’l) my friends. —Cheeked here 
means “rebuked." Compa*3 II. Henry IV. lii. |^68: 
Then check'd and rated by Nortbun^rland. 


441. Line 168: the STEALING hours cf time.— CompaA 
Hamlet, v. 1. 79; “age, with his stealidfi steps;’’ and 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. .“Time comes stealing on." 


448. Line 184: A care-eraz’d mother to a many sons.— 
This is the reading of Ff. ; Qq. read “ of a many children." 
Elizabeth Woodville had only three children, a daughter 
and two sons, when Edward married her. The sons 
were the chief objects of hatred and envy on the part 
of Edward's own family and partisans. For the expres- 
sion a many compare Merchant of Venice, iii. 6. 73: “a 
tnanp fools." ^ 

448. Lines 185, 186: ^ 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow. 

Even in the afternoon of her best day^ 

This personal abuse of Elizabeth, on the part of Bucking- 
ham, is essentially mean. She could not be said to be tn 
the afternoon of her best days, considering that she was 
only twenty-seven when she married Edward, and bore 
him no less than seven children. 

444. Line 189: To base declension and loath'dT BIOAMT. 
—Bigamy Is said to have been defined by the second 
Council of Lyons, 1274, as consisting in either marrying 
two virgins uv a widow'. Certainly this is not the canon 
law of the CliTach of Rome at present; as the nuptial be- 
nediction is cot refused in thepase where the husband is 
marrying for the second time, but only in the case where 
the bride is a widow. But this refusal does not affect 
the validity or sanctity of the marriage in the eyes of the 
Church In th*^ time of Edward IV., however, it was 
considered bigamy to marry a widow; and More, who 
was copied by the other chroniclers, gives it as one of 
the arguments used by the Duchess of York to her son to 
dissuade him from hi^marriage with Elizabeth. 

446. Lines 192-194: 

Here bitterly could I EXPOSTUTiATB, 

Save that, for reverence to some Olive, 

I give a sparing limit io my tongue. 

Dr. Aldis Wright explains eppottuiate. “to set forth in 
detail;" and quotes the well-known passage in Han)|,let, 

a 2. 86, 81 


«, - 

to exfestu^ 
What maJeaty ibould m 



ACT III. Soene V. 


ACT IV. Soon* 1. 


NOTES TO KING RICHARD III. 


There is no doubt that the ^ord ie frequently used in 
that eenie; l^t .surely here it means **to reinointrate." 
Buckii^ham prolmbly means that he is about to touch 
on the alleged lllegitlifEscy of Edward, but is restrained 
by oonsiderations.both for Eichard and his mother; and 
that he remen^red the caution given him by the for- 
mer. Se»above, iii. 6. 93. 94. 

MS. Line 202: R^ute not, mighty lord, this profer’d 
foee.~-Omitted by Qq. 

447. Line 213: egtSly.—Thla is the reading of the tint 

six Qq. and F. 1; the qjther^Ff. and Q. 7, Q. 8 have the 
more modem form eqwUly. At the beginning of chap. 
XX. lib. i. of ^ttenham’s Arte of English Foesie is the 
following: ** In euerie degr^ afid sort of men vertue is 
commeiiuable, but not egal^'* (Eeprlut, 1811, p. 340). In 
The Merchant ofiVenice, lil. 4. 13, the reading of F. 1 is: 
e Whose souls do bear an yoke of love. 

e 

448. Line 214: S^et WHSTHEi^oti accept our suit or 710 . 
—So Qq.t F. I has Yet wiifEii (the contracted form of 
whether). 

448. Lines 219, 220: 

Come, citizens: zounds, I 'll entreat no more. 

Olo. 0 , do not swear, my lord qf Buckingham. 

So Qq. : Ff. omit zou7ids and consequently the whole of 
line 220. The omission was made on account of the act 
of James L, so often referred to, against the use of the 
name of God an^ profane swearing on the stage. But it 
is a pity to lose such an admirable touch of hypocrisy as 
Gloster’s rebuke of Buckingham. 

460. Lin# 220: Exit Buckingham; the Mayor, Aider- 
men, and Citizens are following him.— We have slightly 
altered the stage-direction here, and below, in line 224, 
in order to make it clear that all the citizens do not go 
off the stage. In fact they scarcely have time to do that. 
If they were all to go off, and then to return with Buck- 
ingham ^d Catesby after line 226 below, Gloucester 
would have no one to speak to after Catesby’s exit. See 
lines 224-226. 

451. Line 224: J am not made of sTONE.~So Pope; Qq. 
Ff. have the same mistake, stones. 

468. Line 247: Farewell, good cousin;-^fareweU, gentle 
/ricnda— So Qq.; Ff. have my cousins." 

ACT TV. Scene 1. 

468.— Johnson proposed to include this scene in the 
third act; an interval would thus be left between the 
acts BUfllcient for the coronation to have taken place and 
for Dorset to have made his esikpe to Brittany. The 
scene seems inserted for little purpose except to make 
known the princes’ imprisonment, and as, in tills fourth 
act, their lives are^itded, it seems best to leave this scene 
as the opening one. • As Mr. Daniel observes, there is not 
much consideration of the natural duration of time in any 
part of this play. 

461 Line 1: Duch. Who meets us here f —my NIECE 
Pkinhipenee.— Clarence’s ddtaghter, the Ladi^ Margaret 
Plantagenet, was the'^nchess of York's granddaughter. 


> and in this sense, as pointed out in the foot-note, the word 
nieee is here used. Compare Othello, i. 1. 112, and Mar- 
lowe, Dido Queen of Carthage, act 11. : 

I yieMus. Sleep, iny sweet n^kno, in diese cooling shades. 

• -Works, p. SS9. 

where Venus is addressing .fineas’ son Ascanius, Fiecc 
and nephew were not confined In meaning to one relation- 
ship, but were used of several. See Two Gent, of Verona, 
note 91, King John, note 108, and note 242 supra, on the 
use of cousin. In the Authorized Version of the Bible 
nephew always means grandson. 

466. Line 4: to greet the tender PRINCES.— We have 
adopted Theobald's emendation. Ff. read prince, but 
wrongly, as line 10 shows. 

468. Line 39: 0 Dorset, speak not to me, get thee HENCE 1 
—So Qq. ; Ff. have gone instead of hence. Dorset was 
one of those who raised forces in the west of England 
when the quarrel broke out between Buckingham and 
Richard. The floods of the Severn prevented a junction 
between them and the Welshmen; and many fled to Brit- 
tany. among them Dorset, and Elizabeth's brother, Ed- 
ward Woodville (see Hall. p. 393). 

467. Lines 65, 66: 

A cocKATKrcK hast thou hatch'd to the world, 

Whnse unavoided eye is murderous. 

There are many allusions to the fatal quality of the glance 
of this legendary serpent, which was called Indifferently 
by the names cockatrice and basilisk. See II. Henry VI. 
note 185; and compare III. Henry VI. iii. 2. 187; Romeo 
and Juliet, ill. 2. 47; Lucrece, 540. 

468. Line 59: the inclusive VERGE.— Compare Richard 
II. ii. 1. 102; where John of Gaunt, speaking of the crown, 
says: 

And yet, incaged in so small a x^et^pe; 

and for the technical sense of the word verge, see note 
120 on that passage. 

469. Lino 79: Even in so short a SPACE.— So Qq.; Ff. 
have Within so short a time.” 

460. Line 82: Which EVER SINCE hath KEI*T mine eyes 
from rest.— Wo have followed the reading of Qq. ; Ff. have 
hitherto hath held." 

481. Lines 83-85: 

For never yet one hour fn his bed 
Have I EN.70Y’d the golden dew of sleep, 

Bui HAVE VEEN WAKED BY his timorous dteams. 
Lines 84, 85 are from Qq F. 1 reads Instead : 

DUt I enioy the golden deaw of aleepe. 

But with his timorous dreams was still awak'd. 

Yioro says that, after the murder of the princes, Richard 
*'neuer hadde quiet in his minde, hee neuer thought 
himself sure. ... he toke ill rest a nightos, lay long 
wakyng and musing, sore weried with care and watch, 
rather slumbred than slept^ troubled wyth fearful 
dreames," Ac. (p. 133, 134). 

468. Line 89: Fo more than FROM my soul 1 mourn for 
pours.— So Qq.; Ff. read with, 

468. Line 90: Farewell, thou woeful weleomer tf glory}— 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO KING RICHARD III. ACT iv. Boeae 2. 


Ff. give this gpcfih to Dorset. In the Cambridge Ed. ' 
the note says that Qq. give as the name of the siieaker 
{i.e. Qwen KlU ). But Q. 1 certainly has Dor as the pre- 
fix. We follow most editors in giving it to Queen Eliza-^ 
betli, since the next speech, which is an answer to this, 
is plainly addres8e<l to her. 

484. Line M: Go thou to aanctwtry, good thoughts pos- 
sess thee ! - So Qq Ff. have 

<;o thou to Sanctuario, tituiy'ooA thoughts possesse thee, 
and both Dyce and the Cambridge edd. retain this. But 
the additional syllable destroys the euphony of the lino, 
and we have accordingly rejected it. 

466. Lines 08-104 are omitted in Qq. No doubt they 
were marked for omission in the theatre copy from which 
Q. 1, in all probability, was pai'tly printed. 

ACT IV. SCKNM 2. 

466 ~ tY. include Ktitcliif and Level among the persons 
present in this scene, and. though they have nothing to say, 
we have retained them; as it seems likely that they, being 
the king’s favourites, wore intended to accompany him. 

467. Lines 8. 9: 

A A, Buckingham^ nova do I plat the TOUCH, 

To try if thou he current gold imleed. 

The meaning is ** act or play the part of the t<iiichstone.” 
Totieh, with this meaning, occurs in Balpli Keister Doister, 
ii. 2: 

But yonder coinetli forth a wench or a lad : 

If he have not one Lomli.ird'& touch, niy luck is bad. 

~Uo<lsley, iii. 89. 

Compare, also, A Warning for Fair Women, 1599, act ii: 
now the houre is come 
To put your love unto the touch, to try . 

I/it he turtetif, or but couiiterfKit. 

— .Scho'il of Shakspere, ti. 329. 

Ounceming ’^tlie stone, which they call in Latin coticula” 
Pliny wiites(Nat. Hist. bk. xxxiii ch. 8), ’’all the sort of 
them are but small. ... By means of these touch- 
stones, our cunning and expert mine-masters, if they 
touch any ore of these mett<als, which with a pickax or 
file they have gotten forth of the veiiie in the mine, will 
tell you by and byi how much grdd there is 111 it, how 
much silver or brasse,” A'c. (Holland’s Translation, 11. p. 
478). The Clarendon Press edition notes, from King’s 
Natural History of Gems (p, 153), the statement that the 
present touchstone is a black jasper, the best pieces of 
which come from India. It seems to have been soi.ie- 
times reckoned among precious stones. 

468. Line 27: The king is angry; see, la gnaws his lip . — 
Hall (p. 421) says, "when he stiuie musing he woulde 
byte and chaw beseiy his nether Hppe, as who sayd, that 
his fyerce nature in his eruell body alwaies chafed, 
stnrrod and was neiier vnquiete.” 

1. Lines 46-48: 

How now! irhai ncxr^ with you! 

My lord, J^ear 


The Marquess DorsSi *sJUd beyond the seas 
To Richmond, tn those parU where dbidei. 

In the old copies this passage is printed In a v^iy con- 
fiised manner. Q. 1 roads: * ^ * 

How now, what neewes with you • 

Darby. My Lord, 1 heaie the Marques D^pet 
Js fled to Richmond, in those partes beyond the sens where he 
abides. 

F.lhas: 

How now. Lord Stanley, what's the newest 
Stanley. Know iny louing Lord, She Marquesse Dorset 
As 1 heare, is fled to Richmond, 

In the parte where he abides. * . 

Various arrangements have been made of these lines. 
Those who adopt the re|ding of Q. 1 arrai^f^ them thus: 

How now 1 what news wilt you? • 

Stanley. My lord, 1 hear the Marquess Dorset’s Ad 
To Richmond in those parts beyond thfi seas 
Where he abides. • 

Those who adhere to the reading of F. ^ tlftis: 

How now. Lord l^nUy? what's the news? <v 
Stanley. Know, my loving lord 
The Marquess Dorset, at* I hear, is fled 
To Richmond in the parts where he abides. 

The arrangement in our text is made up partly from Q. 1, 
and partly from F. 1, and has the advantage of avoiding 
the two broken lines; perhaps, if anything, to make the 
sense a little clearer. 

The whole of the rest of this scene is. from a dramatic 
point of view, one of the most effecti'^e portions of the 
play. It exhibits the wonderfully versatile power of 
Kichard’s mind. ThoughThe makes no answer to Stanley, 
he hears perfectly well the message he has brought; but 
he takes no ostensible notice of it till he repeats the sub- 
stance of it to Buckingham, below, in line 84. The course 
of thought he was before pursuing— namely, how to get 
rid of all other claimants to the throne, and to make his 
usurped position sure— he still continues in his mind, 
putting aside the question of Dorset’s escape for after 
consideration. In the course of the next two* or three 
minutes he has formed his plans by which he proposes 
to secure his throne, as he thinks, against every possible 
contingency. The concentration of his mind, which enables 
him to come to such a rapid decision, 'fs craftily concealed 
under the guise of an abstraction which the unwary 
might mistake !'»r inattention 6r iniBfference. 

470. Line 49; Come hither, Catesby. IStanley retires.]— 
Rumour it abroad.— The Cambridge edd. were the first 
to insert in the a stage-direction [Stands apart] alter 
Stanley’s speech, which renders it easier for the reader 
to understand how it is Bichard can convey his secret 
instructions to Catesby and to Tyrrel without any fear of 
being overheard. WeSiave placed a similar stage-direc- 
tion a little further on, as In the text, because it is pro- 
bable that Stanley would not retire at once after deliver- 
big his message; but he would do so, naturally, when he 
saw the king call Catesby to him. m if wishing to speak 
to him apart. Our text, as usual, follows F. 1. Q.1 reads: 
ATt'M^. Catesby. Cat. My Lord. 

Htn^. Rumor it abroad 
y*iat Anne my wife 

tn. Une64; TKeimi$foeU$h,attdI/Mirni>thbn.—TKe 
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(see note 4). Blohafd kept him as a prisoner in **the 
maner of SfleiVhutton in the conntle of Yoik” (Hall, p. 
422). ^H^nrj^yn. trafluferred him to the Tower, where 
he lay almost frO his tender age, that is to saye, frd 
fthe] first yere of the kfng (Henry VII.] to thjrs . xv. yere, 
out of cOpady of m4 & sight of beastes, ! so much that 
he could not cUsceme a Qoose from a Capon " (uf tupra, 
p. 480; copied from Polydore Virgil). 

iTS. Line 57: if stands me much VPO.v. —Compare 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 68: 

, Consider hew It j^a/kfs upon nij{ credit 

478. Line 69: AT, my lord. —So Qq.; Ff. have Please 
yoUt my hm. • 

^4e^ue 81: Tyr. I wit dispatch it straight— This is 
the reading of If.; Qq. have: 
e Ttr. Tis done my gracious lord. 

Kitt^ Shal we heare from thee Tirrel ere we sleepet 
Ttr. Ye sOall my lord. * 

• s 

The two additional lines, as Collier pointed out, are a 
mere repetition, taken fgom Hi. 1. 188, 189. 

476. Line S3: The late demand that you did sound me 
in.— So Qq. ; Ff. read request. 

478 Lines 89. 00: 

Th* earldom, of Hereford, and the tnooeahUs, 

WhUh you have promised J shall possess. 

Compare iil. 1. 1|^-10G, and note 10 supra. The last Earl 
of Hereford was Humphrey ,^0 Bohun, father*in-law of 
Thomas of Woodstock and Henry IV., earl of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton (see Richard 11. notes 4 and 25, 
and note 7 supra), who died in 1377. After the death of 
his widow (daughter of the Earl of Arundel) a claim was 
maile by Woodstock’s daughter Anne, widow of Edmund 
Stafford, fifth Earl of Stafford, for a share of her grand- 
mother’s estate; and Henry V. gave the earldoms of 
Hereford, Essex, and Northampton, with the dukedom of 
Buckiiihham, to her and her son Humphrey StalTord, 
Buckingham's grandfather (Richard II. note 25, and II. 
Henry VI. note 8). The grant was confirmed, with cer- 
tain limitations, by Henry VI., but, after the accession 
of Edward IV., the earldom of Hereford was vested in 
the crown by act of parliament. It was to this that 
Buckingham nowdaid Saim, as the next in blood (Hall, 
p.387). 

Hereford is printed Herford in More and in Qq., and 
was pronounced as a dissyllable. (See Richard II. note 
29.) m. wrongly have Hertford. In iii. 1. 195 both Q. 1. 
and F. 1. print Hereford. 

477. Lines 98-116.— -This passime is omitted in Ff. It 
was doubtless ** cut ” in the theam copy from which F. 1. 
was printed; but its omission would deprive the repre- 
sentative of Ricb^ of a very effective bit of acting. In 
most of the instances of a passage struck out, it is in Qq. 
that the omission obcura. 

478. Lines 99, 100: 

How ehanee the prophet could not at that time 
Hate told ms, I being «r. that I should himt 
This is one of the mafty discrepancies between the present 


play and 11. and 111. Henry VI. Richard is not one of 
the persons present in the scene (iv. 0 ) in III. Henry VI., 
nor indeed was he at court at the time of Henry's restorap 
tion. 

478. Lines 102-106: 

When last / teas at Haeter, 

The mayor in courtesy showed me the easOe, 

And call'd it Rouyemont; at which name I started. 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 

1 shoidd not live Umg after I saw Biehnond. 

This story is thus related by Abraham Fleming in Holin- 
shed's second edition, on the authority of John Hooker, 
alias Vowel : King Richard (saith he) came this yeare 
[1483] to the citie [of Exeter], but In veile secret maner, 
whom the mayor & his brethren in the best maner they 
could did recoiue. . . . And during his abode here he 
went about the citie, & viewed the seat of the same, & at 
length ho came to the casteli: and when he vnderstood 
that it was called Kugeiuont, suddeulie he fell into a 
diimpe, and (as one astonled) said; * Well, I s^o my dales 
be not long.' Ho spake this of a prophesie told him, that 
when lie came once to Richmond he should not long live 
after" (p. 421). Wo have hero an illiistratlQn of the fact 
remarked upon in note 640 itfm, that the second edition 
of Holinslied was the one used by Shakespeare. The bard 
of Ireland seems to be Shakespeare’s own invention. 

480. Lines 113, 114; 

Because that, like a JACK, thou keep'st the stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

The Jack, or Jack o' the clock, was a mechanical figure 
which struck the liell of the clock. Compare Richard 
II. note 321. The sentence is not plain. Probably the 
meaning is, *' You keep on with the noisy interruption of 
your requests upon my meditative humour. Just as the 
striking is kept up between the Jack’s hammer and the 
bell." 

481. Line IIG: Why, then resolve me whether you wUl or 
no.— So Q({. F. 1, having omitted the previous eighteen 
lines, alter this to 

May it please you to resulve me in my suit. 

488. Lines 118, 119: 

Is it even so? rewards he my true service 
With such contempt? 

So Qq., excepting that (hey insert deepe before contempt. 
Ff. read : 

And is it thus? repayes he my deepe serulce 
With such contempt? 

488. Lines 120, 121: 

0, let me think on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on t 
Brecknock Castle, in South Wales, built by Bernard of 
Newmarch, wa« enlarged in the thirteenth century by 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, who had married 
Eleanor de Breos (or Bruce), heiress of the lordship of 
Brecknock. Buckingham's grandfather acquired the lord- 
ship, along with other portions of the de Bohun inheri- 
tance, in Henry V.'s time. (See note 476 stfpm.) It was to 
this place that the Bishop of Ely was sent after the council 
at the Tower, and the keep, which is now the most con- 
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riderable remnant of the castle, was called, after him, Ely 
Tower. 

ACT IV. SCKNE 3. 

484. — No new scene is marked here in Ff , though Qq. 
seem to Imply one, and the division is certainly neceft> 
sary. Even if we are to include the succeeding events in 
the same day with the foregoing, the time is different, 
for in sc. 2. Hue 111, it is morning, whereas line Zt ii{fra 
shows the time now to ho evening. But it seems better 
to suppose an Interval between this and the foregoing 
scene. 

More's account of the murder is as follows: ** On the 
morrow he sent him [i e. Tyrrell] to Brakenbuiy with a 
letter, iiy which he was commanded to deliver sir James 
all the kayes of the Tower for one nyght. . . . For sir 
James Tirol denised that the! shold be inurthered in their 
beddes. To the execuclon wherof, he appointed Miles 
Forest one of the foure that kept them, a felowe fleshed 
in murther before time. To him he ioynod one John 
Dightou his own horsekeper, a bigbrode square strong 
knaue. Then al the other being remoued from them, thys 
Miles Forest and John Dightou, about midnight (the sely 
children lying in their beddes) came into the chamber, 
and sodainly lapped them vp among the clothes so be* 
wrapped them and entangled them keeping down by 
force the fetherbed and pillowes hard vnto their niouthes, 
that within a while smored and stifled, theyr breath 
failing, the gauo vp to god their innocent soules’* (pp. 
129-131). See note 2 mpra. 

488. Line 6: To do thi8 RUTHLESS piece of butchery.— 
So Q. 1, Q. 2. Q. 8. reads: 

To do this ruthfuU piece of butchery, 
and the remaining Q<i.: 

To do this butchery, 

while Ff. have: 

To do this piece of ruth/uU butchery. 

486. Line 8: ITept like TWO children. —So Qq. Ff. have 
**Wept like to children.” 

487. Line 18: WHICH m their summer beauty kiee'd each 
other.— So Qq. Ff. read and instead of which. 

488. Lino 31: Come tome, Terrel, #oonaf AFTER-dUPPER. 
—So Qq Ff have and instead of at. This looks rather 
like an alteration by someone who had misunderstood 
the text. For an explanation of after •eupper, see A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, note 249. 

489. Line 82: the process of their death.— Compare iv. 
4. 253, below. Also Uamlet, i. 5. 37. 38: 

la by a forged /reeets ({/"uty Jeitth 
Rankly abus’d. 

480. Linos 36: 

The son of Clarence hate I pent up close; 

Ilis daughter meanly have I match'd in marriage. 


• 481. Line 40: the Breeo90.^ehmond.—IUobmoad bad 
taken refuge at the court of the Duke of Brt ttany when 
a mere child (see above, note 0); which expblbi the 
Bichard here, contemptuously, giees hUb. • ^ * 

408. Line 43: Enter Catesbt.— go. Qq. • FI have ** JBnter 
Batoliffe.” a similar variety occurs at4U. 4. 80 supra. 

' « . 

498. Line 46: Elt is fled to Riehnumd.- -So Qq. Ff. read 
Mouriott, tor Ely. It was in October, 1483, when Bucking- 
ham, having been deserted by his Welsh forces, became 
a fugitive, that the Bishop of Ely eacdpod, first to his see 
of Ely, and thence to Flanden. ^ 


ACJT IV. Scene 4. ^ 

404. Lines 1, 2: * • ^ 

So, now prosperity begins to met^, * 

And drop into the rotten mouth of death. ^ 

Steevens pointed out an Imitation of thistfnetaphor in 
Marston, Antonio and Merida, part it dot v. scene 1: 

now is his fate grownc mellow. 

Instant to fall Into the rptten Jaws 
Of chap-falne death. 

—Works, i. <33, 133. 


408. Lines 15, 16: 


say that RIGHT FOR RIGHT 
Bath dimm'd your infant mom to aged night 


Right for light signifies something the same as meaeure 
for measure; right, namely vengeance for my son's 
murder, in return for Edward's right, thi« murder (which 
was in revenge for Butlajd's'*). Compare lines 63-66 
ir^ra. But we cannot give any close interpretation to a 
phrase used only for the sake of a verbal com^elt and a 
rhyme. 


496. Lines 24, 25- 

When didst thou sleep, when sueh a deed was donet 
Q. Mar. When holy Harry died, and my sioeet son. 
Line 26 shows that the two whens in the foregoing line 
stand in no need of alteration. F. 2. reads Wiiy dost 
thou sleep " and Lettsom proposed to alter the second 
when in line 24 to while. 


487. Line 26; j>oor MORTAL LIVING ghost —Compare v. 8. 
90 infra, and Merchant of Venice, il. 7. 40: 

To kiss thl-^ shrine, tliis mortal breathing saint. 

498 Line 34: A h, who hath any cause to mourn but It— 
Bo Qq. Ff. have we instead of J. 

499. Lino 39: Tell o'er your woes again by tiewing mine. 
—So Qq. Ff. omit this line. 

800. Line 41: lhada Habbt, UU a RUhard kUl'd him. 
-Qq. read *ahadaBiAani,'*andFf. ^'IhadaAfMOand." 
Cai>ell in his second edition suggested' Henri;. We have 
adopted the reading proposed by the Cambridge editotg, 
which is no doubt right. Compare line 69 inf^> 


On these and the next two lines compare lines 62-85 of 
the preceding scene. Mr. Daniel imints out that the 
dramatist has crowded all these incidents into an Inipos- 
sibly short space of time, as is his usual habit tlffough- 
out this play. 


801. Line 45: Hum HOLP’ST to kill At’tn.— There are other 
examples in Shakespeare of this form of the preterite 
tense of the verb help, which was anciently inflected u a 
**strong” vp*:b, like tread, dco. The past participle hoipen 
(formed from help, like molten froifr molf, 4kc.) has been 
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tkn$erved iu the ptayer-fiook, in the Bemdietus. Q.4, 
Q.2, and^.t! read kep'tt, which was corrected to holp’id 
In ^ 3 and F.. 2. 

603.*Liuli62,63: 4 

Thta aDceUt%pranA tyrant qf the earth, 
TAaitreiffns in ffaUed eyee of weeping eouU. 

ThA^ two llnes^ W'hieh are omitted in Qq., arc reversed 
in order in Ff. Oapell ananged them as in oor text. The 
description of the reign most plainly follow the mention 
of the grand tyrant ”~-a name perhaps suggested by 
that of the Grand Turk. Tlie meaning <»f line 53 is: “ the 
signs of whose reigjf are Veeping and mourning/' 

008. Line's 50, 57: 

this ghnSM. cur 

Preys on the in' tie q/ his mother's body. 

Carnal meoi^ " fleshly, carnivorous, canuibal "—a sense 
of Uie word which is not found elsew here iu Shakespeare. 

004. Liffe And makes her i*KW-FELIOW' u ith others 
moa*.— The curious word Jkw-fellow is used originally of 
one who sits in the same pew* with another at church, as 
in Westward fur Snieits: “Being one day at church, she 
made mono to her petv-feUou; ” (Percy Society Reprint, 
p. 38). So in The Afan in the Moon: “ Hee hath not scene 
the insides of a oliurch these seven yeares, unlesse with 
devotion to pick a pocket, or pervert some honest matt's 
wife he would on purpose be pued withall " (Character of 
the Retainer; Percy Soc Reprint, p. 25). Hence the word 
comes to m^rii partner, companion, as in Bekker and 
Webster, Xorthwanl Hoc; “If he should come before a 
chtu'cli 'Warden, be wud make him puc-/fJlow with a lord's 
stewai^ at least " (Dekker’s Works, vol iil. p lO) Dyue 
quotes from Wilson. TIu. Ctildcrs Pruphecie, 1504, the 
following passage: “[Enter Raph and other prisoners 
with weapons] . . .*S(it : . . . what are tliche? 

Jtaph: Faith certaine pH'/etfoiecs of mine, that have 
bin mued vp" (sig. F 4). 

0Of. Line 64: Thv other L’dw'urd.— SoQq. Ff. have The. 

006. Lines 65, 66: 

Young York he is hut nooT, because both they 

H^TCH not the high jwr/ection of my loss. 

So Qq. Ff. read matcht instead of match The following 
explanation of the word boot is from .Skene's Exposition 
of Difflcill Wonls mb%oee : “ Bote , . . signifles eoinpeii- 
sation or satisfaction . . . and in all exeanibion, or cross- 
ing of lands or geare moveable, the anei part that gettis 
the better, givis ane Bote, or compensation to the utber ” 
fed. 1641, p. 24). Compare Winter's Tale, iv. 4 690; and 
Hey wood, I. Inward IV. ill. 1; “If I were so mad to 
score, what boote wouldst thou give me?" (Works, i. 44). 
The original meaning of thetword is “good/' “advan- 
tage," as in the phrase to hoot See note 644 infra. 

007. Line 68: And the beholders qf this TRAGIC play.-^ 
So Qq. Ff. have/mnftel’e. 

000. Lines 

Richard yet lives, hell's black inteUigencer; 

Only reserved Tnmn factor, to buy sot>ls. 

And send them thither. 

lOne. 


I Their, the plural possessive, is here used with reference 
to hell, that word being given the sense of ** powers of 
hell” In a similar way we often find heaven treated as 
a plural, c.g. v. 5. 21 ii\fra; and see Richard IL note 50. 

000. Lino 78: That 1 way live to say. Ski Qq. Ff. have 
and instead of to. 

* 610. Line 84. The presentation of but what I was.’^l 

suspect we shoulil read: 

The presentiition dui ^what 1 was. 

i e. “merely the semblance of what I fonuerly was." The 
nderence in this ])lace is to i. 3 241-246. 

611. Line 85: The flattering INPEX qf a direful pageant. 
—Index, in Shakespeare’s time, meant the table of con- 
tents usually preflxed to a book. Steevens says that, at 
the pageants displayed on public oeeasions, ii brief scheme 
i»r imlcx of the order and significance of the chametera 
w.as often distributed among the spectators, so that tliey 
might understand the meaning of what was, .usually, an 
allegorical representation In ITanilet, iil. 4. 52, 

\Vl»;it act 

T h.^t rurirs so loml anil tliiinilprs in the tndfx, 

the word plainly means “ prologue; " and this may perhaps 
be the meaning lierc, namely, that the prologue flatter^ 
the hearers with false promises of a happy conclusion. It 

512. Lines 88-lK): 

A dream of uhat thou WERT; a breath, a bubble; 

A sign (f dignity, agansh flag 
To be the aim oj^ereiy dangerous shot. 

Ft. read ns ff>nowfi. -- 

A >ir( 'inu* i>r wli.o tliou w.ast, a g.'irfsh Ftagge 
To l)» the .lyjnt* of i‘n*ry il.tiigeroui, Sliot; 

A si.i'n of Dignity, a Jlrcatli, a Bubble; 

The arriuigenient in the text is ihatttf Qq., from which 
wc also take the fnrmtrc'rf. in lincHK, instead of wast, the 
reading of Ff. here ami also in line 107 infra. 

013. Line 97: BkclineuW this. — Becft/tGre apud gram- 
iiinticoH, says Miiihheii, est nliquid per casus variare 
(Guide into 7'ougues, sxtb wee). Tlie wonl is used, in the 
text, in the sense whioli it has in grammar, of going 
thFuiigh the variations of a subject, as Margaret does In 
the lines that follow. roinp:ire 'J'roilus and Gressida, 

ii 3. .55: “I ’ll decline the wiiole question.'' 

614. Lines 9b- 101: 

Q. 1 prints this passage thus: 

Tor h-ipjiic wife, .i most tli« tressed widow. 

For loyfutl Mother, one that wailes the name, 

For yiicene, .'i venc saitiuc crownd with care. 

For one being sued to. one that huinblie sues, 

F'nr one coiiitnaundmg .ill, obeyed of none. 

For une tliat scornd .it me, now scornil of me. 

F. 1 prints it thus ; 

For happy Wife, a most distressed Widdow; 

For inyfull Mother, one that wniles the name: 

For one l>emg sued too, one tli,it humbly sues: 

For Quceiie, a very CayiifTe, crown'd with care: 

For she that scorn'd at me, now scorn'd of me: 

For she being feared of nil. now fearing one : 

For she commamling all, obey'd of none. 

It Is evident that some confusion has arisen in transorib- 
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ing this passage, owing, probably, to some alteration or 
insertion having been made in the MS. by the author. 
Q. 1 omits lint* 103, and prints line 104 before 102. No 
object is gained by the oinlsAion of that one line; and line 
104 is more in its jdace at the end of the passage, an- 
swering as it iloes to line 00, the last of Margaret’s (lues- 
tions. On the other hand, F. 1 is, probably, wrong in 
printing in lines 102, 103, and 104, *‘For»he" instead of 
'*For one," and also in transposing lines 100, 101. The ar- 
rangement of tlie text wc have given is the same as that 
of the Cnnilm’dge edd., who cannot, certainly, be accused 
of any inordinate partiality for the readings of F. 1. 

In lines 102, 103, and 104 there is the same elliptical 
coristrurtioii. one being omitted in the second part of all 
three sentences; but the meaning is sufficiently clear. 

515. Line 120: 7^Aink that thy hahes were FAIRER than 
they were. SoQq. Ff. have sweeter instead of /a/re/-; the 
latter epithet contrasts better witli/unZcr in the next line. 

616. Line 127: Windy attorney h to their client w<tes — 
Ft. hero read clients for client, by a misprint which is 
very common. Qcj. have ymtr for their: no doubt the 
M>S. from which Q. 1 was printed had yr (representing 
their. Just as ye represented the), and the printer misread 
his copy. The text is that given by Hanmcr. 

llie meaning of the line is, words arc the breathing 
agents through which woes, which in themselves are 
speechless, can act or be represented, in the same way as 
a client, who is powerless to speak fur himself, is repre- 
sented by an appointed agent or attorney. IKInloiie (luotcs 
the very similar metaphor In Venus and Adonis, 333-330: 

.Sn of concealed sorrow may be said : 

Free vent of wemis love's fire <lotli .tssu.age; 

But when t/ie hearts aftt^rney <incc is mute, 

The citeHt breaks, ns ilespemtc in bis suit. 

Compare also line 413 below: 

Be the attor/iey uf niy love to her. 

Shakespeare’s fondness for legal metaphors ami expres- 
sions has been pointed out more than once. See Mids. 
Night's Dream, note 11, and Komeo and Juliet, note 223. 

517. Line 128: Aint mcceeders of intestate joye - So 
Q(|. Ff. read inteittine. Joy.s, already past, are re/nided 
as liaviiig died without heipieathiiig any portion of their 
happiness, and so the aiiy words iucceed to an empty in- 
heritance. 

618. Lino 135: I hear his drwn.--^o Qq. Ff. rend, ‘'llie 
Trumpet sounds." 

519. Lino 141 : Where shovld he branded.-^ Ft read 
•ivhero^t; the correction is from Qq. 

580. Line 142: The Hlanyhfer of the o; Ince thatQyr’D that 
crown . — In Middle Knglish owe (A. S. dgan) meaus “pos- 
aess;” the verb <»jfn (A S. (Ujuittn), which now has that 
sigiiiAcation, is a derivative of the possessive pronoun 
own, which originally was the passive participle of owe, 
and meant what is pos.se.ssctl by anyone. To owe after- 
wards came tt> signify "to I'lOssess someone else's pro- 
perty," and so “to be in liebt,” which is now its #hly 
meaning. Shakespeare often uses the word in its original 
signiftcattou. 


^1. Liuei 169-172: 

Tetchy and wayward woB thy inf ansy; ^ # 

Thy eckooULaye frightful, detperai^ wild% ond/uriBUs; 
I Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and vemuriwt; 

Thy age corgirmd, proud, $ubtle, AND BLOODY. 

Qq. have, in line 172, “bloody treaeheroudft* a reading 
wliich many editors adopt. We have kept the r&fllng 
in Ff. because we feel sure that, in revising the play, 
Shakespeare would have been the first to avoid such a 
jingle as venturous and treacherous at the end of two suc- 
cessive lines. If we examine the whole of this speech, we 
shall find that it bears traces ^f tiling written In his 
earlier style It begins with four lines of rhyme, and 
then - if we accept the Quarto reading— we sliwld have 
three lines following with trlsylln ble endings, the twg^ast 
of which would be very suggestive of a false ouasi-rhyme. 
It is true that sly and subtle may seem somewhat tautolo- 
gical; but they are not more so than dcjrperate^and vfUd, 
or daring and bold, in the two preceding liues. < Perhaps 
sly, and bloody was a hasty iioritction ; but, Burel:f, the 
latter epithet is the proper climax of the line. Those who 
prefer ilie Quarto reading may pomt to the passage in 
llamlet's soliloquy, ii. 2. 600: 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain ; 

where there is perhaps a worse jingle in treacherous and 
lecherous; but it must be remembered that Hamlet is in 
a great passion at this point of his speech, while the 
duchess is here speaking, not under the influence of 
passion, but of solemn indignation. We sh^ld prefer, if 
we adopt the reading of Qq..; to invert the order of the 
last two words; thus, treacherous, bloody. 

522. Lines 174-177: 

What comfortable hour canst thou name. 

That ever grac’d me in thy company f 
K Rich. Faith, none, but HUMPHREY HOUR, that- 
call’d, your grace 

To breahfast once forth rf my company. ^ 

In line 175, In is the reading of Qq. Ff. have vnth. 

None of the commentators have satisfactorily explained 
the point of this .s>cech, assuming that U ever had one. 
F. 1 regarded ’*Hut',fr9y Hoieer" asthenameof aperson, 
and therefore primed the twp words in italics, the type in 
wliich it was then tf e rule to priiittall jiroper namea In 
Qq , however, the words “Humphrey houre"are pi’inted 
in tile same Roman type as the rest uf the speech. It 
' seems moi c likely some particular Aottr or occasion 
was meant, than that Humphrey Hour, dho'M be Simply 
the name of someone. Malone suppoeed^iil^t JTumpArey 
Aoiir was merely a fanciful phrase like Tom 

Troth for truth, and twen^ more siw^ teitos;",but this 
is hardly an adequate explanation. could %ot sub- 
stitute the mere word hour in this plac^ Xt may be that 
Richard here peraoniftes and chr|stetts tl^t hour which, 
on some particular.day, summoned his mo^w to break- 
fast away from liim. A Mmllar explanoMon to this was 
suggested by Steevens (Var. Ed. vol. xix. p. 180); and be 
quotes the following passage from TJie tVIt of g Woman, 
1604; “Gentlemen, time makes Us briefr<mr old mistress. 
Houre, Is at hi^d." Htt?npArflg’hottr,^|l Itfnegnt “ hungry 
time” or “meal time," mutt hgve had yome ikllnston to 
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the phrase “ to Alne with Duke Humphrey,*' wUoh meant * 
to go without hne's dinner, like the gallants who, at the 
dinner, hour, **tseepe ^uke Humfrye company In Ponies, 
because tfiey snow not where to get their dinners abroad" 
(Niudi, Pro^osHcatioi^ for this year, <frc., 1591). Mr. 
Ktnnrar indegd has proposed to read th* hungry hour 
(Crnces Shakespeareanm. p. S70). But although this may in- 
dicate the sense of the passage, it can hardly be accepted 
as the genuine nading. 

The cant expressipn Humphrey may refer to some other 
- apiietite than hunger. It would be quite in keeping with 
Kichard'a character afid with his cynical indifference to 
common decency, that he should intend here an allusion 
to some scalhial against his mother. It must l>e coiifessetl 
that h^has received conf'derable provocation; nnd his 
next ^ords seem to indicate that he could say more if 
further provoklh. 

• 

683. Liue^84, 16G: 

i^^ITHER T^IOU WILT^ie.l^?/ God's just oniiiuince, 

Or I with grief ar i Extreme age ehall perish. 

JSither is to be pronounced as a monosyllable. Compare 
t 2. 64, and Midaumirier Night’s Dream, ii. 1. 82. Pope 
read thou 'It fur thou teilt, but this is inadmissible, since 
the emphasis is on thou, which is opiiosed (o / in line 186. 

684. line 188: Therefore take with thee my most heavy 
cum.— SoQq. ^Ff. have ^reeuous lor heavy. 

686. Line 190: Stofy, madem; / must 8PE.\k a ivord 
with y!UU,’-^o Qq. ; Ff. have tnlke instead of speak; per- 
haps thewmthor intended to write: ^‘1 must talk awhile 
with you." 

686. Lines 200, 201: 

i have no more suns if the royal blood 

For tJiee to HUKPEK ; for my daughters, Richard. 

We h^ve p^erred the reading of Qq licre because it 
avoids the /ingle of slaughter and daughters. 

687. Lines 200-430. —See scene 8 linos 40-43 supra. It 
was d.uriug the.Christmas of 1483 that Kiohnxmd, having 
escaped to Brittany, on the failui'O of Bnckiiighain's rising, 
met Dorset and other of the insurgoiit leadera at Keiinos, 
and promised them to ftiakc Elizabeth his queen so soon 
as he should obtain the crown of England. AVhen the news 
of this reached Blchard, ** beyng sore dysmaied and in 
maper desperate, . . . he Clerely determined to reconcile 
to his ifauoare hit brothers wife queue Elizabeth either 
by wofdes or lihenll promises, flrmely l)eleu>'nge. 
her faudUr once obtelned, that she would not stick to 
oommite and louynglye credite^o him the rule and gou- 
eipaunoe' both qf .her and her daughters. " Accordingly, 
Hall oontiaue8<j|k 406), he sent messengers to the queen 
where she lay in^lanctnacy, who so penuaded her by their 
msonliig Md propiises ^*that she^ began somewhat to 
relent and to gene to theim no deffe eare, insomuch that 
she faithfully promised to submyt and yelde her selfe fully 
and frahkeiy to the Jcynges will and pleasure.” this was 
In Mareh, 1481 ^Ibe p^xt qjiristmas Blcha^^’s wife Anne 
Ml sick, Mil he^thfl^ ooee offered bis band to Eliza- 
beth. dha&eqmaie,^ |n tb<F prlsent scene (see lines 520 
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and following, it\fra), throws together Buckingham's 
abortive rising in 1483 (wlien Richmond, having been 
separated fiom his fleet, failed t>:» land on the Dorset 
. coast), and Richmond's successful landing in August, 1486, 
at Milford Haven. 

688. Lines 212-218. —In this passage, and in lines 3434101, 
below, we have examples (»f trrtx»HMth», a fashion taken 
from the xvTiters of the Greek tragedies, and ali'eady noted 
in I. Henry VI. note 207. Compare 'I’wo Gentlemen of 
Verona, i. 2, and III. Henry VI. note 200. 

629. Line 212: she is oP itoYAL BLOOD. —So Qq. ¥f. 
read “she is a Itoyall Frincesse." 

530 Lilies 227, 228; 

No doubt the murderous knife was dull and blunt 
Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart. 

Compare II. Henry IV. iv. 6. 107, 108. and Merchant of 
Venice, note 282 

631. Line 230: But that still use of grUf makes wild 
grief tame -Still ns an adjective, with tlie meiiniiig of 
“frequent” or “constant,” is not very common Itoc- 
ciiiit, howei'cr. in Titiis Aiulronfcus, ill 2. 4r>: 

And fty |it.articr! learn to kiiuw thy meiUilng. 

638. Liiics250-2()l: 

That thou dost lore rny daughter FliOM thy soul: 

So, from thy soul's lote, didst thou lore her brothers; 

A nd, from my heart's love, I do thunk thee for it. 
Richard, in line 250, has said that he loves Elizabeth’s 
daiiglitcr from his soul, menning, with his whole heart. 
Elizabeth, in this passagi*. giving from the meaning of 
** outside of,” gays that his love neither is nor has been 
a love from within his heart Such a use of the word 
from, though fon-cd in the present instance, was not 
uiieommtm in Klizaiiethan English. Compare Twelfth 
Night, j 5 208: “'rhis is/rem my commlssioii;" t>. “this 
is outside, not included in, my coiimiibsioii.” 

533 Line 207: 

Q. KHz. What, thou) 

K. Rich. Even 1 : WHAT think you of it, madamf 
This is Cftpells reading. Q(j have /, even /; Ff. read 
“ Even so: How thinke you of it?” 

684. Lines 270. 277: 

which, say to her, did drain 
The purple sap from her sweet brothers' BODIES. 
Bodies is Rowe’s correction for body, the reading of Ff. 
Qq. omit the passage 

636. Line 278: And bid her W'li'E her weeping eyes 
withal.— ^0 Ff., an infliiite.ly better line, in spite of the 
alliteration, than the oflieious emendation of Qq.: 

Anti bill her dry her weeping eyes thertvnth, 

686. Lines 282, 283: 

ay, and, /or her sake, 

Mad'st quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 

See note 32 supra. 

687. Lines 288-342. — The whole of this passage is * 
omitted by Qq. 
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688. Line 289: then indeed nhe cannot choose but 

loVK thee. -This In J’yrwhitt’s readinjf Ft. have hate In- 

ul looe; but the currectlou ia fully Justified by the 
tallowing line, as well as by line 270 supra. I 

689. Lines 803, 304: 

groans 

Endur'd of her, for whom you BID like sorrow. 

The fiirin bid of the past tense of bide ’•^hear, endure, Is 
unuiue 111 Mhakeapeure, and 1 have not met with an 
exaiiixilo of it elstMvbcre. 'i'he following example of the 
form abode, the past tense of the verb abide, is 
given together with others in the Philological Society's 
Dictionary, syh voce A HIDE: ‘'also Kome her selfe: the 
other name wherof to utter, is counted . an impious 
4 $; nnlnwfull thing: which . . . Valerius Sorauus blurted 
out. A soon after ahid the smart tor It' (Pliny, Naturall 
Ilistorie, Holland's translation, vol. i. p. 60). 

640. Lines 310-315.— Hall, ut supra, note 627, says that 
the messengers whom Richard sent to Elizabeth “should 
so largely promes promocioiis innumerable and benefltes, 
not onely to her but also to her sonne lorde Thomas 
Maniues Dorcett, that they should br>'nge her yf it were 
possible Into some wanhope, or as some men sale into a 
fooles paradise. And so she . . . sente letters to the 
marques her sonne beynge then at Parys with the erle 
of llichinondH, willynge him in any wise to leaue the 
earlc and without delate to repaire into England where, 
fur him were prouided great honours and honorable pro- 
morions." 

541. Lines 821-324: 

The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 
Shall come again, transform'd to orient pearl, 
ADVAMTAaiNQ their LOAN with interest 
Of TEN-ffmea double gain qf happiness. 

F. 1 misprints loue for 2oue {i.e. loan) in line 323, and 
often for of ten in line 324. The corrections are Capell's. 

The tears shed are, as it were, a loan to the "distressful 
times;” they will be repaid in the shape of “orient pearls,” 
the value of the loan being at tiie same time augmented 
by the addition of interest, in the shape of happiness, 
twenty times as great as the former sorrow. The noun 
advantage means “interest'' or “profit,” in Merchant of 
Venice, 1. 3. 70, 71: 

Methcm^ht you s.'iid you neither lend nor borrow 

Upon advapttaji’es 

and from the noun thus used was derived the verb which 
we have in the present passage. Compare, with lines 321, 
322, Two (lent, of Verona, ill. 1. 224: 

A bca of melting pear/, which some call fears. 

548. Line 348 : To WAIL the title, as her mother doth . — 
So Qq, The word is misprinted vaile in Ff. 

548. Line 855: Say, I, ha sovereign, am her subjeeiLOYK. 

— Ff. read “her Subject Unv." Love is from Qq. Pope 
reads notVi which Walker approves. 

541 Lines 303-365: 

Too deep and dead, pmr i}{fants, in thei^graves. 

K. Rich. Harp not on that string, madam; that is past 

Q. £llz. Harp on it still shall I till heart’Slrings bretsk. 
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These lines are here given as they stand in Q. 1. Q. 8 
omits line 864, and gives line 866 to King* 4Q. 8 and the 
following Qq. also omitted line 3^, but n|||^^iilb 865 a 
continuation of Elizabeth's preceding speech. F. 1 re- 
stored line 364, but placed it, wrengly, dfter line 865. 

Q 

546. Line 806 : How, by my Oeorqb, tny garter^ gnd my 
croton.— The George, as well as the garter. Is part of the 
insignia of the order of the Garter. It Is a figure of St. 
George on horseback, piercing the dragon with his lance. 
A similar design is borne on the reverse of the current 
sovereign; in fact it was the gomntonest way of depic^ng 
the saint. He is so represented, for instance, over the 
western door of the cathedral at B51e in {Switzerland. 
The present passage is a£' anachronism, as is the similar 
one in II. Henry VI. iv. 1. 29.^ The George was nlilr added 
to the insignia of the order till Henry Vfi[.'8 reign. 

646. Line 808: J «ccar— Ff. have J swet^re. (Jq. : “ t' 
sweoi'e by nothing,*' having evidently ta&en the last two 
words by mistake from tl/e beginning of next lln&. 

547. Line 869: Thy George, prrfan'd, hath lost his HOLT 
honour.— So Qq. Ff. have lordly. Perhaps saintly would 
be a better epithet than either. 

648. Lines 373-377: 

Swear, then, by something that thou hast not wrong'd. 

K. Rich. Then by myself , — 

Q. Eliz. Thysdf is self-misus'd. 

K. Rich. Now, by the world,— C 

Q. Eliz. y 'Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 

K. Rich. My father's death,— 

Q. Eliz. Thy life hath that di^hcnmir'd, 

K. Rich. Why, then, by God,— 

This is the arrangement of Ff. In. Qq. line 874 comes 
after line 376, and Elizabeth’s answer runs: “Thy selfe 
thy selfe misusest." The objection to this arrangement 
is that Richard’s words, “Why, then, by God,” following 
directly after “ Tlien by myself,” make him almost put 
himself on an equality with God. In the arrangement of 
Ff, which we follow, Elizabeth refuses to believe Richard 
when swearing by the honours or dignities which he has 
usurped and degraded; she then says: • 

Swear, tMe ty lomeik/ttfr that thou hast not wronjfd. 
Richard answe's, half -mockingly: Then by myself, bs 
though he would say: “You most admit that I have 
never wrong’d myself." Her retort rouses him to more 
seriousness in h(«< next speech: Now by the world, Ff. to 
avoid profanity lead Heaven instead of God, in line 877, 
as usual. 

548. Lines 878-880; 

If thou hadstfeasid to break an oaOt by Him, 

The unity the king THT brother modi 
Had not been broken, nor my brother slain. 

So Qq., with the exception that all botV). 7. Q. 8 read my 
brother in line 870~« mistake arising no doubt fromlhe 
o(icurrence of the words in the next line. Ff. read: 

If thou didd’st feare to breske «a Datli with him. 

The unity the King kHshamdfigdw, 

Th^u htd*ft not broken^ aor my firetliers died 
Has is one of the passages to wbkli Vx. Daniel relen 
(Introd. to Reprint of Q. 1, p. xviL noteX in support of bis 
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contention tbat the original author of the piay thought 
Grey to Be one of the queen’s brothers (see note 224 
]eadii% hwiband was, of course, an attempt 
to correct the obvious error my brother; tor It was Edwards 
who tried to reconcile tbe opposing factions (see act ii. 
sc. But^ere. as in other instances, the wrong word 
was altered. 

550. Lines 385. 386: 

Which now§TOO Under bedfellows / or duet, 

• Thy broken /aitii hath made J^preyfor worutt. 

So Capell, adopting* a cOdJectnre by Roderick. Tlie ap- 
parent antithesis Iwtw'eeii du^t and loonns can hardly 
have heA intentional. Bo^i Qq. and Ff. read tivo, bat 
very likely only - piinter’s error. TIio words to, 
too, and two^cm to have often lieeii confounded by the 
old printera Qq. read play/cltows; Ff. bed/ellowes. In 
line 380 FJ read the for a. 

Line 392: Ungove^n'dmouth, to wail it in their aye. 
— This is the reading of the first f*tur Quartos. <>. 5 mis- 
printed with for in, a.al the mistake was copied in Ff. 

552. Lino 390 : Afutu/d ere vn'd, by TIME misus’d o’ER- 
PAST. — So Qq. Ff . rcatl : 

Mi&iis’U ere usM, bj ti'vifs Ui-x-s'd tejtt'-f 

The printer no doubt, u.s Rolfe says, meant to have 
given orepaat—oA he did in line 388~and the first letter 
slipped out. 

553. Lines^S. 309: 

my dangerous ATTEMPT 
0/hogtile aruih! 

So Qq.* Ff. have afairea tor attempt 

554. Line 403: with PURE heart's love.— So Qq. Ff. have 
deere. 

556. Lines 407, 40S: 

Without her, folio wh to myself and thee, 
jlER^LF, the land, and many a Christian soul. 

So Ff. The reading of Qq. is ; 

Without her followes to t/its land and me. 

To thee, her sel/e, .md iiianie a Christian soule. 

The reading of Ff. preserves the climax 1 letter; for 
Richard means to say that the calamities, w hich will re- 
eult from his failure tb secure his right to the throne, will 
not only affect them personally and their country, but 
4 il 8 o many others. 

556. Lines 424, 425: 

Where, in that NEST of spicrry, they shall breed 
Selves of themselves, to your kkcomfortuke. 

There is an allusion, as Steevens pointed out, to the fable 
of the pheenix ; at the end %t every thousand years it 
made Itself a funeral pile of myrrh and spices, upon which 
it was consuii^, and another was said to be bom out of 
its ashes. Air. Green (Shakespeare and the Emblem 
Writers, p. 380) quotes from An Elegie, or Friends Fas- 
«ion, for his Astrophlll, the following lines: 

The Phoenix left sweet Arabic; 

And on a cedar, in this coast, 
Builtuphersorobofx/tor(>. # 

— Tha4*hcniix Nest, 1593 (Park’s reprint, 18 x 4 . p. 3 ). 

Jieeontforture occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare. He 


uses the participle recomforted once, In 'Corlolanus, v, 
A 51. Cotgrave explains reeotiitfort as ** great solace,^ or 
comfort, much consolatiop;** and Baret, Alvearie, sub 
voce, has '* Thou hast reulued my spirits, or reeomforted 
my hart ReddidisU anirnum. T^r.'* (2q. read reeofn- 
JUure. 

657. Lines 432-637.— In October. 1484, when the breach 
between Buckingham and Richard happened, the duke, 
Hall says (p. 393), "ymmediately prepared open waire 
ngaynste hym [cf. iv. 3. 47, 48], and persw'aded all his com- 
plices and partakers that onery man shonlde in his quarter 
with all diligence reyse vp the people and make a commo- 
ciou. And by this meaues,almoo 8 te in one momente Thomas 
MaiYjuoB Dorset [having come f] out of sanctuarye where he 
sith the begyiinynge of Richardes dales had contynued, 
whose life by the onely helpe of sir Thomas Louell esquyer 
was prescrued from all daungier and perell . . . gathered 
together a greato baude of men in Yorkesliire. Sir Ed- 
warde Courtney and Peter his hrrithcr bishop of Exsetter, 
i-eised niinther anuy in deuoushire and coniewall. In 
keiite, HichnrdeOuy Horde and other gentlemen, collected 
a great compaitye of souldyoures and oponly beganno 
warre.” Following Hall's account, Shakespeare repre- 
sents Richard as setting out with on army to oppose 
Buckingham; see iv. 3. 56, and line 130 of the present 
scene. Wu now gather from lines 443. 450, that Richard 
is going to Salisbury, in order (as Hall shows) first of all 
to overthrow tbe army of Buckingham, the leoiler of the 
insurrciaion. Rlclmioud, who had sailed from St Malo, 
reached Poole in Dorsetshire, but his fleet hod been scat- 
tered by tempest, and no lauding was made on account 
of the apparent hostility of those on shore. The court- 
ship of Princess Eli/abeth took place in 1485; but Shake- 
speare, for reasons which it is not liard to discern, chose 
to regard this unsuccessful rising, in 1484, as belonging to 
the same year with the insurrection by which Richmond 
gained the throne in 1465. According to Hall’s account 
of this latter event (p 410): "the erle . . . an'ytied in 
Wales in the cuenyiig [of August 7] at a porte called Myl- 
ford Haiien and in continet tooke land and came to a 
place called Dalle > . . . And ... at tbe sonne rysyng 
remoued to harfford west, where he was applauded and 
receaued of the people with great ioye." The statement 
of Richmond’s arrival in Dorsetshire comes in, rather un- 
intelligibly, in line 521, when everywhere else he is said 
to be on the western coast. 

Shakespeare places tlie scene in Lond.on, bat "Eynge 
Rychard at this ceasim,” Hall says (p. 412), '' kepynge his 
bowse in the castell of Notyngham . . . sent to Ihon duke 
of Norfolke, Henry earle of Northnmberlande, Thomas 
earlo of Surrey and to other of his especiall and trusty 
frendes of the nobllitio . . . wyllyngo theim to mustre” 
their servants and tenants and "repalre to his presence 
with all spede and diligence.” 

1 Hall says *' came,” but be misundentands Polydere Virgil's words, 
which are: *' uno fere inomeoto ac tempore, Thomas marchio Dorces- 
trim de asylo egressus, ac ab omni periculo, opera Thomae RouelM 
seruatus . . . sgros passim incolentes ad arma concitat, initiumque 
belil ikeit” (Ub. xxv,). 

3 Perhaps West Dale Point, about sf miles north-west of St. Anne’s 
Head, and very nearly tite distance named from Haverfordwest. 
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MS. Lineg 434, 435: 

to THE SHORE 

Throi^g many dmh^ul hollow-hearted friendi. 

So Qq. Ff. read “ to mtr shores" 

650 Lino 443: Fly to the duke.-—i'Vo Rntclilf] Post thou 
to Salislniry 'So (2fj Neither they nor Ff. mark Catesby’s 
entrance until line 530. Ff. read: 

Kt<h. C.ite^by, flye to the Hnke 

Cat. f uill, itiy l.ori.1. nith all conuunient ha^te. 

Jtteft. Catesby come hither, i>oite to Salisbury. 

Cateshy, in Kichnrd’s second speech, is an evident mis- 
take for Hateliff. But the iuterpusud speech for Catesby 
wttukens the force of the passage. 

560. Lino 400; Stirr’d vp by Dorset, Buckingham, and 
EIjV. • So Qq. Ff. rend Morton instead of Ely. 

561. Line 470: llViat heir York is there alive but wet 
~ Richard had been declared the undoubted heir of 
Richard, Duke of York, his father. A stronger claim 
would have belonged to the dauglitcrs of Edward IV., 
and to the two children of George, Duke of Clarence; but, 
as Ritsoii noticed. Edward’s childien had been prt>- 
nuuficed lllogitiniate, and Clarence’s attainder for high 
treason excluded the claim of his issue. See note 4 supta. 

562. Line 482: Fo, my good lord, my fnends are in the 
north —Stanley’s lands were in Cheshire and Lancashire; 
he liad, too, considerable power in Xorth Wales. For 
what follows see note 18. 

663 Line 489: Ay, AY, thou wouldst he gone to join with 
Biehmond.—f^o Qq , except that l)oth they and Ff. use I 
instead of ay. Ff., most probably by accident, omit the 
llrst Ay 

664. Line 490: 1 will not trust you, sir. - SoQq. Ff. have 
But I’ll not trust thee. 

666. Lines 499, 500: 

Sir Edward Co^trtney, and the haughty prelate 

Bishop of Exeter, his ehUr liROTirKK 
See note 567. These Courtneys or Courtenays were, how- 
ever, not brothers, luit ooiisinh (French, p. 240) Qq have 
brother there for elder brother. 

666. Lines 503. 504. 

every hour more COMPETITORS 
Flock to the rebels 

Shakespeare nearly ahvays uses the word campetitor with 
the unusual meaning of ^‘associate," not *‘rival.” 

667. Lino 612: 

No man knoies whither. 

K. Rich. Oh, 7 cry THEE mercy. 

Pope inserted Oh, which Ff omit. Qq., which have a 
different and very faulty version of the whole passage 
(508-513), read; '*0 I cry ym mcrcie.” 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

668. Lines 2, 3: ^ 

in the sty of THIS mi)<d BLOOPY 6oar, 

My son George Stanley is frank’d up in hold. 
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So Qq. Ff. have the most deadly. Aa regards frank’d 
up, see note 151 supra. * 

, 569. Lines 0-8: * * * 

So, get thee gone; emnmend to thy lord: 

Say that the queen hath heartily eont$nted 
He should es-pouse Elizabeth her daughter. * * 

Qq.. which most editors follow, omit these lines hei'e, in- 
serting lines 7 and 8 after line 10 infra. But the arrange- 
ment of Ff. is, on t^e wliole, the besfi Urswick wants 
Stanley to declare for Richmond Stanley answers that he 
cannot do so openly at present^ and then, before sending 
him off, communicates the important new's of j^lizabeth’s 
consent to the proposed marriage of her daughter to 
Richmond. This aniionnceineift comes much inoffs^pro- 
peily at the beginning of the scene than glirust in, as a 
more afterthought, at the end. 

W^e have omitted withall, w'hich Ff. prefix the begin- 
ning of line 7. - 

® ‘ 

670. Lines 12-15, 17: 

Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned soldier; 

SIR On.BERT 'Talbot, Sir William Stanley; 

Oxford, redoubted PEMBROKE, Sir James Blunt, 

And Rice ap Tiio.mas. with a valiant crew; 

And towards London they do bend their course. 

Hall says that while Richmond was at Haverfordwest, 
“Arnold Biittler a vnliaiint capitain, . .4 declared to 
hym that tlie penbrochians ^n'cre ready to seme and gene 
their nttciidaunce on their natural and immediate lord 
laspcr erle of Pembroke" (p. 410). While advanci|»g from 
rarniarthon, “sodeynly he was by his espialles asser- 
tcynedi that Sir Walter Uarhert and Rice app Thomas 
were in harnes before liyin ready to encoiintre wyth hys 
arinye and to stoppe their passage. Wherefore ... he 
flrste determyned to sett on theim. . . . But to thentent 
his freudes shoulde knowe wyth wliat dexteritu his at- 
tempted entreprice proceeded forwarde, he Wnte . . . 
letters ... to the ladyc Margarete his mother, to the 
Lorde Stanley and his brother, to Talbote and to other 
his trnstie freieb s, declaryiige to theim, that he«\ . . eu- 
tended to passe 'Oior y® ryuer of Seiierne at Shrewsburye, 
and 8t> to passe j’.iiectely to the cijee of London." While 
marching towards Shrew'sbnry "there met and saluted 
him Rice ap Thomas, witli a goodly bad of W'elshmen 
whiche submitted himselfe wltole to his ordre and 
coinmaiindcment.’ This man and Sir AValter Herbert, 
Hall says (p. 412X ruled Wales "with egall powre and 
lyke aiicthoritee; ” Richard supposert them both to be 
faithful to his cause. Richmond having reached New- 
ixiit, "in the euenyuge, tf'e same dale came to hym sir 
George 2 Talbott with the whole powre of the younge 
Earle of Shrewsbuiye [his elder brother] then beyng in 
wardc, wiiicli were accompted to the number of twoo 
thonsande men. And thus his powre qncreasynge he ar- 
ryiied at the towne of Stafforde and there pawaed. To 

1 Infortned. 

9 Hall here call6 Jiis personage Gedqie. but inpra, p. 414 * gives him 
his right name of Gilbert. He led the right «ii6t at the battle of Boa- 
worth. See note 594 . 



ACT IV. Scene 5. NOTES TO KING RICHAED III. act V. Scene 1 

whom came .^ir Wyllyam Stanley accompaiKnied with h first sentence of the Church of England's version of the 


fewe pen^nea" (Uall, p. 411. copying Polydoi'e Vligil). 
The^arl of Oxford and Sir James Bluut hatl joined Rich- 
mond Ih PlHs. (Secretes la and 24 tupra.) It does not 
appear at what time Sir Walter Herbert joined Rleh-^ 
mond. or i^ether lib did more than keep aloof from 
Bienprd. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

571. Line 1.— Bor particulars of Buckingham's capture 
see note 10. The date of his execution was 2d November. 
1483. Mohusou pro{o8C(P to add this scene to the pre- 
ceding act: but surely that act is long enough already. 

It would ^e better to have ^ided it before the entrance 
of jj^^'liff in scene 4. liiAt 411. 

572. - Line2# jVo. my good lord; thprefore he patient.-^ 
e This line, and the other speci'h of the Sheriff’s ^hie 11). 

are gi\'eii4n to Ratcliff But it was John Myttou, 
Sherijr of Shropshire, wjio lugested Buckingham. 1'here 
is no historical ground for supposing liatclilf to intve been 
present, thougii as he was always reatly to dii Hichurds 
dirty work, he would certainly, dramatically speaking, 
not be out of place in this scene. 

57S. Line 3: Itivere, trrtfj/.—.So Q<i, Ff. have (Tmi/ oiid 
Jhvet's. 

571 Line 4: lioLV King Uemy. King Henry VI. was 
not absolutely canonized, tliough miracles were said to 
have taken juace at his tomb, and he was regarded as a 
saint by many people. IleiDy VII. would have canoni/ed 
him, but that motives of economy prevailed 
• 

575. Line 5: inieearned. — For the use of in 

this sense, compare XL Henry IV. iv 1 I2in 

lEive since mticart ita under D<jhu^lirokc. 

576. Lines 10. 11; 

Thie itf All-Svnlif' (lay, FKi.LOW, w it notl 
• .«8her. Jt ie. 

So Ff. Qq. haveL/elloitg, ns if Buckingham aildressed all 
the guards; they also add Jly Lord to the Sheriff's an- 
swer. 4)yce prefers the reading of and in n note 
(94) he contends that it seems rather odd that Buck- 
iiigham should call the Sheriff 'fellow.' and as odd that 
the Sheriff (see hi.s prt’t’tHliiig speech) «ihonld reply as 
curtly.” But there seems no reason why Biickiiigharii 
should address the question to all the guard. Frllotr is 
generally used by a superior to an inferior It is quite 
possible that the Sheriff might re.seiit that mode of 
address; in which case, in answering, ho would not give 
Buckingham his title. 

577. Line 12 : Why, then Afl.*S0UL.»»’ DAY h my f^fdy’s 
DOOMSDAV.— The 2n«l November Is the day which the 
Roman Catho]^ Church keeps in honour of all the de- 
parted. Foi; doomsday = the day of a person’s death, 
eompai'e Romeo And Juliet v. 3. 234: 

Their stolen marriage day was Tybalt’s doomsday. 

578. Lines 13-15. -See if. 1. 29-40. 

579. Line 20: That high^AU-seer whichCZ dallied with. 
Which is frequfftitly used for who or whom, as in the 


Lord's Prayer. Qq. have that 

580, Line 25 : Thw Maryarefs eurte FALLS RXAVr ON 
3IY NECK.— The reference in this and the subsequent lino 
is to i. 8. 2S9-803. 17ie reatling in the text is tliat of Ff. 
Qq have: ie /alien vpon my head 

581. Line 28: Come, SIRS, CuNVRY MB to the block (/ 
shame —This is the reading of Qq. Ff. have: "Come lead 
me office re." 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

588.— Fi'om Slirewsbiiry (see above, note 670) Rich- 
mond marched to Lichfield, ami from Lichfield to Tam- 
worth. The latter place is about llve-ahd-twenty miles 
in a straight line westward from Leicester. Market Bos- 
worth, lying about half-way between Tam worth and 
Leiccbier, is in Leicestershire, alHiut flvo miles from the 
borders of that county and Woi'wickshire. The meet- 
ing between Henry and his father-in-law took place at 
Athcrstoiie, a small town about nine or ten miles to the 
south-east of Tamwenth. and about eight miles to the 
south-west of .Market lioswnrth. Stanley had retii'ed to 
Atherstone when he heard that Riehmond was marching 
from 'Wales to Lichfield, in order to avoid Buspiclou; as 
he wished Richard, who held his sonOeorge as a hostage, 
to believe that he was still favourable to the king's cause. 
From the account given in Hall (p. 413) it would appear 
that Richmond got separated from his anny when near 
'J'Hniwovt)i, ami had to pass the night in a small village 
about three mileK fr<»in that town. At the dawn of the 
next day he rejoined his army; but left them almost 
immediately to go to Atherstono In order to meet his 
stepfather. 

583. Line?: The wretcukd, bloody, and nmrping bmr. 
—Walker says (vol. iii. p. 17r>) that wretched is palpably 
wrong, and Collier’s Old Corrector calmly altered it to 
rrekUots, Wretched Is certainly generally used in a con- 
temptuous sense; }>ut it is also used as uii epithet applied 
to villains, just as wretch itself is usihI of a very wicked 
person. Compare Othello, v. 1. 41, where Boderigo says: 
“O wretched villain!” evidently meaning lago; and, a 
still more forcible instance, Luercee, line 999; 

Such 7t're/cAcd hatvls such n rofcfiod h]ouii should spill: 

both hatuls ami blood, in this case, being 'I'nrquin’s. 

584. Lines 8, 9 : 

That spoiL’i) your summer jieldn and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm hlmtd like tvash. 

Cai»ell altered spoiVd to syoilH, and Pope printed Swill'd 
instead of Swills; but the siuMeii change from the post 
to the present tense is common enough in Shakespeare, 
and indeed in all poets. Poetry would bo terribly crippled 
if such a reasonable license as this were not permitted. 

585. Line 10: this foul swiNE.— Shakespeare usesstetne, 
ill the singular, in four other passages; for instance in 
Love's Labour’s Lost, Iv. 2. 01: "pearl enough for a 
swine." 

586. Line 11: Lies noic even in (he centre cf this isle.^ 
SoQq.; Ff. have. ” Is now.” 
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AOt V. Scene 2. 


ACT V. Scene 8, 


NOTES TO KING RICHARD III. 


M7. Line 17: JBvery man' 9 comeienee is a thousand MEN. 
—So Ff.; Qq. have swords, which many editors prefer. 
Blackstone pointed out thiit the line is a paraphrase of 
the well-known proverl); Conscientia milU testes. Men is 
more likely to have I>een in the original text than swords. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

688.— The ilrst two portions of this scene (lines 1-40) are 
usually omitted on the stage; and the remainder is divided 
into two separate scenes, the one I'eprcseuting the tent of 
Kichard, the other that of Richmond. As represented 
on the stage in Hhakespearc’s time, this scene could not 
hut be open to ridicule; for the tents of Richard and 
Richmond must have been close together, and the hostile 
annies. or as much of them as were impersonated, must 
have been nibbing shoulders together all the night before 
the battle. Rolfe quotes from Grant White what ap. 
pears to us a very foolish note on this suliject. “ We now, 
by tlic aid of scene-painters and carpenters, and at tlie 
sound of the prompter’s whistle, separate the representa- 
tives of York and Lancaster by certain yards of coloured 
canvas, and our stage ghosts address themselves to Rich- 
ard only; and there are those who. forgetting tliat the 
stage does not. never can, and should not if it could, 
represent the facts of real life, think that wo have gained 
greatly by the change.” Certainly the effect of the mo- 
dern stage-arrangement is that tlie ghosts ** address 
themselves to Richard only;” but we believe Shakespeare 
would have been the first to recognize the fact that the 
dramatic force of the situation is tliereby increased, and 
that his poetry only suffered by being spoken amid sur- 
roundings which distracted, by their ridiculous iiicott- 
griiity, the minds of the audience from the language of 
the characters, and from the incidents represented It 
would be just as sensible to regret the time when iier- 
speetlve was unknown, and when painters necessarily 
represented objects, whether near or distant. In the same 
plane, as to affect to sigh over the times when the want 
of any stage machinery prevented the dramatist from 
having appropriate scenes for the action of his play. 

689. Line 7: Up with niy tent! here will I lie tv-riight — 
Ft and Q. 7, Q. N have, Up with my tept! but the first 
six quartos have, Tp with my tent there!" inserting the 
word there, which is quite unnecessary and spoils the 
rhythm of the line, but is. nevertheless, rigidly presented 
by the fanatical worshippers of Q. 1. It is just the sort 
of insertion that anyone ignorant of rhythm would have 
made. , 

590. Line 11: battalia.— -ffee foot-note. Qq. have bat- 
talion. Shakespeare only uses that word in one other 
passage, Hamlet, iv. ,»». 78, 79: 

tlic> come not single spies, 

Put in Mtahoiisi 

where F. 1, F 2 have distinctly battaliaes; Qq. have bat- 
talia ns; K. 8, F. 4 battels. It is quite possible that the 
W'ord, which is a merely anglicized foi-m of the Italian 
battaglia, meant little more than battle, when use^ in the 
sense of "the main body of the army.” Compare III. 
Henry VI. 1. 1,8. "Charg'd our main battle's front” 
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• 691. Line 19.— Among thos/who have come on with 
Richmond Ff. have Dorset, and Hall’s wortle (see note 
567) would seem to Justify this; but Dorset waAn l«'rance 
at this time. See note 14. « ' 9 / • * 

} 

69i. Line 22: Sir William Brand(g%.—TtiLs was the son 
of Sir William Brandon by his wife Elizabetfi. daughter 
of Sir Robert Wingfield. He was the father of dArles 
Brandon, who was treated witli great favour by Rich- 
mond when he came to the throne, and became one of 
Henry VlII.’s chosen companions in Itls youth, both as 
prince and king. Cfiarles Brandon was created Duke gf 
Suffolk, and he is one of the c^iara^rs in Henry VIIL 
Sir William Brandon was killed by Richard’s own hand 
in a furious onslaught at tj^e battle of BosAV(#th. Hall 
saysfp. 418): "Kyng Ry chard ^t on so sharpely^t the 
flrat Brout yt he ouerthrew therles standardc, and fkew 
Sir William Brandon his standattle bearer.^ 

693 Lines 23-26.— In Qq. these lines are inserted be- 
tween lines 44 and 45; and li# es 28. and Is are oii\Jtted. 
There can be no doubt that the arrangement in Ff . is the 
right one. ‘<r 

691 Lines 27-34.— Hall (p. 414) gives the following ac- 
count of the circumstances referred to in this passage: 

In the morning be time he caused his men to put on 
there animro & appareyl the selfes redy to fight gene 
battail, dr sent to ye lord Stanley (which was now come 
wt his bade iu a place indifferently betw'euc both y ar- 
mies) requiryng him w* his me to approcHe nere to his 
army d.: to help to set y« soulKiours iu array, he answered 
yt therle should set his awno me iu a good order of bat- 
taile while he would array his cdpuigiiy, dr cCiiitiido him 
in time cunuenient. Which nnsw'ere made otherwise 
then therle thought or would haue ludged, considering 
y oportunito of the time & the waite of y« busines, «fc 
nlthough he was there wtall, a litle vexed, 1>egan some- 
what to hang y« hedde, yet he w^out any time delaiyng 
compelled by necessite, after this roauer ii}|^truc{ed & 
ordred his men. Ho made his forward somewhat single 
and slender, nccordyng to yo small n6ber of his people. 
In y* Frount 'ne placed the archers, of whomc he made 
captain lh6 erie of Oxford: to the right wyng y bat- 
taill he appoynied, sir Gylbort Talbott to be y« ledcr: to 
y« left wing he assigned Sir lhan Sauage, & ho w* y^ 
aide of y« lord vStiiley accompaignied with therle of Pen- 
broke hauyng a good compaignie of horanien and a small 
lioinl)er of footmeo- For .all his hole iidber exceeded not 
V. thousaide men beside the powr of the Stanleys, wherof. 
iij. thousands were in the feldo vTider the stadard of sir 
William Stanley: The kynges number was doble as muche 
dtmore,” 

696. Lines 47. 48: 

Whaf is 7 o'clock? 

Cate. Jt 's snpper-thie, my lord; 

It 's nine o’clock. r * 

Q, 1. has; 

It is sixe of clocke, full supper time. 

Niue o’clock would certainly be a late hour for supper In 
Richai'd’s timo But we know from Richmond’s speech 
(see above, line 10) that the sun had alteady set/and, asit 



ACT V. Soana 8. 


ACT V. Stima 8. 


NOTES TO KING EICHARO TIL 


wu the 82nd August, it tatst hEve been now%t least two 
hours later than six o’cIocIe. 

• 

89|i Line 40: Giw me eome ink afui paper. —Pope omitted 
this hr^e Aine on &e ground that Kichord asked later 
(line 74^, 1$ t'lUr emd j^per readyt But it will be no> t 
tieed that throughout this scene Kichard’s manner is 
abrupt and hurried, which was undoubtedly intended by 
the dramatist to show how preoccupied his mind was at 
this crisis of his fate. 


607. Lines 58, 08: 

• K. Rich. Cc^eebjfr- 
* Cate. Mylorat 


^Rich. 
Qq. h|[ve: 


Ff: 


Setul out a pureuivant’Ot-arms. 

k'R*k. Catesby! 

Rat. My lord. 


AT. AifA. KatcliflTe. 

Rat. My Ic^ri. 

It s^ms pretty evideut^thu^thcrc was hero a confusion, 
by no means uncommon, as to the name preflxod to one 
of the speeches. It % possible that the dramatist first 
intended Richard to address Ratcliff here, but after- 
wards changed his mind. Qq. and Kf. agree in reading 
Ratcliff \n lines 66 and 76 below. 


698 . Line 63 : Give me a v:atch.—\'\i\e Is generally ex- 
plained, as in our foot-note, to mean watch-light," or 
** watching -candle." Barot, 1573, gives under H’ofcA 

ITafoAuij/ Ihmpcs or candels;" and Minsheu. 1509, 
gives, under Candlee, **a ijatch Candle." These camlles 
were supposed to be marked in certain divisions, each 
divisiqp being calculated to burn a certain time. Allu- 
sion to lights is made in line 180 below, “The lights bum 
blue." Otherwise there wouM sceiu to be no reason why 
tvatch should not mean a timepiece. .Shakespeare makes 
mention of waUhes in several places, e g. Twelfth Night, 
11. 6. 66: “wind up my watdi." This is the only pl.'ice, 
hc»wever, where he makes any allusion to watch or watch- 
ing caudlls. 

699 . Line 64: Saddle white Surrey / or the field to-mor- 
roie.— Ij^all says (p. 412) that Richard was '‘mounted on a 
greate white courser." 'i'he name w'ould appear to have 
been invented by Shakespeare. 

• 

900 . Line 65: Look that mg STAVES be sound, and not too 
Aeacj/.— It was the custom to carry more than one spear 
or lance into battle. Planchd says (vol. i. p 474) under 
Spear: ** the longer [wras] used by the cavalry, or by the 
foot to repel their advances; the shorter, for close com- 
bat, or to be hurled as a javelin." . . . “Strictly speak- 
ing, however, the lance was the special weapon of the 
knight, and the spear of the ffiot soldier." 


601 . Line 67: Saw*st thou the melawholy Lord Nor- 
th UJIBBRLANFT-Thls was Henry Percy, fourtli Earl of 
NorthumbeflantL son of Henry Percy, Earl of Noi-thura- 
berland, In III. Henry VI. (See note 7 on that play.) He 
was kept prisoner in the Tower from 1461 to T469. when 
Edward IV. restored him to his honours, creating John 
Lord Montague, who hi^ in the Inter^ been Earl of 
Norfbumberland^Marquis of Montagu. (See III. Henry 


VI. note 16.) In fiJng Richard appointed him Lord 
High Chamberlain of England; bnt, in spite of this mark 
of the usurper's fkvonr, Northumberland does not seem 
ever to have been sincerely attached to his cause. In 
1486, on healing of Richmond landing in Wales, Richard 
summoned Northamberhuid to attend liim with all tlie 
forces he could raise in the north. Hall says of him 
(p. 419): Among those who submitted to Richmond was 
“Henry the . iiii . erle of Northumberluiide. whiche whither 
it was by tlie commaundemont of kyng Rychanle puttyuge 
diffidence in him, or ho dyd it for the loue & fanor 
that he bare vnto the Earle, stode still with a greate com- 
patgnie and intermitted not in the battaill, which was 
incontinently receyued in to fauour and made of the 
couusall." ffo came to a tragic end. Having been 
directed by Henry Vll. to raise a heavy subsidy in the 
north, he applied in vain tot an abatement, which was 
refused by the king; and the populace, holding him 
resi>onBil)le for the imposition of the tax, murdered him 
and several of his servants at Cocklodge, near Thirsk, in 
Yorkshire. 28tli April. 1480. For a full accuiiiit of this 
nobleman, see Collins's Peerage, vol. ii. px>. 270-301. He 
married Maude, sister ot the Earl of Pembroke, and 
among the children he had by her was Sir William Percy, 
who was one of the communders at Klodden. 

As for the epithet melancholy, Malone says: “Richard 
calls him melancholy, liecaiise he did not join heartily in 
his cause " (Var. Ed. vol. xix. p. 213). 'J‘hls is not a satis- 
factory explanation. No similar use of the word occurs 
anywhere else. It looks very much as if H was not the 
epithet ttie author really used. U may possibly mean 
“suspicious." 

602. Line («): rocK SHUT time. -Orose (sub noee) in his 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. 1785, explains 
this w'ord as “ that time of the evening when fowls go to 
roost." But this exidanation, however obvious and plau- 
sible, is not the right one. A cock shut was, apparently, 
a kind of large clap-net, used for eatehiiig woodcocks in 
the twilight. Tills is tlie explanation given, originally, 
by Whalley in his note uiioii the lines in Ben Jonson’s 
The Satyr; 

For you would not yusternlKllit 

Ki!»!i him in the rncA-i/int light 

—Works, vol. vi. p. 473 . 

Gifford explains the word, in his usual dogmatic style, 
without any refereuec to authorities, as “a large not sus- 
IM'iided between two long poles, and stretcheil across a 
glade, or riding, in a wood, where a man is placed to 
watch when the birds rise, or strike against It." The ex- 
pression occurs in two or three pasHtiges in old plays, 
most of which are quoted in the Var Ed vol. xix pp. 213, 
214. It might reasonably be doubted whether the mean- 
ing given by Whalley is the right one; but two passages, 
quoted by Steevens (Var. Ed. vol. xix p. 214), seem to 
settle the question; the first being taken from “No 
Whipping nor Trippiiige: bnt a kinde friendly Bnippinge," 
1601: 

A silly hone.<st creature may do well 

To watch a coike^ikoote, nr a liiiieti bu^h; 

the second from “ The Treatyse of FIshynge with the 
Anglo, by Dame Julyana Bernes, 1496.” where “among 
the directions to make a fishing rod is the following; 
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ACT V. Beene 8. 


NOTES TO KING EICHARD IIL ACT V. Seme #. 


'Take thenne and frettc him faste with a eoeke^hote 
corde.”’ From this it would apr>car that this kind of 
net was comiiiuii enough, and that a particular size of 
cord was need for it. This derivation of cucktihut is con- 
firmed hy YurreJi, who says (vol. ii. p. 5»7): “'J'owarda 
night it (the woodcock) sallies forth on silent wing, pur- 
suing n well-known track tliroiigh the cover to its feeding- 
ground. 'I’hese tracks or open glades in woods, are sorne- 
tiines called codcHhootn, and cockroads, and it is in these 
jilaces that netn were formerly suspended for their cap- 
ture ’’ 

603. Line 71: I'm mtuijied.— Give iM a bowl of wine.^ 
We have follow'cd t'apell in transferring the word 
which stands at the hcginiiing of this iine in Ff.. to 
hue 74 below, where a syllable seems certainly required 
at the heginiiiiig of the line. 

604. Lines 72, 73. —Those lines are evidently suggested 
by the ])assagc in Hall (p. 414) quoted in note 504 above. 

606 Lines S()-S2: 

All cum/iWt that the dark night can afford 
Jie to thy permn, noble FAT1IKU-IN-L V\V I 
Tell me , how farce on r loving mother} 

Stanley was Richard’s stepfather -the father-in-law 
is frecpiently used in the same sense n<iwadays--haviiig 
married his mother ns his second wife. (.See above, imte 
is ) (). 1, Q. 2 have '* loving luotlier;" the rest of the old 
copies mMe, an obvious mistake of tlie copyist, being a 
repetition of the epithet in the line above. 

606 Lines 85. 80: 

The eilent hours steal on, 
Andjlahy darkness breaks ivithin the east. 

The accuracy of this description will be recognised by 
anyone who has ever watched the break of dawn, in the 
comitry, long before the sun rises nbovo the liorizon after 
a starless night. The mass of darkness begins to break 
into irregular pieces shaped like Hiiow-flakes. 

607. Line 90: MuiiTAL-STAliiNO ica/*.- .Several eiueiula- 
llons have been pnjposed for this epithet, which is suffi- 
ciently expressive and needs no alteration, Tlie two 
words are not hyphened m tin. old copies. I here may 
boa reminiscence of the 'Medus'i s liejid hi tlilH description 
of war; or it may refer to the fixed mid fierce stare seen 
in the face of a man fighting for his life. 

608 Line 95: *hy brother, tender Qenrqc.-~T\\e chronic- 
lers represent George Stanley ns a young boy; but ho 
really was a grown man. .'«oiiu* .account of him will K 
found in note 18. It should he added tiiat he bore the 
title of Lord .Strange in right of his wife. At this time 
he w.as already iiinrried, and had been made a Knight of 
the liath by Edwan! IV\ 


609. Llne.s 97, 08 : 

the l.Kisvui: «mi the fearful time 
Cuts off the eerrmninous vows of love. 
Compare Kiehnrd 1 1 f. l 5: 

Which thvn our !su*e vuuKl not \et us hear ; 

and below*, line 2:18 . 

The letsute .inti enf.^rt c-nfut of the time. 
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, 610. Line fo4: 1 ’ll strive, witMtAudled TBOVCOiTS, to take 
a nap.— So Qq.; Ff. have "with troubled which 
Grant White altered to " troubled wH^ noise.** ^he read- 
ing of (jq. is decidedly preferable hrre; alth|^4 (Jlront 
f White defends the reading of Ff.. or rather his alteration 
of it. on the ground that Shakespeare repKsented Rlcti- 
mond "as entirely untroubled in iiiiud. an^sure Qf vic- 
tory from the time when he first appears upon the s^ne” 
(Kolfe. p. 240). But surely this is rather an exaggeration. 
Richmond was not troubled in his conscience as Richard 
was; but he must h^e had plenty of affxiety. as. Indeed, 
he has already shown in his anxiety to see Stanley (86e 
above, v. 3 39-41). The expression take a nap 'occurs 
only in one other passage in Shakespeare. TweUth Night, 
v. 1. 52: "let your bounty ^Are a nap." In Taming of 
the Shrew, Sly says (Ind. il. 83^; ** by my fny, a fcigdly 
nap." ^ 

611. Lines 110-112.— The imago here is taken from the < 
heavy maces used in battle :vith most crusjiittf effect. 

612. Line IIG: Ere I let /Sll tAe windows of mi n^ eyes, 

— Ctunpare Rom. and Jiil. iv. i. 100: “thy eyes' windows 
fall.” and Love’s Labour 's Lost, v. 2. 848: 

Ilchold the tvindoto of my heart, mine eye. 

613. Line 118. — Shakespeare was indebted for this 
I powerful scene, where the ghosts of his victims appear 

to the guilty Richard, to a suggestion in the chroniclers. 
Hall (p. 414) says, copying Polydore Vli*gil: " The fame 
went that he had the same night a dreadful a terrible 
dreamo, for it seined to hym beynge a sleepe y* he sawe 
ditierse ymages lyke terrible deuelles whiche pulled and 
haled hym. iir*t siitl’eryngc hym to take any qnyet or rest. 
'I'he whiche straunge vision not so sodeiiily stiSke his 
heart with a sodeyne feare, but it stuffed his bed and 
tiDUbled his in>nde with many dreadful! and busy Irnagi- 
iiacions For iiicontyneiit after, his heart beynge almost 
damped, ho prognosticated before the doubtfiill chauuce 
of the battaile to come, not vsynge the ulacrite and 
myrth of myinle niiil of counteimunce as he s/as accus- 
tomed to do before he came toward the battaile. And 
least that it might he susiiected that he was abasshed 
for feare of hij eueinyes, and for that cause Igoked so 
liiteously , he iv t ^ ted and declared to hys famylj'er frerides 
in the morenynge hys w'ouderfull visyon and tenible 
dreaine. But 1 tbynke this was xft> dreame, but a puiic- 
iion nnd pricke of his synfull conscience.” 

614. Line 125: By thee was v\:^<iWS.h full of deadly holes. 
—This line is one of the worst in all Slmkespeare. One 
can scarcely believe he ever wrote it; for even admitting 
that punched did not bear, at that time, the more vulgar 
sense tliat it has now. the whole expression is strikingly 
iiiipoetical. The only insiS^nces that seem to have been 
found of n similar use of this word arc in Ohapman's Ho- 

[ iner’s Iliad, bk. vl. line 126: "with a g^ad he punch'd 
I each furious dame; ” a passage where the poet is referring 
I to the attack made by Lycurgns, king <f the Edoiies, on 
Bacchus and his following of women: also in Harston’a 
Antonio’s Revenge (2ud part of Antonio and MellidaX act 
I I. sc. 3. where It Is written paunch t: 

Three pafi ' of night were snUiUowed in the gulfs 
Ot ravenous time, wlien to my siiiinbrlflg powers 
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Two meajfer ghosts iiia9e%pi>arition. ^ ^ 

The onh breast seem'd fresii pauuiht wth bltedirt£ -voumiSt 
Whosc^ubling gore sprang in (my] frightetl eves. 

^ ^ —Works, vol. i. p. So. 

Baret^v^ in hie'lAlvearie, 1673, under pmieh, "see To 
punish. " Palsgrave, 1630, gives: "I puschb. Je boulu9 
je pmisaei rfim oonj. Wbyo ptuu^gt thou rue with thy 
fystff on this facybn? ’ 

616. Lino 130: Thee in thy sleep doth comfort: lice and 
/ourisA.— Qq. have : 

Doth con'^ort tltee in t/)y sleep: live and douribh.' 

while IT omit thy, Eowe adop^cl the reading of Ff. 
and inserted "llve'tfewA" There are several other con- 
Jectiiral emeudatious. The one in our text, which we 
have veMured to print, is q|inply a rearrangement of the 
first ')art of the 8enteD''e as given in <jq , and avoids the 
awkwardiie^ of the accent falling on thy. 

616. Line 132: /, that was wash’d to death with ful- 
some all the old (g)pie8. except F. 3, F. 4, whicli 

havf "tn fulsome wyic."^ Dyce (note 100) proposed 
"wash’d tn death," because Clai*eiice was not drowned 
in the malmsey, butlstabbed bef(U*e he was thrown into 
the malinsey-biitt. Ifowever, on reference t<i the descrip- 
tion of his murder, we find tiiat it is not quite certain 
that he was dead when thrown into the butt of malmsey. 
See 1.4. 27fl.277: 

Ay, thus, and tlui« (s/itbs ht'M ) : if all this will not do, 
ril drown you in the m.almsey-biitt within. 

The exact force of fulsome here Is rather ilouhtfnl. 
Malnufcy w£ a rich, luscious wine, of which one would 
not cai'e to drink much liie sense given in our foot-note 
is the nearest we can tbid, if the word is supposed to 
convey any idea of nauseousness. If, on the other hand, 
the idea intended to be couveyed by the epithet is that 
of "excess,” "over-fulness,” it may refer to the large 
quantity of wine. 

617. Line 143: Let fall thy lance: despair, and die/^So 
Qfl Ft It would seem that the epithet to lance has been 
emitted 'lere; compare line 136 above: 

And fall thy edgelfss sword : desp.'ur, and die ! 

Pointless is the epithet which would occur to nearly 
everyone to suggest, and, therefore, we arc not surprised 
to find that it is supplied by Collier's Old Corrector. 
Hurtless is Capell’s conjecture. Xeither wonl occurs 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. One might suggest other 
epithets; hut it is possible that the line is intentionally 
defective, as well as line 14S, Just below (see next note). 
These lines are the last lines spoken by the ghosts to 
Richard before tmning to Richmond. It will he also 
noticed that the words desjtair, and die! are repeated by 
every ghost as the last words said to Richard. These 
would be preceded or ac' unpanied. doubtless, by a 
solemn and menacing gesture, which would serve to fill 
up the hiatus in the line; the hiatus being of the same 
nature as that of a rest in music (see Richard II. note 170, 
and John, dote 312). It is in favour of the theory that 
the omission of the epithet was intentional that none of 
Qq. or Ff. should have attempted to supply it. There is 
another way In which the line might be rendered com- 
plete, and that, is by j^e actor repeating the word 
despair. 


618. Line 148: Think m Lord BasHngs: despair, and 
die .'—Here again most of the editors insist upon inserting 
a syllable to complete the line. ColHer's ingenious Old 
Corrector again distinguishes himself by inserting so 
before despair, wliich is certainly an improvement on 
the and of Pope. Again we prefer to print the line as 
it stauds in all the old copies. 

619. Line 161 : Tlie Gliosts of the two young Princes 
rise. — It Is worth pointing out that in Q. 1, Q. 2, tlie 
Gh4ntts of the two young Princes appear Inf ore the ghost 
of Hastings. In all the other old copies they appear after, 
which is more natural, as, tlmtughout this scene, all the 
ghosts have appeared in succession, according to their 
precedence in order of tlieir respective deaths at the baud 
of Richard. 

620. Lilies 162, 163: 

Let us he LAW withm thy bosom, Richard, 

And weigh thee doten to ruin, shame, and death. 

So Ff and all Qi] except () 1, which has lead, the reading 
almost iiniveisally adopted by modern edd. It is with 
sonic hesitation that wo prefer the reading of the major- 
ity of the old copies yo doubt iiistaiices occur in Shake- 
siieare of the use of lead in a similarly figurative sense, 
e.g ill Ant. and C'lco. iii, 7. 72; "Love, I am full of lead;" 
ill Macbeth, ii. 1 C; 

A luMvy summons lies like upon me ; 
and in Venus and Adonis, lino 1072: 

Mine eyes arc turn’d to fire, my heart to /e,td. 

But still there is something comnioiiplaco in the expres- 
sion here; and though it may seem a very fanciful idea, 
one cannot help remembering that the question of where 
the bodiiss of tlie }oiing ])rjiice.4 were laid remained n 
mysier> for some time after their deaths Surely the 
wish that their murderer might bo compelled to bear the 
burdens of their iiiiirdcrod bodies in ilia bosom, the moral 
weight of which w'ould weigh him " down to ruin, shame, 
and death,” is at least as poetical as that they might turn 
to a lump of lead, which is suggestive rather more of indi- 
gestion than of rcni<;i'se. Lend seems to be exactly one 
«if those correctioim which a too hasty emeiidator might 
make. 

681. Line iraJ: ffMsi. angels guard thee from- the Boaii’.S 
.^NNor.- One of the niirnorous references to the crest 
Richard bore, which occur constantly throughout the 
play, and notably in the well-known speech of Richmond 
to his soldiers at the hegimiing of scene 2 of this act. 

622. Line IdO. That ne^^cr slept a quiet hour with thee.-^ 
Anne makes the same complaint, iv. 1. 83, 84: 

Tor never yet one hour In his lied 

ll.'ivc I enloy'd the golden dew of sleep. 

623 Linos m3. 164: 

Atui fall thy edgeless stoord: dcsjHtir, and die!— 

Thou quiet smd, sleep thou a quiet sleep. 

Lettsfim suggests that these lines are gpiirloua They 
certainly are very weak, and the fact that line 103 Is a 
repetition of line 135 above looks very suspicious. But 
this scene is very unequally written throughout. It con- 
tains some of the very beet and some of the very worst 
lines in the play, 
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6M. Line ICW: Thy adversary 'iicife doth pray /or thee. 
^This la not a happy line. If Anne had been alive, her 
natural anxiety to become a widow would have^ given it 
greater point. 

626. Line 173: / ]>IEI> eor HOJ*e ere I covld lend thee aid. 
—Thia ia a paasage which haa been much but needlessly 
amended. Theobald conjectured “for holpe;" flaiimer 
fortioke; Tyrwhitt fore-done. For the proliable meaning 
of the expression see oiir foot-note Dyco (note 110) 
quotes from Cii'cene’s James the Fourth, v. 0: 

'Twixt lu\ e and fc.ir continual are the wars ; 

The one assiirc.s me of my Id.i s love, 

The other moves me lor my rmirtlcr’d queen: 

Thus liml I grief of that whereon 1 joy. 

And doiilit in greatest hope, and death in weal. 

Alas, fth.it hell may be < nniiiar’d with mine. 

Since ill extremes my comforts do consist! 

War ti.en will cease when du.id ones are reviv'd ; 

Some then will yield when I am dead/or hope 

—Works, p. 2x7. 

In that passage tlie expression dead for hojie certainly 
means 'Ulead to hope." 

620. Lino 17G: And Jlichard FALL in height of all hie 
p.Vi/e.— So Ff.; Qq. have falU. We prefer retttining the 
subjunctive of Ff. 

627. Line 180: The lighte nuns liLUE.—ff w now dead 
mitlnighL -'lUho superstition that the lights burn hive in 
the presence of a ghost seems to be a very old one, and to 
have survived even to the present time. Brand iii his 
Popular Antiquities (p. 627) says: “Should there be a 
lighted candle in the ruoui during tlie time of an appuri* 
tion, we are instructed that it will burn extremely blue; 
this being a fact * so universally acknowledged that many 
eminent philosophers have busied tliemselves in account- 
ing for it, without once doubting the trutli of the fact."’ 
lie is quoting the opinion of Grose, and uii p. 020 he soyK: 
“Grose confesses his inability to learn that ghosts carry 
tapers in their hands, ns they are occasionally depicted, 
though they contrive to illuminate the room in wnicli 
they appear, destitute though it be of lire or candle.” 
This luminosity M'as of a more or less phosphorescent 
nature ; and therefore the snpei'stitioii about the candles 
burning blue may have no further foundation th.'iii the 
Idea that the light became pale and blue, like a ph* jjiho- 
rescent light, in the presence of a ghost. Ghosts are fre- 
quently described ns bringing a coM atmosphere with 
them. The effect of reducing the oxygen of a room would 
be, I believe, to make the lights burn pale and blue. Tlic 
following passage is fnun Lilly's Gallnthca (ii. 3): “That’s 
a stincking spirit, I thought there was some spirit in it 
because It burnt so blew. For my mother would often 
tell me that when the candle burnt blew, there was 
some ill spirit in the house, ami now 1 perceive It was the 
spirit brimstone” (Works, vol i. p. 235). In Monk Lewis 
well-known ballad “Alonzo the Bmve” the same idea 
occurs on the entrance of the ghost: 

The lights hi the ..h.-iinCcr hurt.'d blue, 

“It Is now;" sb Q 1; the other old copies, “ It Is not. 

628. Lines 182, 183: ^ 

Whati do I fear wgbcljl- -there s none cUse by: 
JRiehard loves /{ichard; thnl 'a, lam 1. 

23G 


:iyie punctufttion in line 1826«*from F. l; Q. i, which 
most editors follow, has: What do If earl myself f £Uher 
reading may be right. It is worth noting "the intense 
egotism of line 1S3. Kichard is compl|{ely self-contaiiied, 
^nd depends for sympathy, or love, on noniie* The 
whole of the passage, lines 182'208^ncluBiVe, looks vety 
much like an after insertion. Some of the Uses ore jioor 
enough, but tlie last eleven lines (193-203) conld be 
spared. It is interesting to compare with this speech 
that of the king In Hamlet, iii. 3, especially the following 
passages : • 

4But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn f Forgiv^me iigr foul murder ! ^ * 

That cannot be; since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for whkh I did the murder. 

My crown, mine own aiiij^tion, and iny qu(*eii. ^ 

May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ? ^ 

—Lines 51-^ 
What then? what rtit*.sf 
Try what repentance can : What can it not! 

Yet wh.it can it, when ot^ can not repent! ^ 

O ft retched state ! O bosom, black as deam I 
O limed soul; th.tt strugi^ing tf be free. 

Art more engag’d I Help, angels, make assay! 

Bow, stubborn knees ! and, heaif, with strings of stei 
Be soft a.s sinews of the new-born babe; 

All may be ft'cll. —Lines 64-72. 

Of course there is not any absolute resemblance between 
the two speeches;' but, in each case, it is a guilty man 
coininuniug with his owu conscience, while suffering from 
a momentary paroxysm of remorse. But, while their 
characters nru essentially different, the throughly dis- 
tinct individuality uhicb iSbukespcure has given to the 
two men is none the less remarkable. 

689. Lines 202, 203; • 

since that 1 myself 
Find in nnjselJ no pity to myself. 

Compare above, iv. 2. Ot: 

Tcar-falling pity dwells not in this C} e. 

630 Lines 201-200 ; ^ , 

Methomjht the souls of all that I had murder'd 
Came to iny tent; and every one did threat 
To-morrow' < vengeance on the head of Hichard, 
These lines certa.iily come in here rather awkwardly, 
.lolinson would h»i*’i* placed them after line 102. Kano, 
follow ing!dason’s tiiggestioii, inserttd them after line 211, 
and that arrangement is followed by mtuiy modem edi- 
tors. including Dyce Grant White would insert them 
after line ITS, whleb is a far more sensible suggestion; 
for surely llichnril would not talk to Ratcliff about the 
souls of all that he bad rniirtlercd. The probability is 
that the speech originally consisted of only nine lines, 
and th.nt these lines followqi*, 181. When the lusertion of 
lines 182-203 was made, perhaps the author, or person 
who transcribed the insertion, forgot to diuw his pen 
through these three lines. They certainljnform here an 
anticlimax, for, in the two preceding lines, Richard’s 
natural cynioism had regained its sway, and he would 
seem to have dismissed, for a moment, all thoughts ot the 
ghosts. But still, as we do not like to omit them alto- 
gether, and do ^t see that the||p is any particular reason 
for placing them'iblsewhere in any one pgsition more than 
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miotherj^we have left thAiMtithe teat as th6:^are found^ 
lu all the old copies. 

631^iae* 209; Mif hrd^ ’t is /. The early vUlage-eoek, 
wfll-kuowif^auecilute of the actor who, when 
■peaking this line, omitted the stop in the middle, thus: 

lord, ’t is-i the early village Lock, 

showsatkow important it is to observe the proper pauses 
when acting. 

^ 889. Lines 213, 214 : ^ 

What thickest diou,^wUl our/ri^ds prove all tmef 
^t. So doubt, my lord. 

K. Rich. * 0 Itatcliff, I fear, I fear! 

This speeq^ of Richard’s and the one of Ratcliff's are 
omitted in Ff., which give oiify half a line to Richard— 

0 R9teiiff, I fear, I feaP! — so that Ratcliff's answer, 
line 215, has Aot much sense, us the king has nut said 
■anything about shadows. This oniisslou on the part of 
Ff. is clearly accidental, and arose from tlie transcriber 
mixings the second 0 JiatgUf ^ line 214 with the one of 
line 212. Those editors who insert lines 204-200 after 
line 214 do so because %f Ratcliff’s reference to tthadoivs 
in the next line: but he may very well be supposed to 
refer to Richard’s fearful dream mentioned In line 212. 
As has already been pointed out, in note (1:10 above, it is 
very unlikely that Richard w'ould have talked of his 
murders as murders to any of his depeiidauts. 

633. Lines 220, 221 : 

# Come, yo with me; 

Under ovr tents Vll play the eavks-iiroppeh. 

Walker suggests that we should transfer the semicolon 
from th^end of line 22o to after Vader our tents; and so 
Hunmer and Capell punctuated the passage. Hut Under 
ovr tents here is a similar exprcs^ioii to Undn our win- 
dows. This is the only pas.snge in ^^liakespcare where this 
word eaccs-dropper occurs It is a word which seems 
to have given a great deal of trouble. F. 4 is the only 
old copy which spells the word correctly; 1 has ease- 
dropper; tf . 2, eivse dropper; (^ 3, ewse-drojtjwr; g 4, 
eawse-dropper ; Q 6, Q 0, (^. 7, Q. 8, curse dt upper; F 1, 

F. 2, F. 3, ease-dropper. In The Tempest, v. 1.17, enves 
is spelt cirrectly; in All 's Well, iii. 7. 42, it is spelt eeues; 
and in Measure for Measure, iii. ii 180. ernes (»f the 
various forms given li^re from the texts of Qq. and Ff. 
ease may have been the old way of spelling the ivord. 

634 Line 224: Cry mercy; /.e. “/cry yon mercy.” That 
phrase occurs frequently in Shakesjicare; but this is the 
only instance of the omission of the objective ease. 1 is 
Bometimes omitted, c.y. Two Gent, of Verona, v. 4. 94: 
“O, cry you mercy, sir.” 

635. Line 231: and cried ON ftcfory. —Compaie Hamlet, 

V. 2. 375: “This quarry cries on havoc.” 

686. Line 23ff*--This speech is pailly foundeil on the 
speeches glvA in Hall; but the resemlihince is not very 
close. According*to Hall (p. 416) Richmond delivered 
this speech “ mounted on a lytell hyll so that all his 
people myght se and lieholde hym perfitly to there great 
reioysyng.” The speech ii^far too long to quote. Tlie 
following passages^re those most used b^he dramatist. 


Lines 243, 244 : “ besyde this 1 assure you that there be 
yonder In that great battaill, men brought thither for 
feure and npt for loiie, souldituirs by torce compelled and 
nut w* good will assembled: persons whloli desyir rather 
the destruccion then saluaclun of their master and cap* 
tayu"(p. 4X7). Line 253: ** but yf we wyn this battaill. y* 
hole riche realme of Sngland with the lordes and ruler* 
of the same shall be oures, the profit shall be oures and 
the honour shall be oures. Therfore labour for your 
gayne and swet fur your right: while we were in Brytalna 
we had small liiiyngos and ly tie plentye of wealth or wel- 
fare, now is the time come to get abuudaunce of riches 
and copie of profit which is the rewarde of your serulce 
and nierite gf your payne” (p. 417). Lines 267, 208: “ And 
this one thyng I assure you, that in so iuste and good a 
cause, and so notable a quarell, you shall fynde me this 
daye, rather a dead carion vppon the coold giounde, then 
a fre prisoner on a carpet in a laydes chamber” (p. 418). 

637. Lino 250: made precious by the FOIL.— Compare 
Richard II. 1. 3. 2(W, 2(J7: 

L'kteeiit wherein thou art to set 

The precioub jewel of thy home-return. 

638 Line 262: your children's children qciT tf in your 
aye.—i^q Ff. by mistake have 

639. I.iiic 269. Sound drums and trumpets, boldly, cheer- 
/Mffy.--Qq. Ff. read “boldly and clieerfully;” the and in 
the line below having probably caught the transciilier’* 
eye. The correction Is Pope's. 

640. Lines 281-28:J; 

The sun will not be seen to-day; 

The sky doth ft own and lour upon our army. 

I would these dewy tears teere Fin.»M the ground. 

These allusions do not seem to have been noticed by anjr 
of the com men tutors. A great point is made of the fact 
that Richmond hud so placed his anny that they would 
have tlie sun at their backs, while it would lie in the eyes 
of Richard's anny. I’hough all the chroniclers allude to- 
this precaution of Richmond’s, they do not make any 
mention of the weather being, as seems to bo iiiiplJed 
here, gloomy and wet. The meaning of the last line is 
not quite clear. Does Richard mean that it was drixEling, 
or that there w'us a dump mist; or does he mean that 
he w islies there was not so much dew on the ground, 
from beliig=“ away /roui ”? The battle of Bosworth was 
fought on the 22iid August, at which time of the year it 
was likely that, on marshy ground, there would be a mist 
rising in the morning 

641 Lines 292-300.- Hall thus describes the arrange- 
ment of Richard’s forces (p. 414): “ kyiig Richard beyng 
fnrrished w* men tk all abillmetes of warr, hringyng all 
his men out of there camp into y« plaine, ordered his for- 
ward in a manieylous lugth. in which he ap}H>inted both 
horseinen and footmen to then tot toemprynte in y«hartes 
of the yt loked a farre of, a sodelne terror <k deadlio 
feare, for y« great multitude of y« armed sonldionrs: & 
ill the fore Frount he placed y« archers like a strong for- 
tified trench or bulwarke: oner this battaile was captain 
Jhon duke of Xorfolke with whom woa Thomas erle of 
Surrey his sonne. After this Idg vatgard folowed kinp 
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Richard hi self, w* a Btrd(( cdpalgny of chosen A approued ameanes and msme like a ca^tiue in a close cage in the 


m4 of worr, hauyng horsrncii for wynges on botli y* sides 
of his Uattaii." it uill be seen that Shakespeare has 
closely fotio^ed hiit uutliorities. 

M2. Line 2i>3: My fvteuutd »fiall be drawn UUT ALL 
tn tenyth.~Hi) Q. 1; all the other old copies omit out all; 
and perhaps we ought to read be drawn out in length, 

648. Linei2i)8: They Uius directed, we will. follow.— 
added “ we otireelf; *’ but the line may have been pur- 
posely left imperfect, in order to suit the hurried and 
almost feverish manner of the speaker. 

644. Line 301: Saint George IHJ BOOT!— There is much 
difference of opiniou as to the exact meaning of this ex- 
jnessioii Home explain to boot us=: “ to help;” but there 
IS no doubt that it simply means ‘“in addition/ lit. ‘for 
an advantage.'” See Hkeat. mb voce. In Richard II. i. 3. 
■S'l we have a somewliut similar expression: 

Mine iiinuccncy an<l Geori-e to ikrrtti 

TIall and Uoliiislied both iiavc Saint George to horrowl 
which must have been the oldest form. Compare Richard 
il note 70. 

M6. Lines 304, 303: 

** Jwkey of yor.folk, he not TOO hoM, 

For Dickon thy matter it bought and sold.*' 

All the chronidors have thcHC two lines verbatim as in 
text (Jq. Ff. have “so liold,” except Q. 6, Q. 7, Q 8, 
which have “ to bold.” This is evidently a mistake. 
Cupull was the first to make the obvious conx'ctiou 

646 Line 316 A sort of vagabonds, rascals,^v.itK\\K\s — 
and F. 1 have “and runaways/’ F. 2 was the first to 
omit the ami. For runaway!^ used ns > ranagntes. com- 
pare Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2. 6, and see note 107 on tliat 
passage. It Is worth noting that Richard has called 
Richmond “ wliite-llver’d runagate" (iv 4. 4ii3) 

M7 Line 319: To desj/emte VENTUUE.s ami asmr'd de- 
struction.— iln Ff have “desperate adrewtw/cj?,” which 
spoils the metre of tlie line. Capell made the necessary 
correction. 

648 Line 322: They nnuld IUsstratn the one. Jistain 
the other.— Ff. have restrain. 'J’ho emendation is 
Ilanrner’s, ftillowiiig Warhnrton’s suggestion, and has 
lieeii adopted by Walker and Dyce ami by Oollicr’s MH. 
<’orrector. There seenis to ho no instance in Shakesiteare 
of the use of restrain in the sense required here, whereas 
distrain Is used twice in the sense of “to take possession 
of;” in Richard IT. ii. 3. 131; 

My f.itlier's gomls are nil iiis/ratn’d And sol.i, 

and in I. llonry VI. i 3 01. 

649. Line 324: Long kept tn Dretagne at our MOTHER’S 
cost —Ho Qq Ff. This mistake arose from Shakespeare 
having copied (sis noticed aWvo, note 470) from the second 
edition of Holiiished, which. Isy a printer's ermr, has 
nwther^M instead of brother's Richmond w'aa really sup- 
ported by Richard's brother-in-law, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. who married his sistf.r Mar)’ Hall, from ^lora 
Hollnshed copied, as usual, verlmlim, has. quite correctly, 
in Richard's speech (p. 415), “brought vp by my hi'others 
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court of Fraunces duke of Brltalne. " We have followed, 
very reluctantly, most editors in prese^in^ tbis^rror. 
one which Shakespeare surely would have ogrrected bad 
ft l>een pointed out to him. Some cumpientators insist 
that it is worth retaining this dl'rur. because it proves 
that Shakespeare copied from Holinshed mud nij^ from 
Hall, and that the edition he used was the second edition, 
in whicli alone this mistake occurs. But granting this to 
be the fact, we fail to see why a mistake so obvious, '%.ifl 
so absurd, should retained in tlie tUxt 

650. Line 325: • • 

A MILK-SOP, one that never in hie life 
Felt eo much cold ge over ehoee in snM. 

Hall has this very expreB8ioto(p. 415): “he is iOl'elsh 
mylkesoppe, a ma of small courage and of ^sso experience 
inmorcyallactesandfeatesof warr.” ^ 

661. line 334; beaten, Ddl3B’i>, and iAwgij)’!.— This not 
very eloquent sentence igShidcespeare's own. €o bob 
meant not only “ to cheat,” but “ to give a sharp blow.” 
It generally seems to have been uled iu more or less comic 
passages. Shakespeare uses the word in the same sense 
ill Truilus and Cressida, II. i. 76: “1 have hobb'dltie brain 
more than he has beat my bones.” 

652. Line 344: Off vnlh hie eon'e head /— Qq. Ff. have: 

Off with hts soH George’s head t 

Hanmer made it a metrically perfect line printing: 

Og msttiHtiy with his yii George’s head ! 

But the line is, probably, meant to be incomplete in order 
to emphasize the abruptness of the sj^eaker. So^e emen- 
dation in the text seems necessnix if the line is to be 
spoken with that quickness and decision which are, dra- 
matically speaking, absolutely requisite. Other emenda- 
tions which suggested themselves are: 

Off with Itts George’s head I 

Off you njr r;rorgc’s head I 

Off with soil Gcorge’k head I % • 

Off Tvi/h ’.f son George’s head ! 

The last w’e should have printed, but although hie very 
often occurs, iu the elided form 'e, with othe( preposi- 
tions, its elision licre would not make the line any easier 
to speak It is probable that the author originally wrote 
the; line as we have printed it, au6 that the word George 
was subsequently added; at anyrate, the dramatic re-* 
quirements are fulfilled by the emendation w'e have ven- 
tured to print. 

658 Lino 345: My lord, the enemy ie past themarek.— 
Compare Hall (p. 41i>); “ Betwene both armies ther was a 
great manyese." 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

654. Line 3: Daring an opposite to^very danger.^ 
Compare Hamlet, v. 2. 66-62: , 

'T is Cangeroiis when the bn^er naAire comes 
lletwceii the pass and fell incensed points 
Of ini<ltty oppMiffSi 

and IL Henry VI. v. 3. 21, 22; 

‘T Is 9 ^ enough our fnetare this time fled. 

Being opfivsUcs of such repairing ftature. 



ACT V. 8oene 4. 


ACT V. Scene A 


NOTES TO KING EICHARD III. 


So in WestwaM for Smelts: Yet doth he deny to grppple 
with none, Imt continually standeth ready to oppose him- 
selfe d^a(^st any tha^dare be his apposite *’ (Percy So- 
ciety Keprinf, 1S43, p. 9 ). 

65S. Line 7:^ horse! a horse! my kingdom /or a horse! 
-The Idllowing are among some of the contemporaneous 
allusions to this passage, which appears to have been 
ven^rgely imitated and parodied by the writers of Uie 

Alarston, Scourge of Vtllanie, 1508. lht>*ro 7: 

* A man, a man,% kinjfdoine for a man I 

In Parasitaster, or the Fawne, 1600: 

A fo<^. a foole, a foole, iny ^xcombe for a .bole ! 

_ t - ~Sijr. H 3 . back. 

In mat you Will, 1607, Ti. 1. he quotes the line liter- 
ally, os follow j 

^ lla I he niount{sJ Chirall on the wings of fame. 
horfe, a^^orst, my Jbin^j-dMn for n ki'rstt 
a.oukc the, 1 speakc pl^ sctgppes. 

Kichard Brathwaite, Strappado for the Direll, 1615: 

If 1 had liv'd biit^n King Richards dayes. 

Who in Ills heat of passion, midst the force 
Of his AsSiiilants troubled iti.iny waies 
Crying 'a horse! a Kingdome for a horse' 

O then, my horse, which now at Livery stayes 
Had bcene set free. —Upon a I'oets Palfrey, p. S54. 
Hey wood’s Iron Age. 1611: 

Syu. horse^ a horse. 

Pyr. Tih A^tHji^dows /or a Jtorsr to enter Troy. 

—Works, vol ui p 369 

Beaumont an«l Fletcher, llie Little French Lawyer, Iv.: 
up, brave friend: I h.ive no means to rescue thee. 

My I'utf'ilotPi /or a stcord. 

—Works, li i>. 431 

There maybe a reminiBceiice of thin line in the following 
passage from Hey wood, II. Edward IV. ; 

A staff, A stafTc’S 
A thousand erowuis for a staff I 
^ ^ — Works, vol, I p. 143. 

666. Line 13.— We have placed part of the stage-direc- 
tion here, slightly altered, wliich is usually phiced at the 
beginninu^of the next scene The stage-direction iti Q(i. 
is: ** Alarum, Enter Jtichard and lUchmond, they jight, 
Richard is slain then retrait being sounded. Enter Rich- 
mond, Darby ^ bearing Bie crowne with other Lords, drc.” 
That of Ff. is: ** Alarum, Enter Richard and Richmond, 
they fight, Richard is slaine. 

Retreat, and Flourish. Enter Richmond, Derby bear- 
ing the erowne, tvith diuers other Lords.'' Dyce altered 
this to; Alarums. Enter, from apposite sides. King 
K lCHARl) and BlOHSlONb; they fight, and exeunt fighting. 
Retreat atid fiaurish. Then ^.-enter Richmunp, inth 
Stanley bearing the crown, and divers other Lords, and 
Forees," and has the following note: ** Mr. Knight retains 
the stage-dlrectlfn of the old copies * —they fight; Richard 
is slaln,'d:c., alid says in his note, Mt is important to pre- 
serve it, as showiifg the course of the dramatic action.’ 
How Hr. Knight understands * the dramatic action* to be 
carried on here, I cannot conceive. If, after Richard is 
killed in the sight of the audience, Stanle^nters bearing 
the crown which je has plucked off mm his Mead 
temples,' there must have been two Richards in the 


field.— The fact is, that here, as frequently elsewhere, in 
the old copies, the stage-direction is a piece of mere con- 
fusion: Riohai^ and Richmond n'ere evidently intended 
by the autlior to go off the stage fighting *' Tlie Cambridge 
* edd. retain tlie stage-direction of the old copies (note 
xxvil.): “because it is probable from Derby's speech, 
‘Fi'um the dead temples of this bloody w'retcli,' that 
Riuhard’s body is lying where he fell, in view of the 
audience:'* and Dyce obBer>'e8: “Hor is any stress to be 
laid on the expression 'this bloody wretch:' in p. 441 
Rielmrd, tlioiigh not present. Is called 'this foul swluo’ 
Lod * this guilty homicide.' ” There certainly seems to be 
some confusion If the stage-direction of the old copies be 
adhered to, l>ei'auso Derby, i e. Stanley, could hoi'dly enter 
bearing the crown, if Richard were on the stage with the 
crown oil his head. When Richard ill. is acted, this last 
scene is alwaj's omitted; the play ending with the death 
of Richard, or rather with tlie entry of Richmond and his 
8U]>porter8. and the crowning of the victor in dunib-show. 
The way in which we have arraiigetl the stage-direction 
seems to get rid of the difficulty. 

As to the crown Hall says (p. 420): ’‘'Then y* people 
reio>Ked d: chipped hades criyiig vp to hcauen. kyng 
Henry, kj iig Henry. When the lord Stanley sawe tlie good 
will and gratuitc of the people he toko the erowne of 
kyiige Kichard which was founde amongest the spoyle In 
the felde. and set it on theiies lied, as though he hud 
h>iic elected King by the voyce of the people as in 
auncient tyines past in diuers rcalines it hath been accus- 
tomed, and this was the fif'st signe and token of his good 
lucke and felicite," 'ITie Ularendon iTess efUl. (p. 235) 
say: •‘Tradition relates that it (the cn>wii) was found in 
a Imwttiorn bush, and in Henry the Seventh's iliapel 
‘th'i stained-glass letains tlie emblem of the same cniwn 
hanging on the green bush in the fields of I.«icestershire. 
(Stanley, Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 160.)'* 
Kichard is said to have worn the crown in order to 
render himself couspicuoiis, or, according to Folydore 
Virgil, “thinking that Day should cither be the Last of 
his Life, or the First of a Better" (Buck, vol. 1. p. 542). 

ACT V, SCKNK 5. 

667. Line 0; Rut, tell me, istWRyomuj George Stanley 
living! — All the old copi»?s read: 

But tt'Il me is young Ceorge St.inlcy living t 

an awkward, unrhythmical line. Various emendations 
have been proposed Pope would read "tell me first;" 
Keightley, “tell me pray;" Dyce, “tell me uoiv" We 
have ventured to print the emendation in our text as 
being, In some respects, preferable. 

668. Line 11: Whither, if't please you, we may now vnth- 
draw ve.— Q(i. have (substantially): “if’t please you we 
may now withdraw us;" Ff. “if ym please we may with- 
draw us.” 

669. Lines IS, 14: 

John Duke of FarfoVc, Walter Lord Ferrers, 

Sir Robert Brakenbury, and Sir WiUiam Brandon. 
Printed as prose in Q. 1, perhaps rightly. The ITofter 
Lord Ferrers here mentioned was Sir Walter Devereux, 
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AOT V. Scene 5. 


NOTES TO KING KICH^D III. 


ACT V. Scene 5. 


<»ne of the old family of Devereuz, whose grandson was 
created the flrst Viscount Hereford. He married Anne, 
sole daughter and heir of William, sixth Lord Ferrers of 
Chartley. He was Slieriff of Herefordshire in 1466; 8um-| 
moiled to Parliament 1461 us Lord Ferrers, and made a 
Knight of the darter, 1470. An account has already 
been given of the other characters here named. (See 
above, notes 11. 26, 692.) 

660. Line 16: Inter their bodies as BKCOMES their birt/ts. 

> Qq Ff. have become, altered by Rowe. 

661. Lines 20, 21: 

Smile heaven vjmn thm/air conjunction. 

That lowj WKTU f roam’d vpon their enmity! 

The reading of the old copies is “Aoee frown’d," except 
<l 6, Q. 7, Q. 8, F. 4, which have “hath frown’d." Walker 
would read “heavens . . . have.” The Cambridge cdd. 
give an anonyinoua conjecture Smile, heaven; but the 
construction is probably intended to be that of the sub* 
Junctive mood. 

662. Lines 25, 20: 

ThefaUter rashly slaughter'd his own son, 

The son, compell'd, been butcher to the sire. 

See III. Henry VI. ii, 6. 65-122. 


663. Lines 28-31: 

Divided in their dire division, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin tpgeiher! 

Qq. Ff. have a full stop at the elid of lin|^28 >ye have, 
like most editors, followed Johnson's proposed f^nctua* 
tion. 

Pyce quotes (note 130) from Drayton’s Folyolblon^fth 
Song, p. 76, ed. 1622: ^ 

Whose uariagdicouioynd the White rose and tlie Red. ^ 

e • 

664. Line 35: Abate the EDGE of traitors, gracious Lord. 

—Compare I. Henry IV. 1. i, 17, 18: ^ 

The ri<i.v of war, iftc an ill siieathed knife, 

No more shall cut Ins Twister. * # 

665. Line 30: That would keouce th%€ bloody days 
again.— Ecdttce is used only one othe| passage in 
Shakespeare In this sense^in Henry V. v*2. 63: ^ 

Which to t educe into f^ir furnier favour. 

Compare also ii. 2. 68 of this pin#: 

All springs reduce their cui rents to mine eyes, 
where it seems to mean simply “ to bring," the only other 
passage in which Shakespeare uses the verb at all. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING RICHARD HI. 

« 

Note.*— T he addition of sub. adj. verb, n<lv. in hmekets Inmiodiatcly after n word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, ailjcctive, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cited. 

Note.— ’ fhe compound wtirds marked with am jisterisk ( * ) are printed in Q. 1 aiiid F. 1 as two sepaiate words. 



Act Sc. Line 



Ahjccts (bUh.) . 

i. 

1 

106 

Bottled! •! * 

242 

Accessary 1 (adj ) 

1 1. 

2 

191 

t iv. 

81 

Ac<inlttance (verb) iii. 7 233 

‘‘Breathing- while « i. 

00 

A-high 

iv. 

4 

86 

Buuoh-backed . 

246 

All-ending 

iii. 

1 

78 


81 

All seer 

V. 

1 

20 

Burdened (adj.) i*. . 

111 

All-Souls’ day., v. 1 10, 12. 18 

butt-end ii. 

110 

Annoy 9 

Awelesss 

V. 

11. 

3 

4 

i:>6 

52 

CHiodeiiKin ... i. 

144 





CAre-cra7.ed . . . iii. 

184 

Battalia^ 

V. 

3 

11 

Canialti iv. 

56 

Boauty-wanfng 

111. 

7 

185 

Chamber 10 iii. 

1 

Bedashed 

1. 

2 

103 

^Childisli-foolish L 

142 

Bigamy 

ill. 

7 

189 

Cock-shut V. 

69 

Black-faced 5 .. 

i. 

2 

150 

Consistory 1* .. ii. 

160 

Blindly 

V. 

5 

24 



Blood-suckers'! 

iii. 

3 

6 

7 « hlosied. 






5 Venus and Adonis, 1142. 






9 1 n the sense of “ bloodthirsty.*’ 

1 Luori'ce, IffitS. 

a 

injury. 

In its ordinary sense it is used 

Stwinupiring no 

awe. 

, Ov*enrs 

in Humlct, v. 8. SSArand Othello, 


in the licnHoof “ffarloaii,’* John 
i. 1. SflB. < f»4*e not« .’ISn. 

Wenuiantl AduniR, 773; I.iuto'C, 
B47, 1518. 

s Occur* in the mugnlar in 
II. Henty VI. IH. 3 . s*.**, where it 
teems to mean “ a VHinidre ** 


1. s. sae. 

10 ifi the iieculiar teutie of 
camera regt*. ^ 

It « solemn anBembly. Occurs 
in thesiiedal lenwof theCoUege 
of the Cardinal* in Henry VllL 
ii 4. 93. 99. 

S2!40 


Act Sc. Line 

Convict!'- i. 4 192 

Copious Iv. 4 185 

Creation!'* iv. 3 19 

CToss-ruw 1. 1 55 

J>abbled i 54 

Damage (verb), i”. 58 

Dead'killingt^. iv. 86 
"‘Deep revolving iv 42 
Definitively .. . . iii If^i 

Delivery w. ** 

i. 253 

Demise!^ iv. 248 

iXescantid (verb) i. 27 

Dewy 19 V. 2|f4 

Jig 

Drawbridge . . . iii. 15 

w w oonvivUsd. i» Venus»64.1 
of the world; and in 
Lttcrooe, 9S4. Ocenn frequently 
in it* general sense. 

15 Lncrece. 

IS « release. bequeath. 

IS Lucrece. 1134; Pilgrim, 184. 
IS Lucrece, 1338; Pilgrim, 71. 


1 Aut Sc. Lino 

Diill-braliied .. tiv. *4 

332 

Kaves-ilroiipcr. v. 

8 

221 

Eilgeless v. 3. 

135, 163 

Kgally. ill. 

7 

213 

’ Blvisli-moi'ked 1. 

8 

228 

Enggossso JiL 

7 

76 

Engrohsed 21 . . . iii. 

6 

2 

EiTonoousss... i. 

4 

200 

Expiate iii. 

3 

23 

“Fairest-boding v. 

3 

227 

FaitlifulM i. 

4 

4 

“False-boding., i. 

3 

247 

“Fafhei'-in laws* v. 

3 

81 

Fattlng*5 i. 

8 

314 

Ferryman 1. 

4 

46 

SO - to fatten.* 



^-^copitdinfhir. 



33 mistaken, misled. 


S3 -rexpiated; see note 3R7. 

The 

verb oocni* in Bonn. xxll. 4. 


. « In leliglotts sense. 



SSfStm^her. 
ss Partldpto used 

subste» 

tively. 





,WORDa PEq^LlAE TO KING BICHiJU) III. 


Act Se. Line i 


/ ct Sc. Idue 


Flaky....#./... v. 8(5 Mid (sub.) v. 8 77 


Act Sc. Lius I 
Kewarder. L 8 124 


ForVMrard . . . .* 
Foal({&lvf... 
^oul-faced ...* iii. 
Fringed (a»i -< 

Gentlefolks .. . i. 

GHm-visaged.. *1. 
Guiltily v.^ 

^Harmful-kind iv. 

#'OW]Dg U. 

Hell-^vemed . i. 

H#cbyis i. 

High-reachiiK* iv. 

^Higli reared . . v. 


298 *Mortal-staring v. 3 
44 

281 "^Xew-appearlngto iv. 4 
814 *New-chrlstened 1. 1 
8 Night-walking, i. 1 

Nomination H.. Ui. 4 

05 Nonage iL 3 


00 ftoyalUe i. 


125 


18 


4* 93 
2 81 
8 242 


ii. 2 m 

iv. 4 62^ 

.lost 


Hollow-hearted iv. 4* 435* 
HopefuH i. 

*Icy-colu iii. 

^Ill-dispersing, iv. 

Inuliisivo^ iv. 

Intestate iv. 

Inward 0 (adj.). iii. 
Iroii-witted.... 

Key-cold?.?.. i. 2 

Lng«(aaj.) il. 

Libel^ i. 

Light-foot iv. 

Lightlyo Hi 

Malnisey-butt. i. 4. 101, 277 
Marsh v. 3 346 


Obsooulously. . 

O’ermoyed 3 SIS 

0'erpast>2 iv. 4 388, 300 

Opprubriousiy . Hi 

Outgrown Hi 

Out- shilling ... i 
Over-go 14 ii. 

Parcelled^ ii 2 

Passionately i 4 
Pew-fellow.... iv. 4 
Pleasing (sub.), i 1 

Prodigality i 2 

Punched v. 3 

Pursuivant-at-amisu v. 3 59 


Rase 1? (verb).. ||!j* 

'‘Rash-levied., iv. 
Recomforture.. iv. 
Recorder 1®.. .. Hi 
Recure w (verb) Hi 

Redeemer H. 1 4,123 

Reduce ao H. 2 08 


fl "'by this. Occurs (“near the 
spot) in Lore's Labour’s Lost, 
i 2. 141 ami iv. 1 . 9. 3 Of a Mil. 

4 of hope. Occurs also 
In Venus and Adonis, Dedio. 8. 

3 — inclosing, encircling. 

3 In the sense of " famdiar.” 

7 Lucrece, 1774. 

8 In the sense of “ late;” usetl 
In Lear, I. 2. S with prep, af 
— behind. > — usually. 


13 Sonnet xit. 3. 

11 act «>f npiiointiug. 

rpnfMt it <j<rurs iu I. Heuiy 
VI. ii 5.117. 

13 8oe vol. I. p. 70, foot-note 17; 
Sonn. oiii. 7. 

14 In the sense of “ iiartlcular;” 
the verb occurs in Ant, and Cleo, 

V. 2. 168, 

Ifi — c.)nipasHionatc. 8«e Note 
1«8. 

16 Pxtramvnnt occurs in II. 
Henry VI. and tliree other i»as- 
sages. 

17 See note atil. 

18 A civic officor. 

itfVenus .and Adonis, 465; Sonn. 
xlv. 9. 

20 — to bring, to convey. 


Safe-conducting iv. 
Sapliugn Hi 

I Scaffold t iv. 

Self-miauBtHl iv. 

Seulory iv. 

’’SeiiBeleBs-obstinattf Hi. 1 44 
‘^Servant-maid . i. 3 1(^7 
Shallow-cliangiiig iv. 4 431 
Sharii-pointed . i. 2 174 
Sluggard (tub.) 3 225 
Spiceiy iv. 4 424 


Act Sc. Line 
irnavolded47 , . iv. l 66 

Vnblowu iv. 4 10' 

rncharitably.. i 8 275 
Unexainitied .. Iii. 6 0 

i;nfA8hionableS8(adv.)i. 1 22 


Springing 38.. . 

stalled 34 

Htoue-hnrd . . . 

Stragglera 

StraiUy 

Stroke 36 , 

♦Strong-framed 
Siirceeders .... 


it. 

1 Iv. 

liv. 

( V. 

Sncccsaively... 
Suiirising v. 

Tcar-falllug ... iv. 

Thraldom i. 

'J'imorously.... Hi. 

Towards 30 Iii. 

Traditional .. . . Hi 

Trough V. 

True-derived . . HI. 
True-disposing Iv, 


200 

22S 

.S27 

85 

5 

111 

113 

235 

154 

128 

30 

73 

135 

01 

04 

255 

57 

101 

45 

0 

200 

55 


riiadviaedly .. iv. 4 202 


SI Used flKiirat{\ely in Titus, 
lii. 2 50, and Pericles, iv. 2. 98. 

33 Fur executions. t'se<1 — **a 
.age” in Henry V, lYoIoguo i. lo. 
S3 «• faithful 8('p mrte 908. 

24 invested. The verb is used 
1 other scuiBPS. 

25 Of a clock. 

26 — about; used of the time of 
day. 


rulouked®’ 
I'nrnitidful .... 
rnmoaned .... 
IJnpossesBed. . . 
Unresolved .. . . 
Uiirippedst.... 
Unswayed yy... 
Thitonchodti . . 
Untroubled.... 
Thivalued*3..., 
(' uwept 


i. 

iv. 

11. 

iv. 

iv, 

I. 

iv. 
iii. 

v. 
i. 
Ii. 


214 

444 

64 

469 

486 

212 

463 

19 

149 

27 


Victoress iv. 

VletorlousM...' i 

* Waiting-vassals ii 

Wash 66 (sub.).. 
Wedges 8* 

* VVeeder-out ., 
VVelcoiuer... , , 

Wei I -learned . . 
Widow-dolour. 

Winged 86 

Woe- wearied . 
Worshipful 87.. 


V. 

iv. 

HI. 


‘^Wrong-incensed H. 1 


121 

9 

26 

128 

90 

100 

65 

300 

18 

41 

51 


37 not avoided. Occurs in the 
Hcnoo of ’Mnevi table ” In this play, 
iv. 4. 2JS; Rich. II. il. 1. 368; 1. 
H«-i»ry VI. Iv. B. 8. 

28 The adj. is never used by 
Hliakespeare. 

^Used lieforeasuhst. Unlwkti* 
/or urcun iu several places. 

Honn. call. 11. 

‘»i — niHtn. In the sense of ** un- 
injured " iu Jill. Ciesar, lii. 1. 148. 

sz— invaluable. Ocoursin Ham- 
let, i. 3. 19 — nc»t valued. 

88 n«cinbleiiiHtic of conquest. 
I n oivlinarysense frequeutlyused. 

84 — fwal fur hogs. 

85 Of gold. PerhaiM ingitts, 
i.e. largo pieces; used in its ordi- 
nary sense in Troilus and Cras- 
siila, 1. 3. 3ia 

86 Xn military sense. 

87 Used adverbially. 


‘ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS A1X)PTED. 


Note ^ 

61. i 1. 95 : And that the queen's KIN are made gentle- 
folks. t 
87. L 2. 101 : 

Didst thou not kill this king I 
Olo. 1 mT>t I grant ye 

153. 1.8.318,819: .s ^ 

So do I tk)sr: [Aside] being weUadvU/d; 

For had / cwrs'd note. I had eurfd myself. 


Note 

856. Hi 3. 17 : Then eun/d she Jtichard TOO ; then curs'd 
she Buekingham. 

569. iv. 5 7 : Say that the queen hath heartily contented. 
615. V. 8. 180: Thee in thy sle^ doth comfort: live and 
flourish. 

052. v: 8 844 : Off with his son's head ! 

657. v. 5. 9: But tell me is THE young Qsorge Stanley 
Htfingl 
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EMENDATIONS ON KINO RICHARp III. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 


Koto 

181. i. 4. 8D. VO: 

'Tim better fa be brief than tedims; 

Let him itee our comtnuttfian: talk no more. 
187. i. 4 112-114: 

Jfo, not tv kill him. hamuf tvarrant for't; 
JitU to be damn’d for killing him, frmn which 
JSa warrant can defend me. 

242 


ANote 

300 . 

313 . 

807 . 

617. 


iii. 1. l\vWhichfHnce,mcee«dlkngage9hQvefit3d:t3lUti 

So Hannier. ^ i 

iii. 1. 123 : 1 would, that I might thatik you a«->aa— 


O you call me. So Walker. 

iii. 4. 40 : I have sent some one for those. 


V. 3. 143 : Let f^X thy lance: DEsf AIH, despair and. 








